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Summer Days 
_are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLI 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along—‘'twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
- the vacation child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘smear’: of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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Have You a 
Bissell 


F NOT, the loss is yours as well 
as ours. You never know 
the real hardship and drudgery 

of sweeping with a corn broom un- 

til you possess a Bissell sweeper of 
the latest pattern. Just consider the 
waste of energy and time, the injury 
to fine carpets and rugs, in the use of 
the corn broom, with its clouds of 
dust and want of thoroughness, and 
contrast it with the Bissell sweeper 
that operates a and silently, the 
rapidly revolving brush penetrating 
the carpet or rug, removing the fine 
dust and air that the corn broom 

_— gets, besides confining all the 
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For economy's sake alone, you 
should have a Bissell sweeper, as it 
will last longer than fifty corn brooms. 
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VI. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN AN ERA OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPERITY AND POLITICAL BUNCOMBE 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


i) F you were set the task 
wy Of studying and report- 
ing upon the conditions 
of life in Massachusetts, 
mi three courses would at 
wi once lie open to you. 
: atl The first, most obvious, 
and easiest — be to follow the fashion 
and pronounce a whole-souled eulogy upon 
“the grand old Bay State,” mother of Presi- 
dents and of younger commonwealths. For 
a second course, you might set up a stand- 
ard of human perfection, in the fashion 
of the grim reformers, and having tried 
Massachusetts by that standard, you could 
conscientiously find her guilty on all counts. 
The third, and least easy, course would be 
to adopt a standard averaging the best that 
men have done in this se other communi- 
ties, in the management of public and 
private affairs, and try faithfully to learn 
wherein Massachusetts excels, equals, or 
falls short of this standard of averages. 
Whatever course you took, you could be 
sure that you would make many errors, 
and your highest reasonable hope w ould 
be that by assembling your observations 


you might reawaken among the negligent 
an interest in problems that affect them 
powerfully if indirectly. I have tried to 
work out my task along the third course. 


Industry and Government Out of Step 


Massachusetts’s industrial and _ political 
systems are out of harmony. The former 
represents the twentieth century; the latter 
is a survival in form, though a wide de- 
parture in essence, from the eighteenth. 
Industrially, the State is a bee-hive. Half 
a million men, women, and children work 
in her factories. The value of their prod- 
uct is a billion and a quarter yearly. With 
3,000,000 inhabitants, she has nearly 2,- 
000,000 savings-accounts in her banks, to- 
taling close to $700,000,000, or an average 
of about $350 each. 

An extraordinary change has taken place 
in the industrial organization of the State 
during the last half-century. The small 
general-purpose farm has passed with the 
small factory. What was, in the main, a 
self-employing people has become a wage- 
earning people. Strange and perplexing 
problems have arisen. The political sys- 
tem that was competent to regulate the 
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affairs of the earlier civilization is not com- 
petent to manage these new problems. The 
State has sixty-odd boards and commis- 
sions, permanent or temporary, now in the 
field. Each, affording places of honor or 
profit, is composed of several members. 
In most cases, one known expert could get 
swifter and more satisfactory results, at 
vastly less cost to the public that pays the 
bills. A private business enterprise would 
in like case adopt the cheaper, swifter, 
more effective method; but in the public 
service undertakings of this character are 
ordered only after the office-hungry mas- 
ters of. the machine have provided jobs 
for as many of their placemen as they dare 
to. The governmental system of the State 
should be reorganized, not by the creation 
of countless special commissions powerless 
to do anything but spend money and report 
back to indifferent Legislatures, but by the 
creation of one commission-in-chief, sub- 
stituted for the Legislature, elected by the 
people, and responsible directly to the peo- 
ple. In a word, system should be simpli- 
fied. It should become indeed a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,— that is to say, for the major- 
ity,— instead of, as now, a government of 
the people by the politicians for the big 
special interests. 

The secret of the vast growth of private 
business is the union of many little war- 
ring, wasteful, competitive enterprises into a 
comparatively few big and economically effi- 
cient companies. The litile warring, waste- 
jul, competing political units have not yet 
been united into one efficient whole. Each 
ward and town still clings to its shadow of sov- 
ereignty, insists upon separate representa- 
tion in the Board of Directors. 

The result is that the ship of state is 
waterlogged by the mere weight of its crew. 


The Legislative Regiment at Work 


Two hundred and forty assembly men 
and forty senators come up to the State- 
house in Boston once a year to transact 
the State’s business. They are no sooner 
met than the air is filled with charges of 
bribery in connection with legislation con- 
cerning this special interest or the other 
one. Measures affecting the public good 
are decided not upon their merits as busi- 
ness problems, but with a main view to 
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their effect upon the political fortunes of 
the members and their parties. It ‘s no. 
torious that in too many districts members 
who “invest” considerable sums in ob- 
taining an election go up to the State-house 
determined “to get it back.”” The re-ult is 
familiar to all students of American pol- 
itics. ‘‘Strike” bills are offered, intended 
to “hold up” corporations that are cnjoy- 
ing special privileges for which they are 
not making a fair return to the public. 
Menaced, or believing they are me).aced, 
with the loss of these special priv:leges, 
they pay to the people’s representat es a 
part of what they ought in the first ploce to 
have paid to the public treasury. ther 
legislation is sold across the counter. Some 
men are bought for cash. Others sell votes 
for political promotion, or to get places for 
their dependents, or for reasons affecting 
their private business. It is the same story 
wherever and whenever one of these anti- 
quated, cumbrous, directorial boards as- 
sembles to manage public affairs. Some- 
how the case seems especially absurd in a 
State so preéminent in all the fields of 
private endeavor for high intelligence and 
sound morality. If Massachusetts must have 
any more special commissions to investigate 
this, that, and the other, let us pray that the 


‘next one to be appointed will be a commis- 


sion, composed of men successfully direct- 
ing great business and educational institu- 
tions, and required to report upon the best 
means of simplifying and modernizing the 
entire machinery of State government. 
Our governments have gradually become, 
like railroad-rate sheets, so complicated 
that only high-priced experts (called rate 
clerks when dealing with railroads, and 
lobbyists when dealing with councils and 
legislatures) can understand them. As a 
natural result, while city, state, and nation 
‘are forbidding private enterprises to grant 
special rates or other privileges to favored 
patrons, they are themselves constantly 
granting rebates of one sort or another to 
favored individuals, corporations, and com- 
munities. Massachusetts has led the country 
in so many beneficent forward movements, 
beginning with the free public-school sys- 
tem, that she could with peculiar pro- 
priety take the lead in this movement. ‘True, 
it has already been given effect by four or 
five cities of Texas, and by the capital of 
Iowa, in the substitution of city commis- 
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sions for city councils; but no State has yet 
considered how easily and profitably a com- 
monwealth might substitute a State Com- 
mission for a Legislature. 


The Slow, Sure Tendency ‘Toward 
Concentration 


There is a perceptible unconscious move- 
ment toward the concentration of public 
function in the State governments, and the 
gradual extinction of cities and towns as 
independent political units. One by one 
the States are taking over the control of 
public schools, public roads, and the like. 
Authority once granted to the towns in 
these affairs is being steadily withdrawn. 
Slowly but surely public governments are 
adopting the new idea of concentration for 
efficiency and economy. In the several 
States that have adopted the initiative and 
referendum the people have practically 
taken back to themselves the legislative 
power and have left to their Legislatures, 
in all affairs of chief imnortance, the duty 
only of enacting the public will into written 
law. The inevitable next step will be the 
elimination of the Legislature as at present 
constituted, and the substitution in its stead 
of a small board of experts elected by the 
whole State, and charged with the double 
duty of registering the public will and ex- 
ecuting it. This has nothing to do with the 
socialistic movement, which may gain 
ground or may fade away into the limbo of 
populism and other political memories. 
It is a return to the principles of the fathers 
of the republic, and to common sense. 

Massachusetts has not yet taken the first 
step in this direction. Her Legislature at 
its latest session defeated the so-called 
“‘public-opinion bill.”” This was a measure 
designed to enable the people, not pos- 
itively to instruct their representatives upon 
pending legislation, but merely to make 
known their desires, upon which their rep- 
resentatives could act or not as they 
chose. The Massachusetts Legislature, 
like the Connecticut Legislature when it 
was proposed to let the people of that State 
say whether a State debt of six millions 
should be incurred for public works, was 


_ mightily affronted by the public-opinion 


bill. Its dignity was ruffled. Its intelli- 
gence and its integrity were impugned. It 
argued that if the people have not sense 


enough to elect honest, intelligent repre- 
sentatives, they have not sense enough to 
know how they want their business done, 
In this the legislators ignored the obvious 
fact that an employer mav know very well 
how he wants his work done, but cannot, 
in the nature of things, guarantee that the 
man he hires to do the work will do it hon- 
estly or intelligently. In private affairs, 
the employer reserves to himself the right 
to supervise at any and all times the work 
of his hired men; his own intelligence would 
be doubted by his neighbors if he did not, 
and if he escaped the bankruptcy court it 
would be due more to luck than to sagacity, 


Il. 
An Era of Political Buncombe 


Judged from merely surface indica ‘ions, 
Massachusetts might be termed the home of 
political buncombe. In the State cam- 
paign of the autumn of 1907 we had the 
side-splitting and amazingly impudent 
spectacle of the recognized leader of the 
Republican party offering as an issue in 
the State’s election the proposition that 
the nation ought to get rid of its tariff- 
taken surplus by paying its debt. And we 
had the scarcely less amazing proposition, 
on the Democratic side, that the campaign 
should be fought out on the question wheth- 
er the next Legislature should authorize the 
merging of two great non-competitive rail- 
roads into one homogeneous system. [ven 
more surprising was the ineptitude of the 
third party, the Independence League, 
whose chief leader laid most stress upon 
popular election of United States Senators, 
opposition to the railroad merger, and upon 
the need of a State law to prevent the Stand- 
ard Oil Company from selling its own 
Wares cheaper in one city than in another. 

In none of the three principal political 
programs did we find a suggestion oj the 
commonwealth’s duty to create a board of 
compulsory arbitration, that would prevent 
wasteful strikes, protect the general public 
from the annoyance of industrial war, and 
substitute the equitable judgment oj a court 
for the enforced and too often unjust sub- 
mission of one or the other party to the con- 
flict. We had no suggestion that the State 
ought to buy and reforest the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of waste and practically 
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worthless lands that might in this way be 
made ultimately the source of a rich public 
revenue, the guarantee of water-supplies, 
and an object-lesson for private holders of 
such lands. There was no demand that the 
State should lead and assist the cities of the 
river valleys in the creation of trunk-line 
sewage systems or other suitable means to 
end their barbarous practice of polluting 
nearly all of the running waters of the com- 
monwealth; no suggestion that the State 
ought to lead in providing a saje and ade- 
quate system of pensions for the underpaid 
school-teachers of Massachusetts; no prop- 
osition that suit should be begun to dissolve 
the lease under which the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad operates, and grossly misman- 
ages, the Boston & Albany, a road that 
was built with large abd from this State, to 
insure competition between Boston and the 
West; ngthing positive proposed with rejer- 
ence to Boston’s dwindling prestige as a 
seaport, the result of the alien domination oj 
her commercial highways. If the buncombe 
programs that were proposed could be said 
to represent the intelligence of the common- 
wealth, then it would be a poor State indeed. 
But they do not. We can grin at the buncombe 
and pass on to a more serious consideration 


of the real business of Massachusetts. 


A Population of Urban. Wage-earners 


This State has, to be exact, 3,050,000 
inhabitants, of whom two-thirds dwell in 
thirty-three cities, with a total area of 514 
square miles. The remainder of the State, 
with an area of 8,040 square miles, sup- 
ports the other third of the population. 
That is not to say that a third of the people 
are supported by the farms. The number 
of. farms of all sizes in 1900 was 37,715. 
Say there are forty thousand: now, and 
allow six persons to each farm —a liberal 
allowance, in excess of the true case — and 
we have but 240,000 out of the third million 
that get their living from the soil. It is 
doubtful if as many as 200,000 are so sup- 
ported. The value of farm products in Mas- 
sachusetts rose from fifty-two millions in 
1900 to sixty-seven millions in 1905, but 
the gain was the result of intensive farm- 
ing rather than of an increase of acreage 
under cultivation. American farming hith- 


erto, East and West, has been a matter 
of five-acre men wastefully operating 
eighty-acre farms. Our new-comers from 
Europe’s farming districts, and our new 
scientific instruction in agriculture, are 
teaching our farmers that they can get 
more off a five-acre farm intellivently 
worked than off an eighty-acre farm worked 
in the old fashion. The rest of the third 
million, like most of the two millions in the 
thirty-three cities, are employed at wages in 
manufactures of one kind or another. As 
a whole, the people of Massachusetts de- 
pend upon manufacturing to a degree not 
surpassed, if it be equalled, in any other 
State of the Union. 

Massachusetts has, therefore, with re- 
gard to the acquisition of the means o’ life, 
three chief concerns: first, that she may 
find a ready market in other States and in 
foreign countries for her manufactured 
wares; second, that she may be able tooltain 
the raw materials of her manufacture. (of 
which her own production is practically 
nil) at prices that will allow her manufac- 
turers to compete with those of other States 
and of foreign nations; third, that she may 
be able to obtain a plentiful supply oi la- 
borers for her factories. 

Apart from the means of obtaining her 
livelihood, Massachusetts is chiefly con- 
cerned, in her internal affairs, with the 
three problems, first, of public education; 
second, of creating, through State, county, 
city, and town, permanent public works; 
and, third, of preserving the public health. 
True, there is from time to time a flurry of 
excitement over some such temporary mat- 
ter as the merging of railroad systems in 
obedience to the irresistible laws of eco- 
nomic development, but the foregoing 
problems are those which, year in and year 
out, most engross the attention of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. 


Tariffs, the Great Political and 
Economic Issue 


Massachusetts has constantly, during 
the period of the rise of her great man- 
ufacturing industries, voted her convic- 
tion that a national system of protective 
tariffs, shutting the competing wares of 
other nations out of the American home 
market, is her best guarantee of ready and 
profitable sales. These protective tariffs 
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Street scene in Lowell 


levied, as the campaign orators tell us, to 
“protect American labor,” have served 
Massachusetts in two ways: first, by bar- 
ring out the competing wares of foreign 
nations; and second, by mot barring out the 
laborers of those foreign nations who 
should choose to come to Massachusetts 
to compete in the local labor-market against 
the native residents of the commonwealth. 
It is the fashion among opponents of the 
protective tariffs to charge that they pro- 
tect the manufacturer, but do not protect 
his employees. To which the advocates of 
the protective tariffs retort that if there were 
no such bar set up against the free admis- 
sion of foreign goods, Massachusetts could 
never have created the great systems of 
manufactures which are now her main sup- 
port. They say that the tariffs, giving in- 
surance to home capital against the prod- 
ucts of cheap foreign labor, encourage 
home capitalists to embark in manufac- 
tures which employ not only as many of 
the native residents as wish to work in 
them, but also attract hundreds of thou- 
sands of the natives of other countries, 
whose presence in the State enlarges land 


values and enriches the commonwealth in 
a thousand ways. 

Professors of political economy resident 
in Massachusetts have most of them op- 
posed protective tariffs. Or, if that state- 
ment, which I have not time to verify in 
detail, be not exact, it may be modified 
thus: those professors of political economy, 
resident in Massachusetts, who have been 
heard by the country at large, have most of 
them been opponents of protective tariffs. 
Most of the newspapers of Boston, the prin- 
cipal city of the commonwealth, have been 
of the Democratic faith, and the city like- 
‘wise is Democratic. But the mass of the 
wage-workers in the commonwealth have 
remained convinced that, whatever abuses 
the protective tariffs may have created or 
fostered, they are, on the whole, more bene- 
ficial to Massachusetts than any other na- 
tional system that has been offered in their 
stead. This conviction, it seems to me, is not 
likely soon to be dislodged. Mr. Foss, a 
Republican by profession and a “million- 
aire’’ manufacturer, in the lingo of the day, 
urges reciprocal free trade with Canada. 
This is an item in the professed political 
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In Lowell, textile mills line the Merrimac as far as eye can see 


creed of the Democratic party of Massa- 
chusetts. Governor Guild and a majority 
of the Legislature petitioned Congress for 
a modification of the national tariff laws 
to enable New England to obtain from 
Canada, at lower than present cost, the 
raw materials used in New England man- 
ufactures. Governor Guild, though a 
suaver and less forceful man than Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, is agreed with the Pres- 
ident (his college and army comrade and 
lifelong friend) upon the need to protect 
the general public against the misused 
power of too much wealth in a few hands. 
Senators Lodge and Crane, Lieutenant- 
Governor Eben S. Draper, and others in- 
fluential in the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts seem to be more concerned for the 
preservation of the established order than 
for any changes that have been proposed. 


Two Years of Great Prosperity 


While the great statesmen are manceu- 
vering for partisan advantage, the people 
of Massachusetts go quietly about their 
business. The operators of the great textile 


mills, shoe factories, foundry and machine 
shops, and other industries, have just 
closed two years of extraordinary prosper- 
ity. They have been hard put to it, in 
many cases, to hide their enormous earn- 
ings. Hardly a single mill city but has one 
or more textile mills that have earned a 
hundred per cent a vear in this flush pe- 
riod, and almost without exception the tex- 
tile mills of the State have served their 
owners handsomely. The wage-earners, 
steadily employed at higher rates of pay 
than those of two years ago, have poured 
their savings into the savings-banks, have 
bought thousands of homes, and have been 
better housed, better dressed, and better 
fed, even if at higher prices in all three par- 
ticulars, than in any previous period. Their 
products have flowed into the world’s mar- 
kets in a volume that overtaxed the carry- 
ing capacity of the railroads. New mills 
and factories have sprung up in most of the 
industrial centres; there are few exceptions. 
Thousands of men and women from other 
lands have come here to take places among 
the wage-earners and wealth-producers of 
the commonwealth. Realty values have 


advanced in nearly all the thriving towns 
and cities. If this prosperity, this thrift, 
can be shown to be dependent upon the 
nation’s system of protective tariffs, then 
Massachusetts workmen may easily be 
pardoned by their impatient critics tor ad- 
hering to that system. Probably the truth 
is that the industrial prosperity of Massa- 
chusetts is based not so much upon any 
political system as upon the firm estab- 
lishment here of a large population amaz- 
ingly skilled in the manufactures in which 
they are employed and, toa less extent, upon 
the large natural water-powers, well and 
thoroughly utilized. 

The latest report of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics states that twenty thousand 
horse-power that might be developed along 
the streams of the State is not now utilized. 
It reports that one hundred and twenty- 
three towns have less population than they 
did ten years ago, and urges the appoint- 
ment of an engineer in the service of the 
State to “examine the condition of the 
water-power of the State, with a view to 
ascertaining to what extent it could be in- 
creased by the construction of dams and 
other means of storing water.” “If,” the 
Bureau adds, “the expenditure of a reason- 
able sum will store up power in our rivers 
and ponds and thus enable manufacturing- 
establishments to locate in these almost 
moribund towns, it will be for the benefit 
not only of manufacturers but of working- 
men and farmers.”’ The losses of popula- 
tion have been very marked in Barnstable, 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, Hamp- 
Shire, Middlesex, and Worcester county 
towns. If continued at the present rate a 
few more decades many towns will have 
to go out of business for lack of funds. 


Still Capable of Rising to Great Issues 


Doubtless the great statesmen are en- 
abled to play with buncombe issues because 
of the people’s intense absorption in the 
business of creating and enjoying new 
wealth. No student of the State’s history 
and her status to-day can doubt that Massa- 
chusetts will in the future as in the past 
rise to swift and imperative action upon 
any issue of genuine importance. There 
is something in the soil and climate, in the 
overshadowing great traditions of Massa- 
chusetts, that transmutes the new-comers 
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from all the other countries into an approx- 
imation of the historic Massachusetts type. 
Evacuation Day falls upon March 17, but 
it is not in honor of the good Saint Patrick 
that Boston’s Irishmen so gallantly cele- 
brate the anniversary of the British retreat, 
At most, it may be said that their vener:tion 
for the saint is far less evident than their 
detestation of the wicked English. And if 
their emotions on that momentous «nni- 
versary are deeply toned with affectionate 
regard for the land of their adoption, this 
is not otherwise than it should be, -ince 
Massachusetts is certainly the paradi.e of 
the Irish. It is a singular city in Massa- 
chusetts that has not for its mayor, irom 
time to time, a keen, clean, witty ) ung 
Irish lawyer, and for a majority of its pub- 
lic servants other Irishmen who, whatever 
may be said of their political inefficiency 
at home, so manage the business here that 
they impose upon an indifferent majority 
of other peoples the rule of an active minor- 
ity of their own. Herein the race is truly to 
the swift, and there are none swifter in the 
local politics of Massachusetts. 


IV. 
Leaders of the Old Stock and Some 
Others 


The old native stock still claims the high- 
est political offices, the senatorships and the 
governorship; still dominates the realm of 
large affairs in finance and industry; still 
determines what sort of political philosophy 
shall be preached to the people through the 
principal public journals; still takes the big 
graft in all the alliances of public credit and 
private profit. A Lodge, exquisitely alien 
to the common life, is senior Senator and 
master of the Republican organization. A 
Crane, shy, silent, simple, shrewd, master- 
ful yet modest, succeeds the glorious states- 
man Hoar, and in a single session, without 
making one speech, wins a working influ- 
ence in the federal Senate greater than his 
predecessor ever wielded. The old stock 
still turns out men, you see. A Guild is 
Governor — cordial in his office, handsome 
in the saddle or on the platform; deft, gen- 
uinely sympathetic, using his influence in 
the main to better the condition of the work- 
ing masses; aware, as Roosevelt is aware, 
that some business practices, once com- 
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mended, have gone out of fashion and 
must »e stopped by legal enactment: brave, 
but too cautious to be a popular idol in 
these swiftly shifting scenes. A Whitney 
conso:dates the metropolitan street-rail- 
ways, the gas-works, enlists the Hessian 
dollars of predatory Gotham, and pulls 
many wires behind the curtain in public- 
service corporations, banks, newspapers. 
He is teased with a quaint desire to be Gov- 
ernor, forgetting that his ways and works, 
that once won him public honor, have now 
another and a baleful significance. A 
Doug's rises from the shoemaker’s bench 
to the Governor’s chair; is even mentioned 
respectfully for the Presidency. His mil- 
lions, we infer, are clean; they excite no envy. 
A Sara McCall, the stubborn child of Massa- 
chusetts politics, flouts his superiors in their 
hour of need, and saves his bacon by ap- 
pealing in his crucial hour to the fiscal 
conscience of his constituents — an appeal 
that never fails in Massachusetts. 

In « word, the State belongs to the native 
sons; the cities, to the Irish — Fitzgerald, 
for example, the author of the movement for 
a bigger, brassier, busted Boston. Only 
give him money enough and he will make 
the old town look like a continuous vaude- 
ville. He will prove that young men can 
still prosper here by entering office poor 
and leaving it rich—leaving themselves rich, 
I mean, not the office. If you are a banker, 
advertise in his newspaper and get a slice 
of city funds on deposit. But there are 
other types — Duggan of Worcester, quiet, 
clean, efficient, a Democrat elected by a 
Republican city for his quality; Coughlin 
of Fall River, yesterday a street-car driver, 
studying law, and politics, at night; Kane 
of Lawrence, fighting uphill for betterments 
in a city owned by alien landlords. And 
there are others. The Boston prestidig- 
itator is not the ablest Irishman in Massa- 
chusetts; he is merely the noisiest. There 
are no vigilance committees upon the trail 
of these others; no finance commissions 
cutting down the graft in the interest of 
tired taxpayers. 


Plenty of High-priced Government 


Government is costly in Massachusetts. 
Its cost increases with the density of pop- 
ulation. The total of taxes collected in the 
State in 1906 (I quote a Boston city publi- 
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cation) was $56,165,963, or $18.46 per 
capita of the population. This was on real 
and personal property, and was collected 
from 509,537 individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions, trustees, etc., of whom 107,327 were 
non-resident. Approximately five-sixths of 
the population paid no property tax. Poll 
taxes were collected from 863,686 men. 
The State collected a direct tax of $3,500,- 
ooo, and took other revenue from corpo- 
rations, national banks, etc., totaling about 
nineteen millions. The State uses about 
ten millions a year to maintain its own in- 
stitutions, and distributes about nine mil- 
lions a year to the cities and towns. 

Consider the case of Boston. The city 
of Boston has in round numbers 600,000 
inhabitants. The statement was published 
early in this year that the city government 
in its various departments employs forty 
thousand individuals. The names on the 
city pay-roll fill a book of 223 pages of agate 
type. The total value of all the city’s prop- 
erty, real and personal, is $87,000,000. Its 
funded debt is $101,000,000. Its net fund- 
ed debt is $69,000,000. Js net debt was in- 
creased during the last fiscal year two and a 
quarter millions. Its annual revenue from 
all sources is about $24,000,000. You 
would naturally think that a corporation 
with a total investment of $87,000,000 and 
an annual income of $24,000,000 could 
at least pay its way as it went, and you might 
even reasonably expect it to be reducing 
instead of enlarging its net debt. So it 
would if it were a private corporation — 
or else it would speedily arrive in the hands 
of a receiver. The municipal corporation 
has this advantage over your private cor- 
poration: that it cannot fail; it has behind 
it not only its own assets, but also the en- 
tire assets of the residents of the munici- 
pality. In this case, that means a billion 
and a quarter added to the $87,000,000 
owned by the city corporation. 


Why Boston’s Vast Debt Grows Con- 
stantly 


The city of Boston should be paying off 
its debt. If its business was given in 
charge of a small board of experts — ex- 
pert business men, not expert politicians — 
its pay-rolls would be rid of several regiments 
of tax-eaters, unnecessary employees, and 
those who remained upon the rolls would 
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a full day’s work for a day’s pay, 
which is far from being the case to-day. 
Nowhere in all New England is there such 
a crying need for government by commis- 
sion as in the city of Boston. With four- 
teen aldermen and seventy-five council- 
men in the legislative department of the 
city government, is it any wonder that the 
public’s funds are spent with lavish hand, 
and in large part in ways so veiled and con- 
fusing that only the inner circle of politi- 
cians .nd the chief beneficiaries really un- 
derstood how it is done? Is it any wonder 
that waste is everywhere apparent, since 
responsibility is so widely diffused that the 
taxpayer cannot fairly hold any one man 
to account for anything that takes place? 


Public Credit in Partnership with Pri- 
vate Profit 


Boston builds subways, under streets 
and harbor, and leases them at nominal 
rates to the immensely profitable street- 
railway monopoly. She buys lands, for 
parks and institutions, and notoriously 
pays more for it than a private buyer would 
pay. In this respect Boston is not different 
from most other American cities. The fact 
is mentioned because somehow the student 
from the West expects better government in 
Boston than in younger, rawer, less ex- 
perienced communities. However strongly 
one may believe in the common sense of 
municipal ownership and operation of all 
public utilities, he must admit that until 
Boston learns how to get an honest and 
eficient city government she will be better 
off with her public utilities in private 
hands, and supervised by State commis- 
sions. Boston has good water, plenty of it, 
at fair rates. This is the one public utility 
service, of any considerable importance, 
that is owned by the city. The East Bos- 
ton ferries, earning less and costing more 
every year, exemplify the blend of official 
cupidity and stupidity that make the city 
government a backward, losing corpora- 
tion. The public business is everywhere 
subordinated to the game of politics. 
Fourteen aldermen, seventy-five council- 
men, and a drove of other office-seekers 
must give their first thought to securing 
their election; their second thought is, not 
unnaturally, under all the circumstances, 
upon how they may “get even with the 
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game’’ personally; their third thought, if per- 
chance any of them ever, take that third 
thought, is for the general welfare. 


The Fault of a Lazy Citizenship 


All of this is, of course, the fault of the 
citizens of Boston. Their government is 
precisely as good as they deserve.~ If they 
submit to be plundered, year in and year 
out, by a partnership of the mob and the 
big special-privilege grafters, they have no 
just cause of complaint. When a sufficient 
number of Boston’s big men, her real lead- 
ers, lift their eyes off their own private ledgers 
long enough to learn what new ideas in 
government have been tested and tried by 
other cities, they can get as good for Boston. 
They must first dismiss the absurd and 
provincial conviction that Boston is the 
best-governed city in America. She is in 
many ways one of the worst-governed cities 
in the world. Her main streets are paved 
still with ancient granite blocks, madden- 
ingly noisy, impossible to clean, killing in 
their effect upon both horses and vehicles. 
Surrounded as she is by wide, open spaces 
of cheap and beautiful home-inviting coun- 
try, her slums are as sad and terrible as 
any in America. Her higher public schools, 
with very few exceptions, are less con- 
cerned with the age their pupils live in than 
with the age that Cesar died in. She 
spends millions upon pleasure-drives for 
the rich, and each winter hundreds of her 
little slum children hide in hovels, half- 
frozen, half-fed, wholly neglected by drunk- 
en, unfortunate, or incapable parents. 
The little ones may believe that God still 
remembers them, but there can be no doubt 
that their civic mother has forgotten them. 
These things have I seen repeatedly during 
the last five winters. 


An Expert Criticism of Public Schools 


Boston’s schools are her pride. She 
spends four and a half millions upon them 
annually. Without them the trade in eye- 
glasses would languish. They adhere re- 
ligiously to the ancient dogma that “ men- 
tal discipline” can be got by a child only by 
studying books. Creative manual labor, by 
which the whole world lives, is still socially 
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George H. Martin, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education 


below par. The system is framed for the 
minority that will finish the course and be- 
come professionalized. At this point I wish 
to quote from the annual report of Mr. 
George H. Martin, the secretary of the 
State Board of Education. Mr. Martin 
says: 


There is a growing conviction that the scheme 
of public education must in some way be broad- 
ened to include provision for the healthy physical 
development both of boys and girls. This would 
require playgrounds and gymnasiums, large and 
small, and adequate supervision and instruction. 
“Some provision is now made at public expense, 
and private efforts are multiplying; but there can 
be no doubt that this necessity of growing boys 
and girls is a matter of public concern and legit- 
imate public support — not as a charity, not as 
fad or fancy, but as an imperative obligation. 

On another side the conditions of modern city 
life are unfavorable. -They offer few opportuni- 
ties for that participation in simple Ps varied 
forms of industrial activity on which children 
thrive, and which is also an essential part of a 
complete education. 

When the first report of the Board of Education 
was written, these natural means of education for 
mind and body were in full activity. Because 
they were so familiar, so fully a part of their every- 
day life, their educational value was overlooked. 
Because education through schools was scanty, 


its relative value was overestimated, and ; 
efforts for social improvement were dire: ted to 
increasing and improving the schooling. 
the time comes to write the seventieth report, the 


conditions have become reversed. W, hove 
schooling in abundance, and nothing else. Hence 
the necessity for a new view-point. 
Some of the Lost Advantage- 
An analysis of the earlier forms of home . duca- 


tion may serve to show what they contriluted, 


and may direct our thinking in planning | >r the 
present and the future. 

The children became familiar with the «gular 
rocesses of the household life,— the care >f the 
ouse, the preparation of food, the care f the 

children, the care of clothing. The girls, ; nd in 
many cases the boys, learned to sweep, dust wash, 


iron, make and tend fires, cook, sew, mend, ind to 
wash and dress the younger children. In more 
primitive times they learned to spin, wea\., and 
dye, to make butter and cheese, to cure mei's and 
fish. Outside the house they learned the « | re of 
horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry; the propa ration 
and care of plants; tillage, planting, and h: rvest- 
ing. They learned to do much constructic:: and 
repair work on buildings and tools. They lc.:rned 
to do all these things by actual helping in the do- 
ing, according to their age and strength, | egin- 
ning by merely running and carrying, gra:iually 
taking on more responsibility. 

In this they learned the orderly processes of a 
great variety of industries. They learned the qual- 
ities and uses of materials and the use of tools. 
They saw the necessity of continuous industry, 
and, because money was scarce, they learned to 
practise those small economies which are the 
basis of frugality and thrift. They gained certain 
mental power with it all. They learned to see 
straight and quickly. They learned to see «iffer- 
ences, and to compare. They learned to fit means 
to ends, and became ingenious and inventive. 
nee and common sense were developed. 

ore important than all, they were forced to take 
a serious view of life, and to feel their obligation 
of service. There was a social element in it all 
that gave it its chief value. The children worked 
as members of the family in a codperative way. 
They learned that where many worked together 
every little helped, and that only by mutual help 
could results be attained. 

With such an equipment, it is easy to see how 
they might get on in life with scanty schooling, 
for they had all the essentials. Add reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering, and the education was com- 
plete. Only the squire, the minister, and the doc- 
tor needed more. 

The problem now pressing for solution is, How 
to secure these essentials under modern city con- 
ditions. 

Through the codperation of the home much 
has been learned by school-children in the care 
and use of back yards. This has come about 
partly through the school-garden work. The 
school garden is another wholly feasible mears 
for the training of city children, and it has in it 
much educative value, if rightly conducted. 

By a modification ‘and extension of the manual- 
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training work, some of the old-time advantages 
may be gained. 


Half a Day for Books, Half a Day 


for Tools 


All of this work, to be well done, would call for 
considerable modifications of existing practice. 
First of all would be needed a simplification of 
existing courses of study. With such simplification 
would come spare time for the new work. It would 
probably be possible, in a forenoon session of four 
hours, say from 8.30 to 12.30, to do all of the aca- 
demic work needed, and in the afternoon to do 
shop and garden work and drawing of a substan- 
tial and useful kind. Some of the morning work 
would be reinforced by the afternoon work. This 
would be especially true of the language work and 
the arithmetic. 

These modifications may seem revolutionary, 
but they are not as revolutionary as the change 
by which the existing system has been built up. 
The effect would be to retain what of the present 
work is most useful, and to recover some of the 
former elements which have been lost. The proc- 
ess of recovery is likely to resemble the process 
by which the present system has become genera! 
—in being gradual, tentative, and local, and 
spreading through the united efforts of “enlight- 
ened men and women. 

The justification which has been offered for 
devoting the first eighteen years of a child’s life 
entirely to scholastic pursuits, ignoring wholly any 
specific future, has been that by the study of the 
subjects in the school curriculum general mental 
power might be acquired which could be turned 
to use in any specific calling. 


In actual practice, the result of the ex- 
clusive study of the subjects in the school 
curriculum has been to generate general 
mental boredom instead of general mental 
power, as witness the fact that most pupils 
acquire this learning reluctantly and take 
the first opportunity to forget it while learn- 
ing practically how to live in the larger 
world outside of the schoolroom. 

Mr. Martin adds: 


Recognition of the New Economic 
Order 


The result of basing school work on this theory 
has been that pupils have been going through the 
elementary and high schools without specific 

paration for any vocation, and late in life must 
a at the beginning of whatever calling they 
enter. 


Precisely, and the reason for it is exactly 
the same as the reason for corrupt and in- 
efficient city government generally; namely, 
the neglect by citizens of their social duty. 
The courses grow continually more scholas- 
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tic and professional because they are left 
too exclusively in the hands of profession- 
als. The natural result is that in due sea- 
son the schools are found to be operated 
for the teachers instead of for the children, 

I have examined scores of city and State 
documents in the attempt to learn the tend- 
encies of government in Massachusetts, 
and nothing has been more refreshing than 
this blast of common sense in the report of 
the secretary of the Board of Education. 
There are scores of other indications, in the 
reports of administrative departments «nd 
in the Acts and Resolves of the Legislature, 
that Massachusetts continues active in in- 
vestigating proposals for the general g.od; 
but nothing else in all the thousand. of 
pages of documents that I have here ex :m- 
ined so aptly proposes to bring public busi- 
ness forward into step with the new incus- 
trial régime. 


Some Surface-Scratching Reform: 


Most of the finished business of a levis- 
lative session in Massachusetts is of neces- 
sity of a commonplace and routine charac- 
ter. Yet the public business of this State is, 
in its. variety, more nearly like that of the 
nation than like the business of most of the 
other States. For example, Massachusctts 
appropriates very large sums annually to 
improve rivers and harbors, supplement- 
ing the national appropriations, or reach- 
ing needs not met in the national river and 
harbor bill. Not all of the progressive legis- 
lation of the 1907 session originated in the 
Governor’s recommendations, but a sig- 
nificantly large part of it had this origin. 
The Governor is unmistakably a leader, of 
sentiment if not of men —a conservative 
among radicals, a radical among conserv- 
atives. It may be said of him, as of Gov- 
esnor Proctor of Vermont, that he knows — 
what his people want and makes an intelli- 
gent effort to get it for them. He plows a 
straight furrow, if he does n’t plow deep. 
Among the surface-scratching reforms that 
were put into law on his recommendation at © 
the last session were the following: 

Corrupt Practices The Governor’ renewed 
his recommendation of the preceding year, in his 
inaugural in January, for an extension of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. There was no legislation 
on this subject in 1906, but this year the Legisla- 


ture passed an act prohibiting corporations from 
contributing -to campaign funds and requiring 
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itica! advertising to hear the name of some 
one responsible for it. 

State-ouse Fnlargement.— The Governor called 
attention to the necessity for increasing the 
accommodations for the various State boards 
and commissions by the construction of a modern 
ofice building. This suggestion resulted in a law 
providing for the appointment of a commission to 
consider plans for the extension of the present 
State-house by means of eastern and western wings 
in harmony with the general design of the existing 
Bulfinch front. 

Direc! Inheritance Tax.— A direct-inheritance- 
tax proposition has been in every Legislature for 
a great many years. At some sessions it has passed 
the House, only to be rejected in the Senate. This 
year Governor Guild came out in favor of it in his 
inaugur:! address, stating that he believed the 
time had come when the increasing needs of our 
treasur’ demanded a graduated tax on direct in- 
heritan.cs. This proposition has now been incor- 
porate into law, having been enacted and signed 
by the (;overnor on the last day of the session. In 
making this recommendation the Governor stated 
that “those who would be the heaviest contrib- 
utors are the very ones whose larger share of the 
fruits of prosperity make it just that they should 
bear the greater burden.” 

Tax on Automobiles— The Governor in his 
inaugural laid down the proposition that “he who 
is especially responsible for the waste and damage 
of public property should pay for any unusual 
damage that he causes. The suction of the au- 
tomobile tire, for instance, is the cause of excep- 
tional damage to the roads of the Common- 
wealth.’ He therefore recommended a tax on all 
motor-cars, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
maintenance of State highways. A bill providing 
for such a tax became a law in the closing days of 
the session. The Legislature also passed an act, 
chapter 408, extending the provisions of the law 
relative to convictions under the laws regulating 
the use and operation of automobiles. 

Powers and Duties of the Auditor — Up to the 
present year the auditor -had no authority, nor was 
it his duty, to examine into the accounts of State 
officials, boards, and institutions which receive 
State funds that have to be deposited with the 
State Treasurer. These receipts amounted to 
nearly $1,500,000 during 1906. The Governor 
took the ground that such matters should be sub- 
jected to audit by the auditor the same as regular 
claims against the Commonwealth. His recom- 
mendation that the auditor’s powers be extended 
so as to require him to audit the accounts referred 
to was enacted into law. 

Boiler Inspection — The Governor’s numerous 
recommendations with reference to further pro- 
tection of the public against the dangers from de- 
fective steam boilers resulted in the enactment 
of chapter 465, entitled “An Act Relative to the 

ration and Inspection of Steam Boilers,”’ and 
also in the enactment of a law providing for the 
appointment of a “Board on Boiler Rules.” Un- 
der this new legislation the public is assured a 
_ thorough inspection of boilers than ever 
ore. 

One Day’s Rest in Seven.— In his inaugural the 
Governor said: ‘European nations, not only from 
religious motives but from motives of social econ- 
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omy and common humanity, have found it nec- 
essary to provide at least one day’s rest in seven. 
If women and children are to be forbidden night 
work, all workers of all ages and classes should 
be given, as far as possible, one day’s rest in seven, 
especially demanded for a people of strenuous ap- 
plication and high-strung nervous activity. Where 
work of necessity and emergency enforces employ- 
ment on.Sunday, an opportunity should be given 
the Sunday toiler for some other day of rest.” 
Legislation based on this recommendation, after 
considerable discussion, was finally enacted on 
the last day of the session. 

Medical Examination in Factories—In 1906 
Governor Guild recommended an innovation by 
suggesting medical examination of school-children 
at the public charge, and in order that children 
whose parents could not provide for them proper 
medical attendance might have the benefit of ex- 
pert advice. The reports that came to the State- 
house as to the beneficial effect of the medical in- 
spection of school-children amply justified, in the 
Governor’s mind, the passage of this legislation, 
and in his inaugural of the present year he recom- 
mended its extension and inquired: “Shall not 
Massachusetts lead also in medical inspection of 
the children in our factories?” “The boy with 
weak lungs,”’ said he, “should not be exposed to 
the flying lint of the cotton-mills, though hearty 
labor in the open air might be not only permissi- 
ble, but remedial. Let us take those with weak 
hearts from the treadles, the incipient epileptic 
from the elevator-shaft, that the labor of the young 
may not become, as it too often does, drudgery 
that actually hastens the approach of death, but 
may be such as to promote, not livelihood alone, 
but life itself.” This recommendation has re- 
sulted in a comprehensive law providing for the 
division of the State into fifteen medical districts, 
for each of which an inspector is to be appointed. It 
is to be the duty of these State Inspectors of Health 
to inform themselves respecting the sanitary con- 
dition of their district and all the necessary dan- 
gers to the public health. They are to give infor- 
mation concerning the prevalence of tuberculo- 
sis and other dangerous diseases, and disseminate 
knowledge as to the best methods of preventing 
their spread; they are to inform themselves con- 
cerning the health of minors employed in facto- 
ries, and whenever they may deem it advisable or 
necessary they are to call the attention of the par- 
ents or the employers and of the State Board of 
Health to the ill-health or physical unfitness of 
such minors. These inspectors are to enforce 
certain laws relative to factory inspection which 
have hitherto devolved upon the district police. 
No such comprehensive law for the protection of 
the public health and the insurance of the workers 
against bad sanitary conditions of employment has 
ever been placed upon the statute-books of the 
State. 

Transportation and Railroad Problems.— The 
Governor in his inaugural reminded the Legis- 
lature that the development of the transportation 
facilities of the Commonwealth demanded its se- 
rious consideration. He called attention to the 
lack of sufficient trackage and rolling-stock to 
handle the freight business of the State, and the 
necessity of seeking a remedy from complaints 
of poor passenger-service and freight congestion. 
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These general observations were followed up later 
in the session by a special message recommending 
the creation of a special commission on commerce 
and industry, which should give special consid- 
eration to transportation questions and methods 
that might be devised for augmenting the industry 
and prosperity of the State. This resulted in the 
passage of an act providing for the appointment 
of such a commission, and the Governor hopes to 
be able to select his appointees within a short time. 
The Governor’s recommendation to ensure proper 
safeguards for the public in view of the proposed 
combination of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road is a matter of record. 

This Legislature also passed an act, approved 
by the Governor on May 14, providing for a more 
careful inspection of work-shops in order to en- 
sure their better ventilation and cleanliness. An 
act was also passed this year, and approved by 
the Governor, chapter 164, providing for the keep- 
ing of medical and surgical appliances in facto- 
ries, in order that opportunity for speedy attention 
in case of accident might be facilitated. 

Jury Rejorm.— The Governor urged upon the 
Legislature in his inaugural the necessity of jury 
reform, and the Legislature passed an act requiring 
registrars of voters to thoroughly investigate, be- 
fore placing on the jury list, the reputation, char- 
acter, and fitness for jury service of prospective 
selections, and such investigation to be by means 
of inquiries at the man’s place of residence, busi- 
ness or employment, or by any other means. The 
board is given power by this law to obtain the as- 
sistance of the police. 

Banking Rejorm.— In compliance with a recom- 
mendation of the Governor, a law has been passed 
giving the bank commissioner authority to protect 
depositors in foreign banking corporations. 

Bucket-Shop Law.— The Governor said in his 
inaugural: “I commend to your attention the 
abolition of the so-called bucket-shop, or, in other 
words, of the misuse of market quotations as a ba- 
sis for public owe a The Legislature passed 
a law against bucket-shops after a long contest ex- 
tending over many years, and these institutions 
have therefore been driven out of the State. 

Misleading Advertising.— The Governor called 
attention to “the propriety of legislation against 
the attempted sale, through misleading adver- 
tising, of properties which in some cases are known 
to be worthless to the promoters and which in some 
cases do not exist at all.”” A law was passed in- 
tended to reach this sort of swindling. 

Gas and Electric Light Commission.— In 1894 
a special law was passed prohibiting the Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners from having any 
other business. The Governor took the ground 
that this prohibition acted as an unnecessary 
brake upon the appointing power in the matter of 
selecting the ablest men for such important boards 
as this, and he accordingly advised the repeal of 
the act in question. The Legislature accepted this 
recommendation. 

The Militia.— The Governor recommended 
liberal treatment of the militia, calling attention 
to the desirability of providing suitable and sol- 
dierly full-dress uniforms in order that a proper 
esprit de corps might be maintained and recruiting 
stimulated. The Legislature has accepted this 


recommendation and provided the apprupriation 
necessary to carry it out. 

Forest Protection.— The Governor recommend. 
ed more effective laws in regard to forest fires, and 
the Legislature passed, chapter 431, an ac’ to pro- 
vide for the better protection from fire «f wood- 
lands adjoining railroads. This act requ ‘res rail. 
road corporations to install and maintai. spark. 
arresters on locomotives, and provides further 
regulations to be observed by railroads ad their 
employees in this connection. 

Divorce.— Legislation was passed, {: lowing 
the Governor’s recommendation, autho izing a 
justice of the Superior Court, if he deems it ad- 
visable, to appoint an attorney to investi \te and 
report to the court in relation to suits for ‘ivorce. 
This law was passed as a result of the Go. ernor’s 
suggestion that uncontested divorce cases '\¢ sub- 
ject to investigation at the hands of som: public 
official in each county, in order that “it nay be 
known that Massachusetts regards the © crriage 
vow as something more than a social conve “tion to 
be lightly assumed and as lightly abandone:!.” 


Among other important legislation ap- 
proved by the Governor this year wis the 
Overtime Bill, so-called, and an act ex- 
tending the Eight-Hour Law, so-called, so 
as to make it apply to engineers in )ublic 
institutions as well as to workmen, !abor- 
ers, and mechanics. The session was nota- 
ble also for an act authorizing savings-banks 
to issue cheap industrial insurance. It is 
hoped that this will relieve the poor of the 
excessive charges now levied on them for 
this class of insurance. Another act provides 
for establishing three additional State san- 
atoriums for tubercular patients,— one in 
northeastern Massachusetts, one in_ the 
southeast, and one in the Connecticut val- 
ley. Half a million a year was set aside for 
building State highways. Governor Guild 
induced the Legislature to authorize a com- 
mission to study the subject of old-age pen- 
sions for working men and women, having 
in mind, perhaps, the successful and henef- 
icent operation of the German old-age pen- 
sion system. Perhaps we may before long 
have a commission studying the problem of 
a minimum living-wage for workers not 
yet ready to be pensioned. It is conceivable 
that some time the State may even perceive 
its obligation to insure its members against 
lack of honorable employment suited to 
their capacity. Some time, it may be, city 
and State governments will officially take 
notice of the economic revolution of the 
last half-century, that has changed a pop- 
ulation of small business men and farmers 
into a population of wage-earners dependent 
upon the initiative of a small minority of their 
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Looking down the main business street, Springfield 


number for bread and shelter. Mr. Martin’s 
advocacy of a radical revision of the courses 
of study in the public schools, and Gov- 
ernor Guild’s beginning in the movement 
toward old-age pensions are, whether con- 
sciously or not, steps in recognition of this 
vast change in the character of the people’s 
economic condition. 


Now Let us Stroll Through the State 


Let us now leave the official documents 
on the table and stroll through the State. 
We will take train at Boston for Spring- 


field. The distance is a hundred miles, and 
if the Boston & Albany train is not more 
than usually belated, we will do it in four 
hours. Springfield is the seat of the govern- 
ment firearms factory. She has many other 
factories, mostly working in metals and 
employing a high grade of workmen at good 
wages. St. Gaudens’ statue of the Puritan 
—in Springfield they call it the Deacon 
Chase statue — is alone worth going a hun- 
dred miles to see. You have heard of the 
Springfield Republican, and have a lively 
curiosity to see where it is published. This 
great newspaper, the “Connecticut Valley 
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Bible,” is second to none in the United 
States in its reputation for ability and in- 
dependence. It was founded in 1824 by 
Samuel Bowles, printer, son of Samuel 
Bowles, candle-maker. Samuel Bowles, 
printer, bought a printing-outfit in Hartford 
and rafted it up the river to Springfield; 
his paper was a weekly. His son, Samuel 
Bowles third, founded the Daily Republican; 
his son, Samuel Bowles fourth, founded the 
Sunday Republican, the fifth Samuel Bowles, 
now a student at Harvard, will no doubt 
continue the family tradition by founding 
the Evening Republican when his turn 
comes to control the property. The city 
has close to one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, with a larger percentage of native- 
born, old New England stock than any 
other city in the State, and enjoys a govern- 
ment so free from scandals that it would 
seem idyllic in Boston. Springfield is now 
redeeming her river-front, to make a beau- 
tiful public park. 

Eight miles up the river is Holyoke, 
where thirty paper-mills turn out a larger 
amount of fine writing-materials than any 
other city in the land. Sixty thousand peo- 
ple reside here, and fifty-nine thousand of 
them were rooting for their champion base- 
ball team the day we made our pilgrimage 
through the town and up Mount Tom. 
Chicopee and Westfield, with other thri- 
ving cities and towns close to Springfield, 
swell the population of what may be termed 
the Springfield urban district to close upon 
two hundred thousand. That is a pleasant 
country to watch from the deck of a trolley - 
car. 


The Price of Success on the Farms 


On through Amherst, the seat of the col- 
lege of that name and of the State Agricul- 
tural College; through Shelburne; through 
the Hoosac Tunnel to North Adams, whose 
factory output mounts in annual value 
while the number of her factories decreases. 
At Williamstown, the seat of Williams Col- 
lege, we find a match for Dartmouth, in 
New Hampshire, in the competition for the 
crown as the loveliest college settlement in 
New England. Thence down the line of 
the hills through the summer towns — 


Lenox, Stockbridge, and the rest, seats of 


fashion and luxury in the outdoor months; 
they must seem very far out of the world 


when the deep snows come down. Get off 
the trolley in a quiet cross-roads village 
and walk along the highway into the coun- 
try. Ata mile’s end we come to a flourish- 
ing farmstead. We are courteously re. 
ceived by the master of the place. A drink 
of cold spring-water tastes good after the 
tramp in the sun. We learn that (in his 
opinion) farming is just as profitable in 
Massachusetts as it ever was, provided one 
gives it the same amount of study and atten- 
tion he must give to any other business he 
would succeed in. Massachusetts, \e are 
told, can in many places grow mor? corn 
to the acre than Iowa — she has done as 
well as one hundred bushels of shelle.! corn 
to the acre. But this calls for rich fertiliza- 
tion and closest cultivation. Such fie':/s are 
necessarily few and small in extent. Most 
Massachusetts grist-mills have gone out of 
business, so that it is not always easy to get 
corn and wheat ground here, Anyway, 
it is cheaper, in most cases, to bring grain 
from the West. The principal farm crop, 
aside from dairy products, is hay. At $15 to 
$22 a ton it pays to glean the meadows 
clean; pays better on most Massachusetts 
soils than it would to plant grains. Farther 
east, in the Connecticut valley, some fine 
tobacco-fields are seen. A little is grown as 
far north as the Vermont line. But this is 
a specialty, interesting but bulking small 
in the total of farm products. On our way 
home we get off at Worcester. There we 
find the handsomest city hall in New Eng- 
land, if perhaps we except the little master- 
piece given to Fairhaven by Henry H. 
Rogers. ‘“‘And it was built within the ap- 
propriation, too,” says Mayor Duggan. In 
Worcester the “Heart of the Common- 
wealth” and the State’s second city, we find 
manufactures almost if not quite as varied 
as in Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Northern Mill Cities 


Our next journey out of Boston will be 
northward. We pass Lexington and Con- 
cord, where the Minute-men whipped the 
red regulars and where in later years the 
poet Emerson fired the shot heard round 
the world; but we do not stop there, since 
our concern is with the affairs of this day. 
We stop at Lawrence, which reminds us of 
Manchester in New Hampshire, with its 
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low, shabby business blocks, its dusty, 
ill-kept streets, its general air of an over- 
grown village, or of a young city so desper- 
ately busy making money that it has no 
time to be tidy. The Merrimac River is 
lined with huge textile mills for a mile, it 
seems, on either side. A new worsted mill, 
the largest in the world, we are told, rears 
its huge brick bulk upon the site where, 
years ago, a cotton-mill collapsed and bore 
hundreds down in wreck and death. We 
stand at noon and watch the army pour-out 
of the mill gates. Down half a dozen streets 
they come, most of them women, a few chil- 
dren, many bare-armed young men — not 
laggard, but stamped with the quality of 
patience. Lawrence empties her sewage 
and her mill-drainage into the river. A few 
miles above, Lowell does likewise. Farther 
up, Nashua and Manchester also empty 
their sewage and mill-drainage into the 
Merrimac. Each in turn takes its water- 
supply from the river. Farther down the 
river Haverhill empties her sewage into the 
river and likewise takes her drinking-water 
from the same source, It isa highly colored 
and no doubt a highly flavored river as it 
passes Lawrence. We are told the fish can- 
not or will not live in it. Ben Butler once 
proposed that the cities along the Merri- 
mac should unite to build trunk-line sewers 
to carry their sewage down to the sea, and 
trunk-line water-mains to bring drinking- 
water from Lake Winnepesaukee in New 
Hampshire. The valley supports a pop- 
ulation of, say, four hundred thousand 
people. It ought to be a good place to enlist 
soldiers immune against the intestinal dis- 
eases that afflict our fighters in the Philip- 
pines. 

Lowell has thirty thousand operatives in 
her mills; Lawrence, something less. Haver- 
hill is one of the three shoe centres of the 
State. Like Brockton, she won temporary 
celebrity awhile ago by electing a socialist 
mayor. Lynn is the third of the shoe towns. 
She has not followed the political exam- 
ple of the other two. Weare unable to learn 
just what may be the connection between 
shoes and socialism, unless, as one man, a 
policeman, tells us, it is because the shoe- 
shops employ a higher grade of skilled labor 
than do the textile mills,— men who read 
and think more, and whose wages are bet- 
ter than those of the textile town work- 
folk. 


Fall River and New Bedford 


For a third journey we will go south trom 
Boston to Fall River, the chief cotton-mi ling 
country of the State. Over seventy :uills 
are here. The wage scale of Fall River de- 
termines the scale for the industry thro.gh- 
out the State. A majority of the emplovees 
are women and children. The student irom 
the rural West wonders whether it was worth 
while to invent all of this complicated ma- 
chinery, since it has resulted chiefly, as jar 
as he can see, in creating a few great or- 
tunes and in harnessing thousands of wor :en 
and children to the machines. He had »«ip- 
posed that the function of a labor-saving 
machine was to save human labor. It seems 
to him that these machines ought to be re- 
named, and hereafter called machines or 
multiplying human labor. 

Let us take the trolley to New Bedford, 
which, as we have heard, is the seat of the 
whaling industry, The whaling industry? 
Why, it would n’t pay New Bedford’s cigar 
bill to-day. Here is the most amazing le- 
velopment of textile milling. Between sixty 
and seventy mills at work! Thirteen new 


ones built last year, Mr. Pease, the editor of . 


The Mercury tells us, and none that cost 
less than $600,000. Immigrants coming in 
at the rate of three hundred a week for two 
years past; the city growing with leaps and 
bounds; ambitious to be the second city of 
the State; already first in the manufacture 
of fine cottons. We go down to the water- 
front, and have the good luck to see four or 
five whaling-ships tied up there. One that 
has just returned from a twenty-two months’ 
trip had a rich catch. Her captain’s share 
alone was $16,000. Weask Mr. Pease about 
conditions in the New Bedford mills. Are 
the workers able to save anything? ‘‘Save 
anything? Why, the typical mill family 
consists, of the father, earning $20 a week as 
a spinner; the mother, earning $12 a week 
as a weaver; and two out of five or six chil- 
dren earning from five to seven dollars a 
week in minor places. That makes a weekly 
pay-envelope that they ought to be able to 
save something from.” “ And they do; go to 
one of the savings-banks on Saturday eve- 
nings,”’ said the grizzled foreman, who had 
just joined us, “and you’ll have to take 
your place at the end of a line of waiting 
depositors that may number one hundred 
and fifty people.”’ 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER 


The Seat of the Modern Rogers Group 


Across the river from New Bedford lies 
Fairh: ven, the town that H. H. Rogers made 
famous. We cross on the ferry. The next 
train for Brockton is two hours distant. 
Stroll down the street into the town centre. 
Approach the church and marvel at its clas- 
sical cut-stone beauty. Captain Bryant, a 
soldierly figure of a man, picks us up and 
shows us the Rogers group, so to say,— the 
Town Hall, the Library, the Masonic Hall, 
the Inn, the High School; when he tells us 
how Mr. Rogers, who was born in Fair- 
haven, clerked in the Union Grocery while he 
went 1o high school; how he sold oil there 
for — | think it was a dollar and a quarter 
a gallon, and got the idea into his head that 
there was big money in oil for him if he 
could get into the business as a producer; 
how \Mr. Rogers married and pulled brakes 
on this very railroad at $28 a month; and 
how he went into the Pennsylvania oil-fields 
and roughed it, with his young wife, on $40 
a month. By this time you understand that 
Captain Bryant is Mr. Rogers’s right-hand 
man in the work he has done at Fairhaven; 
or, if not precisely his chief adviser, isat least 
one of his most valuable lieutenants. It 
has n't always been easy for Mr. Rogers to 
give money to Fairhaven; you may be sure 
there were strong-headed folk who fought 
his gifts. But he has had his way, and the 
pretty little town where he ran barefoot, 
where he stammered out his first tongue- 
paralyzing appeal for the privilege of “* see- 
ing home” a pretty girl neighbor, is the 
richer for his grateful memories of those 
earlier years. He is superintendent of streets 
of Fairhaven, and takes a lively interest in 
their condition. He plants trees every- 
where; cuts down none. Mattapoisett, a 
village near-by, had a celebration this sum- 
mer, an old-home week affair. The com- 
mittee asked Mr. Rogers to come. He 
would on condition they saved for him 
(he wrote) the seventh pew from the front 
on the left — the pew he sat in with his 
grandfather when, as a boy, he visited 
at his father’s father’s home. They did n’t 
know he remembered. ‘One of the finest 
men that ever lived,” said Captain Bryant; 
“always helping some one. Not one of 
his schoolmates has ever come to want 
if he knew it, or ever will.” Pleasant 
side-lights on the character of one of 
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the biggest of Mr. Lawson’s “money- 
devils.” 


The Cities that Touch Elbows with 
Boston 


Let us now visit the cities adjacent to 
Boston — Cambridge, Chelsea, Somerville, 
Newton, Everett; Quincy, the home of 
Presidents; the ‘‘richest town,” Brookline; 
and the other towns that ring the metropolis 
around with a solid wall, on the landward 
sides, of urban population. A stranger 
would at once assume, if ignorant of the 
lines upon the map, that all of these cities 
and towns were a part of Boston. There 
is no-open space, except the river, between 
Cambridge’s hundred thousand people and 
Boston’s six hundred thousand to indicate 
a political division. Somerville and Boston 
have grown together. Chelsea is Bostonian 
in environment and in character. Everett 
on the north and Milton and Quincy on the 
south are joined to the city by a closely built 
suburban development. Yet they all, ex- 
cept in sofar as some of them share the ben- 
efit and the cost of metropolitan water, 
park, and sewer district systems, prefer to 
maintain individual existence, outside the 
Boston corporation. They all help sup- 
port the big stores, the theatres, the news- 
papers, and other metropolitan institutions 
of Boston, and thousands of their people 
go into the big cities every day to business 
or to labor. They refuse to be absorbed 
because they perceive that Boston’s gov- 
ernment is costly, incompetent in many 
ways, and because they do not wish to as- 
sume any share of Boston’s enormous pub- 
lic debt. The Hub is really, counting in the 
residents of the adjacent cities and towns, 
a city of a million people, and fourth among 
American cities. But she will not achieve 
this rank legally, by attracting her neighbors 
into a civic partnership, until she has got a 
clean and efficient city government. 

A trip up the north coast takes us to Sa- 
lem, Marblehead, Gloucester, Newbury- 
port — where wharves once thronged with 
white-sailed ships now rot idly in the sun, 
and where the whir of spindles is the voice 
of the newer industry. The centuries rest 
lightly on the shoulders of these old towns. 
They still send out their young men and 
women to adventure up and down the 
world, albeit they now try other channels 
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than those favored by their forefathers. 
Swarms of dark foreigners have brought 
new standards of living into their humbler 
quarters, but as a rule the old stock has 
risen buoyantly above the incoming human 
tide. 


The Yankee Still Commands 


And so the tale runs. You whirl through 
wide country spaces mostly growing up to 
young scrub timber, the fields and mead- 
ows religiously clipped of their hay crop, 
though no house be visible. You tarry in 
towns and cities big and little, alive to their 
finger-tips with energy and productivity. 
Almost everywhere you find a strong color- 
ing of dark-skinned, black-eyed people of 
the south European races in the streets 
store, and mill groups. But almost every, 
where you find the Yankee still in command. 
He has not lost his virility. He still manages 
usually to get the better end of a bargain, 


and to grin over the telling of it. Out Cape 
Cod way he flourishes about as he did a 
hundred years ago. He has not grown so 
much poorer thereas the superficial observers 
would have you believe. He simply has n’t 
grown richer in the ways that inland com- 
munities have grown richer. His '‘fe is 
more primitive. But he is a mighty racy in- 
dividual, and if you pick him up for some- 
thing “‘easy,’’ something left over from an- 
other age, you are due for a surprise. 

Looking back upon the many journeys 
into all the six States of the little but mighty 
northeastern group, and comparing them, 
in their past and their present, with other 
State groups more favored by the bounty 
of nature, I am minded to bring the series 
to a conclusion, and to answer the inquiry, 
‘“What’s the matter with New England?” 
by quoting the words of the wise and kindly 
doctor of Manchester, who stoutly deciared, 
‘The only thing the matter with New Eng- 
land is, there is n’t enough of it!”’ 


SILENCE 


By HARLEY R. WILEY 


The Fates have wrought with sounds at strife 
And on their ringing anvils made 

The noisy pattern of this life 
With golden silences inlaid. 


Lo, where these rests of stillness fall 

In life’s great psalm, above the whole 
And star-like sweeping over all, 

We catch the song’s sublimer soul. 


And in the tortured herds of men, 

Where shouting passions bait and prod, 
The soul slips from its dusty pen 

And in the silence touches God. 


Love and Sentiment 


AS DEPICTED BY THE 


ARTISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS OF THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE LAST CENTURY 


REPRODUCED FROM PRINTS IN THE COLLECTION OF 


H. E. KNIGHT 
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THE CONSPIRATORS 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


AUTHOR OF THE “LAND OF joy,” “KITTY OF THE ROSES,” ETC. 


CHARACTERS 


CONSTANCE AYLWIN, @ young married 
woman. 

Hore MEREDITH, @ spinster of twenty-one. 

GrratpD (otherwise “ Jerry”) Brooks, 
a bachelor of thirty and brother to Con- 
STANCE. 

CHARLES, a middle-aged servant. 


SCENE 


Drawing-room of the Aylwin’s home, 
“White Birches,” Windimere, Long Island. 
A richly furnished apartment with high 
wainscoting of black walnut and upper walls 
of Spanish leather in copper and gold, which 
tones are carried out in the large rug which 
covers the floor, and in the other furnishings. 
A broad and deep bow-window occupies al- 
most all of the back of the stage and contains 
wide window-seats upholstered in leather, a 
tea-table with old-fashioned copper kettle and 
jurnishings, and two small chairs. Ever- 
green wreaths, tied with ribbon bows, hang 
at each window, and a bunch of mistletoe is 
suspended above the table. Through the win- 
dows is seen a winter landscape and falling 
snow. Alt lejt of stage is a huge fireplace with 
burning logs. An arm-chair fronts it. Alt 
right are folding doors with portieres drawn 
back at either side. In the centre stands a 
large table bearing a lamp, a few pieces of 
good bric-d-brac, an immense bowl of crim- 
Son roses, and one or two books. Beside it is 
an easy-chair. Smaller tables, holding orna- 
ments, flank the bow-window, and a high- 
backed chair occupies the right upper corner. 
Other chairs are scattered about the stage. 
Electroliers from walls, right, left, and back. 
These are uniighted, and the stage is dim 
save jor a flood of white light from the win- 
dows and the mellow glow jrom the fire. 


TIME 


Three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth of December. CONSTANCE is 
discovered standing in front of fireplace. 
She is dressed for driving, and is buttoning a 
glove, holding it to the fire-light and frowning. 


CoNnsTANCE. Oh, bother these buttons! 
I do wish Jerry would come down and 
swear for me! There! [Secures the last but- 
ton, sighs, and drops her hands.| I suppose, 
though, I might as well do it myself, for, 
after all, swearing is a minor sin beside 
those I’ve already committed to-day. Let 
me see [counts on her fingers). First, I’ve 
lied to Hope Meredith; second, I’ve lied to 
my brother; third, I’ve lied to the servants. 
Is n’t it dreadful? And the only thing that 
keeps me from lying to my husband is the 
fact that he is not at home. I suppose I 
ought to feel mean and guilty, but I don’t. 
Perhaps I have already reached the stage 
of callousness where the conscience gives 
up in despair; perhaps I am already a hard- 
ened criminal. I wonder! I don’t feel 
hardened — particularly. But perhaps the 
process is so gradual, the — the poison so 
insidious — Oh, dear, what am I talking 
about? [Goes to window and looks out.| No 
carriage yet! [Returns and sits in chair by 
fire, opening her coat.| 

But, really, they were all very tiny little 
lies — white lies, I believe they’re called. 
And they were all told for the best purpose 
in the world — to make others happy. For 
they will be happy, I’m sure of it —as 
happy as they’ve been miserable, and that’s 
saying a good deal. For I’ve seen through 
them both. Ever since it was broken off — 
and it’s almost eighteen months — Jerry 
has acted like an animated tombstone and 
Hope has looked like a faded wreath of 
immortelles! They have n’t fooled me a 
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bit, either of them; neither Jerry, with his 
show of cynical indifference, nor Hope, 
with her pathetic gayety. They’re both of 
them just as much in love as they ever were, 
perhaps more! And of all stubborn, obsti- 
nate, mulish people they’re the stubborn- 
est, the obstinatest, and the mulishest! 
Hope has never mentioned Jerry’s name — 
not once! but I’ve noticed she has always 
paid very close attention when I’ve spoken 
of him, in spite of her assumed indifference. 
And Jerry has never visited us here, save 
once when he knew that Hope was South, 
for fear that he might meet her. And he 
would have, too. He’d have met her if I’d 
had to drag her here by the hair of her head, 
the obstinate thing! And that’s what I’m 
doing to-day, only I am not endangering 
her hair. When Jerry walked in on us last 
night with his left arm in a sling I made up 
my mind on the instant he should n’t go 
back to town until he had spoken to her. 
Why, the hand of Providence is in it! Of 
course, I’m sorry he fell and sprained his 
wrist, but if he had n’t he would n’t have 
come near us. I wonder if he knows she 
is home? If he does it is strange he 
should come, sprained wrist or no sprained 
wrist. 

However, I sha’ n’t quarrel with Provi- 
dence. I’ve got them where I want them 
at last, and meet they shall. I’ve sent a 
note to Hope telling her she simply must 
come over this afternoon — that I’ve some- 
thing terribly important to say to her. I’ve 
made Jerry promise on his word of honornot 
to leave the house for fear he might catch cold 
in his arm, and now I am going to run away 
and leave them to fight it out! If only they’ll 
come off their high horses for just a mo- 
ment! But there’s no telling what such 
persons will or won’t do. They broke it off 
because she went abroad for a month and 
he did n’t want her to. She did n’t want to 
herself, for that matter, but that interfering 
old aunt of hers filled her brain with a lot 
of nonsense about asserting her independ- 
ence before marriage and not allowing her 
future husband to dictate to her, and such 
stuff; and Hope took it all in, like a little 
silly; and now look at them! Hope was 
miserable all the time she was away, and 
wrote a mean letter to Jerry, and he wrote 


-her a meaner one, and then — presto! — it 


was all off. 
But it’s going to be all on again, or else 


I’ve perjured myself for nothing; and J] 
don’t think that I have! [Rises and crosses 
again to the window.] At last! I never 
knew them so slow at the stable! If I don’t 
hurry, Hope will get here before I’m gone, 
I wonder [pauses and looks thoughtfully into 
the fire}— I wonder why Jerry was so anx- 
ious that I should go out. He said it would 
do me good and that I must n’t stay in on 
his account. It’s odd. Still [shrugs he 
shoulders], I was dying to go, and so — 
Enter CHARLES. 


CHARLES. Thecarriageis waiting, ma’am, 

CONSTANCE. It is time, I should think. 

CHARLES. I’m very sorry, ma’am. Jo- 
seph was away on an errand for Mr. Brooks, 
ma’am, when you sent the order. 

ConsTANCE. An errand ? For my brother? 
How strange! He said nothing to me 
about sending him. Do you know where 
Joseph went? 

CHARLES. No, ma’am. 

CONSTANCE. Very well, it’s of no im- 
portance. By the way, Charles. 

CHARLES. Yes, ma’am? 

CONSTANCE. I am expecting Miss Mer- 
edith this afternoon. When she comes tell 
her I was obliged to go away. [Aside] Oh, 
dear! Lie number five! Tell her I was 
obliged to go away, but will be back very 
soon. Show her in here, Charles, and say 
I must see her; don’t allow her to returm 
home before I come, on any pretext. Do 
you understand ? 

CHARLES. Oh yes, ma’am; very good, 
ma’am. 

ConsTANCE. And — er — don’t mention 
to Mr. Brooks that Miss Meredith is ex- 

. It— it might worry him. You will 
careful not to, won’t you? 

CHARLES. Yes, ma’am. 

ConsTANCcE. That’s all, Charles. [Exit 
CHARLEs.] How nice and cozy it looks in 
here! What a place for lovers! I wonder if 
they ’ll — but what’s the use in wondering? 
They'll probably behave like the pair of sil- 
lies they are. [She goes out.) Jerry!... 
Jerry! I’m going now . . . About five, I 
think. .. . What say? ... No, I won't 
hurry. . .. Jerry, won’t you please come 
down to the drawing-room and sit? There’s 
such a lovely fire, and you know you must 
keep your arm nice and warm. You will? 
That’s a dear chap. Good-by! 

[There is a sound of a closing door. Enter 
Cartes, He goes to the fireplace, mends 
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the fire, and then stands with his back to it, 
warming his hands.| 

CuarLes. There’s something up, J say! 
Here’s Mr. Gerald and the madam both 
sending off notes and not letting the other 
know about ’em, and the madam going out 
driving in a snow-storm, which ain’t at all 
like her. It’s very mysterious to say the 
least! [Shakes his head disapprovingly.] I 
do hope as how it ain’t scandal! 

[Enter GERALD on tiptoe. His lejt arm is 
supported by a sling formed of a bright-col- 
ored silk handkerchie}. He peers anxiously 
about the stage.] 

GrraALp. Gone at last, thank Heaven! 
I thought she’d never be off! [Sighs with 
rdief and approaches fireplace. Sees 
CHARLES and starts nervously.] Oh, that 
you, Charles? I —I did n’t see you at first. 
Awfully dark in here, is n’t it? 

CHARLES. Yes, sir. Would you like a 
light, sir? 

GERALD. No, no! That is, I—er— 
like the gloaming ; very romantic, you know, 
the gloaming. Did you ever sit in the gloam- 
ing, Charles, and gloam beautiful pale pur- 
ple thoughts ? 

CuarLEs. No, sir; I can’t say as I ever 


did, sir. 

GERALD. Really? You should try 
it. 

Cartes. Thank you, sir, I will. Can 
I get you anything ? 


GERALD. Let me see. Yes, bring the 
cigars from the library. © 

CHARLES. Very good, sir. | 

[Exit CHARLES. GERALD sifs at fable, 
leaning forward with hands clasped on his 
knees. There is a sound of a closing door 
and he starts nervously.] 

GERALD. By Jove, I’m as skittish as a 
colt! I suppose it’s the penalty of a guilty 
conscience. I dare say a fellow who has 
steeped himself in crime as I have to-day 
has no right to expect calm nerves. I started 
out by deceiving my sister; I followed that 
up with a deliberate and verbal lie to her; 
I thereupon wrote a brief series of lies to 
Hope, lied to Joseph, lied again to Con- 
stance, and — and now I experience a most 
fascinating inclination to lie to Charles! 
It just shows how the habit grows. Talk 
about drink! Nothing takes such a hold on 
a chap, nothing so enslaves him body and 
soul, as lying. [Rises and walks nervously 
between fireplace and window.) What a sub- 
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ject for the artist, Liar’s Progress!” 
First scene, the dilettante lie, the mere social 
fib, thoughtlessly, unsuspectingly indulged 
in to avoid a function or break an engage- 
ment; second scene, the deliberate prevari- 
cation, the whetting of the growing appetite; 
third scene, the deliberate whopper, told for 
a purpose and with a relish. And so on, 
scene after scene, until, last of all, we find 
the liar in the very depths, a real-estate 
agent or an auctioneer! before fire.) 
Not satisfied with lying, I have added for- 
gery to my list. I feel myself becoming 
blasé already. I contemplate theft without 
a throb of excitement. Even murder sounds 
tame and uninteresting. If this sort of 
thing keeps up, by New Year’s I shall be 
sighing for a new crime, as that Roman 
chap sighed for a new pleasure. So far my 
schemes have carried. To be sure, Joseph 
was not able to deliver my note in person to 
Miss Meredith, and so brought no reply. 
But she was expected home shortly, and as 
the note was distinctly imperative I fancy 
she will come. I had some difficulty in im- 
itating Constance’s handwriting, but I flat- 
ter myself that I did rather well; the signa- 
ture, at least, was perfect, for I traced it. 
So far, so good. Then, to my surprise, Con- 
stance required almost no persuasion to go 
out for a drive. So the stage is set, the hero 
— who feels much more like the villain — 
awaits, and the lights are appropriately 
lowered. Enter now the heroine! [CHARLES 
enters, carrying box of cigars.] Ha! It is only 
the comedian. [70 CHARLES] Put them on 
the table there. 

CHARLES. Is there anything else, sir? 

GERALD. Nothing, thanks. [Selects cigar 
and lights it, observing CHARLES /urtively.] 
Er, by-the-by, Charles, it’s just possible that 
Miss Meredith may call. 

CHARLES [starting]. Yes, sir. 

GERALD. If she should, just show her in 
here. Tell her that Mrs. Aylwin desired her 
to wait; in short, don’t allow her to go away 
at any cost. Understand? 

CHARLES. Yes, sir; very good, sir. 

GERALD. And, one thing more, Charles; 
kindly abstain from mentioning my pres- 
ence here. That is important. You see, 
Charles, it’s — er — it’s a sort of a joke. 
[Laughs jeebly.| 

CuHaRLEs. I quite understand, sir. 
[Laughs discreetly behind his hand.] 

GERALD. I believe to-morrow is some 
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sort of a holiday, is n’t it? [Takes out bill- 
roll and selects a bill.| 

CHARLES. Why, sir, it’s Christmas! 

GERALD. Dear me! Are you quite sure? 

Caries. Oh, quite, sir. Observe the 
wreaths, sir. 

GERALD. Oh — ah — the wreaths; to be 
sure; yes, you quite convince me. 

CuartEs. And the mistletoe, sir! 

GERALD. Mistletoe? Why, to be sure, 
above the tea-table. I had n’t noticed it. 
Let me see, is n’t there some sort of a 
— er — privilege connected with mistletoe, 
Charles ? 

CHARLES [smiling behind his hand and 
coughing]. ‘They do say, sir, that when a 
gentleman finds a lady under the mistletoe, 
sir, he is allowed to kiss her, sir. 

GERALD. Indeed? You quite surprise 
me! Buta charming custom, Charles. May 
I enquire whether—oh, merely for in- 
formation, I assure you! — whether you 
have ever tested the — er — the efficacy of 
the mistletoe ? 

CHARLES. You mean —? 

GERALD [nodding]. Exactly! 

CHARLES. Well, yes, sir; meaning no 
offense, sir. 

GERALD. None taken, I assure you. And 
it — it worked all right, Charles ? 

CHARLES [smiling]. Ahem; very satis- 
factorily, sir. 

GERALD. Indeed? In that case, Charles, 
I will trouble you to move that tea-table 
about three feet to the left. It annoys me to 
see furniture arranged with such geometri- 
cal precision; true art, Charles, is never 
precise. 

CuarLEs. Very good, [Moves table.] 
Is there anything else, sir? 

GERALD. Why, yes, you might oblige me 
by accepting this as a Christmas present. 
[Hands bill to CHARLES.] You are quite 
certain about to-morrow being Christ- 
mas ? 

CHarLEs. Oh, quite, sir; the wreaths — 

GERALD. Oh, yes, I had forgotten the 
wreaths. If I want anything I will ring. I 
should like to add, Charles, that in case Miss 
Meredith is shown into this room there will 
be another of those coming to you later. 
That’s all. 

Cuaries. Yes, sir; and thank you, sir; 
wish you a merry Christmas, sir. 

GERALD. Why, thank you; the same to 
you. 


Cuartes. I hope your arm will continue 
to improve, sir. 

GERALD. Eh? My arm? Oh, yes, yes; 
my arm. I—it—it is doing very w 
Charles. 

CHarRLEs. Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 

[Exit CHARLES. ] 

Grratp. And now I have added bribery! 
[Rises and walks to window.] Still snowing. 
I wonder if the weather will keep her away. 
By Jove, it does look like Christmas! And 
— yes, there are the wreaths —and the 
mistletoe. Undoubtedly Charles is right. 
Let me see; “very satisfactorily,” he said, 
Well, I hope it will work out so in my case! 
What’s that ? [Turns sharply and looks out 
of window.| It’s her — it’s she! On horse- 
back, too. [Looks around nervously.| By 
Jove, I feel like a small boy caught in the 
jam-closet! I think — I think I’ll just keep 
out of sight until she comes. [Retires be- 
hind chair in right upper corner, and 
watches.] 

CHARLES [outside]. Left word she wanted 
to see you on an important matter, miss; 
and would you be so kind as to wait. 

[Enter Hope MEREDITH, in riding-cos- 
tume, jollowed by CHARLES. 

Hope. Very well, I’ll stay awhile. [Lays 
whip on table and removes hat and gloves.] 
Just brush the snow off my hat, please. 

CHARLES. Certainly, miss. Quite a 
storm we’re having. 

Hope. Yes, indeed. [Looks toward win- 
dow.| How nice the wreaths look! And 
you’ve got mistletoe, too. Charles! [Shakes 
her finger at him, laughing.] 

CHARLES [smirking]. Mrs. Aylwin’s or- 
ders, miss. May I bring you anything, miss? 

Hope. Nothing, thanks. I’ll sit here and 
get my feet warm. [Sits in chair before fire.] 
Tell Mrs. Aylwin I’m here, when she re- 
— Is there — is any one else at home? 

as king perplexedly about the 
ane Mr. Aylwin’s in town, miss; we ex- 
pect him back on the five o’clock train. 

Hore. Oh! 

Cuartes. Yes, miss. I’ll attend to the 
hat, miss. 

[Exit CHARLES, looking bewilderedly about 
the stage. Hope rises from chair, sniffs, sees 
box of cigars, and looks around. GERALD 
steps out from his hiding-place and goes 
toward her.) 

Hore. Ger — Mr. Brooks! 

GERALD. How do you do? [Offers his 
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hand. She hesitates, then takes I—I 
thought I’d keep out of sight — er — just 
at first, you know. 

Hore [coldly]. I see. [Moves to upper 
end of fireplace.| Quite a storm, is n’t it? 

GERALD. Yes, quite a storm. I — er — 
I fancy the snow must be quite deep? 

Hope. It is; three or four inches already, 
I think. I expected to find your sister, but 
Charles tells me she had to make a call. 

GERALD. Well, something of the sort, I 
believe. Won’t you be seated? I’m afraid 
she’ll be back — I mean I expect her home 
any minute. 

Hore. Thank you. [Sits in chair by fire. 
GERALD moves around table to other end of 
hearth.| Is n’t this something unusual, this 
visit? I believe you don’t very often favor 
Windimere with your presence. 

GERALD. Well, I — er — I just ran down 
for Christmas. Not much doing in town, you 
see. [A pause. She gazes at the fire, he at 
her. Finally she raises her head, looks up 
at him, and jumps to her feet.] 

Hore. Gerald! What has happened? 
Your arm? [Starts toward him, but 
stops.| 

GERALD. Nothing atall, really! I — I’m 
just pretending I sprained my wrist. Rather 
good fun pretending, don’t you think ? 

Hope. Pretending! You’re not pretend- 
ing! You’ve really sprained it! How did it 
happen ? 

GERALD. I—I imagined a fall on the 
steps of my office building. Please don’t 
bother about it; it’s doing very well. 

Hore. I’m so sorry! Are you sure it’s 
all right? Ought n’t you to see a doctor 


again ? 
GERALD. Not for worlds! It’s — it’s 
mending rapidly. 


Hore. But you must n’t stand! Please 
sit down here. 

GERALD. Not a bit of it! That’s your 
seat. I’ll just bring another chair up, if I 
may. [Starts to draw her chair beside table 
toward hearth, but makes hard work of it. 
Hore hurries to his assistance, and between 
them they place chair in front of fire. She 
stands beside it until he is seated and, unseen 
by him, stretches her hands toward him, long- 
inet, le lets them fall, sighs, and goes back to 


Hore. I’m very sorry. Just at Christmas, 
too 
GERALD. But why not at Christmas? 
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Hore. Why, at Christmas one wants to 
be as happy as one may, don’t you think ? 

GERALD. Yes, I do think so. That’s — 
that’s what I’ve been thinking for some 
time; in fact, that’s one reason I came down 
here last night. 

Hope. Yes, it must be pleasant for you 
to be with Constance. She’s such a dear! 

GERALD. Constance? Oh, yes, of course. 
Yes, Connie is a pretty good sort. [A pause.] 
You have been well, I hope, since I — since 
I — since you — that is, since we met last ? 

Hope. Quite well, thanks. And you? 

GERALD. Er — so-so. [A pause.] 

Hope [looking toward windows). It 
does n’t seem inclined to stop, does it? I 
think I shall have to go back; Topsy made 
hard work of it coming over, and I fear — 

GERALD. Go home? But you must n’t! 
I—Constance would never forgive me if I 
let you go before she returned. I tell you, 
suppose we have some tea, eh? Tea’s aw- 
fully nice a day like this, don’t you think? 
I’ll ring for some water. 

Hore [hesitatingly]. Well, if you think 
Constance wants me to wait. 

GERALD. I’m sure of it! [Réses and 
pushes button.| I think she wants to consult 
you about something — something impor- 
tant; a basque, I think, or maybe an accor- 
dion pleat. 

Hope [laughing]. Dear me, what a lot 
you know about such things! 

GERALD. Well, a fellow’s bound to hear 
of those little matters if he has a sister, you 
know. [Enter CHARLES.] O Charles, Miss 
Meredith is going to make me a cup of tea. 
Will you bring some water, please, and any 
other little thing you think would fit in? 

CHARLES. Yes, sir. [Takes tea-ketile 
from table; exit.] 

GERALD. There! Now we'll have a cozy 
cup o’ tea, and by that time Constance will 
be back, and she’ll persuade you to stay to 
dinner. 

Hore. Oh, no, I mustn’t do that. 
Auntie would be worried. 

GERALD [coldly]. I beg your pardon; I for- 
got to ask after the health of your estimable 
aunt. 

Hore. Auntie is quite well, thank you. 
She — she often speaks of you. 

GERALD. Really? I am flattered. 

Hope [demurely}. I should never guess it. 

GERALD. Well, I—I don’t mean to be 
discourteous, Hope, but when I think that 
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if it had n’t been for that woman’s meddling 
we might have — 

Enter CHARLES, with tea-ketile and tray. 

CHARLES. I brought a few tea-cakes, sir. 
[Places kettle and plates on table and lights 
alcohol lamp.] 

GeraLp. Allright. That’sall. I’ll ring 
if we want anything. [Exit Cuartes.] As I 
was saying, when I think — 

Hore [rising]. I ‘really believe I’m 
hungry. Don’t those cakes look lovely? 
Where shall I sit ? [Glances quickly at mistle- 
toe and takes chair beneath it.] Now then, 
we’reall ready. [Lowers flame of lamp and 
uncovers sugar.| Are you going to have 
cream or lemon and cloves? 

GERALD [absenily, watching her face}. 
Er — please. 

Hope [laughing]. But which? 

GERALD. I beg your pardon; cream and 
cloves. 

Hore. Don’t you mean lemon and 
cloves ? 

GERALD. Probably. Fact is, I seldom 
drink tea nowadays, and — 

Hore. Oh, in that case—[Puts down 


cup.| 

GERALD [eagerly]. But to-day I’m fam- 
ished for it! 

Hope. Really? 

GERALD. Really and truly! Cross my 
heart! 

Hore. How many lumps? 

GERALD. Er—one, please. [Watches 
her intently. She drops three lumps into a 
cup. He smiles happily and heaves a deep 
sigh of content.| I was afraid you had for- 


gotten. 
Hope [blushing]. What do you mean? 
GERALD. You put in three lumps — 
just as you used to; “one for sweetness, one 
for completeness —”’ 
Hope, You said cream? 
GERALD. ‘‘—and one for — love!”’ 
Hope [laughing nervously]. You have a 


good memory. | 

GERALD. I remember more than that, 
Hope. 

Hore. Here’s your tea. [Hands him 
cup. 

a There used to be a little for- 
mality — 


Hops [lightly]. Oh, yes, I used to touch 
my lips to it, did n’t I? I’m afraid we were 
awfully silly for grown-ups, Mr. Brooks. 

GERALD. My name’s Gerald, you know. 


Hope [hurriedly filling her cup up with 
cream and adding three slices of 
We’ve both grown very much wiser, don’t 
you think? 

GERALD [soberly]. I know I have. 

Hope. Well, really! And I have n’t? 

GERALD. I don’t know. I—I want to 
learn. In my own case the wisdom I have 
gained takes the form of a realization of the 
fact that I have behaved like a bally idiot! 

Hope [lightly]. I dare say it’s just the 
weather. I sometimes feel that way when it 
rains or snows. But I don’t call it wisdom; 
I call it the blues! 

GERALD [leaning eagerly across the table), 
Have you felt that way? About — about 
what? 

Hore. Oh, different things. The last 
time it was about my furs. You see, I had 
my chinchilla made over, and — 

GERALD [disappoiniedly]. Oh, furs! 

Hope. Certainly. Furs don’t interest 
you? I’m sorry. But you have n’t drunk 
your tea! 

GERALD. Oh! Well, neither have you. 
[He drinks his at a gulp. She takes a sip of 
hers, makes a face and pushes the cup away. 
Why, what’s the matter? [Leans over a 
looks.] You have n’t put any tea in it! Do 
have another cup. 

Hore. Thanks, no;I don’t believe I care 
for any. I think I ought to be going now. 

GERALD. Nonsense! Here, let me make 
you a cup. I can do it finely; I have been 
frequently complimented on my tea. [Rises 
and stands beside her.’ She leans away tim- 
idly and watches the operation.] 

Hore. You must find it difficult with only 
one hand ? 

GERALD. Well, yes. Sugar? 

Hope. Please. 

GERALD. Er—how many? 

Hore. Your memory is n’t so wonderful, 
after all, is it? 

GERALD. That’s not fair. You always 
put the sugar in. However, if you won’t tell 
me, here goes. [Drops in sugar.] “‘ One for 
sweetness, one for completeness, and one 
for —love!”? Lemon? 

Hope [/ainily]. Please. 

GERALD. ‘ Cloves? 

Hope. Please. 

GERALD. Tea? 

Hope. Silly! [He leans across her to reach 


GeRatp. Pardon me. [She leans away 
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and nods her head, her eyes avoiding his. He 
fills cup and hands it to her.| There you are! 
Made by my own fair hands. [Laughs un- 
certainly and glances swiftly up at mistletoe. | 

Hore. Thank you. 

GERALD. But you don’t drink it. [Stands 
beside her, looking down, his hands clenched.] 

Hope [nervously]. Oh. [She drinks.] 

GERALD. That’s right. Good? 

Hore. Lovely. [A pause, during which 
she sits in a strained attitude, gases straight 
ahead, and sips tea feverishly.| 

GeRALp. I —I suppose you realize that 
to-morrow’s Christmas. 

Hore. Of course! What a funny ques- 
tion | 

GERALD [glancing at mistletoe]. Is it? 
Well, I just thought I’d recall the fact to 
your mind in view — er — in view of sub- 


uent events. 
‘io [weakly]. I — don’t understand. 
GERALD [glancing again at mistletoe]. 
Shall I — er — explain? 
Hore. If — if — if you like. 

He leans over, raises her face, and kisses 
her. The cup slips from her hand and breaks 
on the floor. He releases her and draws back. 
She puts her elbows on the edge of the table, 
hides her face in her hands, and sobs softly, 
her shoulders heaving.| 

GERALD. I beg your pardon! [Draws 
left hand from sling and places it on her 
shoulder.| I should n’t have done it, Hope! 
I was a brute! Forgive me, please! [Leans 
over her, striving to draw her hands away 
from her face.) Don’t cry, please, Hope, 
dear! I did n’t mean —I could n’t help it, 
Hope! I —[She raises her head and looks 
up at him, half smiling and half aggrieved.] 


Hope [brokenly]|. You—you were so 
long about it! 

GERALD. Hope! [Lijts her up to him and 
clasps her in his arms.] 


Enter CONSTANCE. 

ConsTaNce. Thank Heaven! [GERALD 
and Hope draw hurriedly apart. Con- 
STANCE hurries across to Hore and hugs her.) 
It’s all right, isn’t it? It’s all on again? 

Hope [éremulously|. I—I—don’t know. 

GERALD. Right as a trivet, Conniel 
We’re going to be married at once —to- 
night — to-morrow — next week at the very 
latest! 

ConsTANCE. I’m so glad, you dear, silly, 
Stubborn things! You’ve been breaking 
your hearts for each other for a year and a 
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half — you know you have. [GERALD pués 
his arm around Hore and draws her to him.] 

GERALD. Well, now that you mention 
it — 

Constance. And I suppose you think 
you’re dreadfully smart, both of you! But 
allow me to tell you that if it had n’t been 
for me this would n’t have happened. 

GERALD. The deuce you say! 

CONSTANCE. It’sso. I sent for Hope and 
left word that she was to wait forme. Then 
I carefully stayed away as long as I could 
without freezing to death. If I have pneu- 
monia it will be your fault! 

GERALD. Oh! Well, I dare say you’re 
right, and — 

CONSTANCE [pointing tragically]. Jerryl 
Your arm! [Hope starts away from him in 
alarm.] 

GERALD. Eh? Arm? Oh! Well, you 
see, it got better suddenly, and so — [Con- 
STANCE goes to him and examines wrist.] 

CONSTANCE. Jerry Brooks! You never 
had anything the matter with it! 

GERALD [with embarrassment]. Well, 
that’s a fact. And since confession seems to 
be in style I might as well own up, Connie. 
You see, I simply did n’t have the face to 
come down here without any excuse, after 
staying away as I have, and so I —er—I 
just imagined a sprained wrist. I came with 
the determination to see Hope and ask her 
to marry me. This noon I sent a note to 
her by the groom, copied your handwriting, 
and signed your name. Then, as I supposed, 
I prevailed on you to go out. I regret the 
deception, but [drawing Hore to him again] 
I glory in the result! 

ConsTANCE. Well, of all sly, underhand 
proceedings! No wonder Hope came! What 
could you have thought when you received 
both notes, dear? 

Hope [looking down, twisting her fingers 
nervously, and apparently longing to escape]. 
I did n’t know what to think. I—[ looks up 
with gesture of despair]. Oh, dear, I suppose 
I must confess, too! 

CONSTANCE. Confess! 

GERALD [simulating horror|. Are you, 
too, a conspirator ? 

Hore. I—I—Oh, I can’t! [Hides her 
face on GERALD’S shoulder.] 

Enter CHARLES, bearing salver and notes. 

CHARLES [#0 Hope]. Beg pardon, miss, 
your man just rode over with these notes. 
He said as how they came from here, and as 
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you had n’t been home your aunt thought 
she’d better return them, thinking maybe 
they were important. [Holds out salver.| 

Hore [taking them and handing them to 
CONSTANCE]. Read them. 

ConsTtTaANceE. The lights, Charles 
[CHARLES turns switch; illumines stage and 
draws curtains]. Why, they’re mine, at least 
this one is! [Tears one open and reads] 
“Dear Hope: Do come over this afternoon 
and —” hum — “quiet chat — important 

uestion—” That’s the one I wrote to you. 
en this must be—[Opens second note and 
reads] ‘‘Dearest Hope: Won’t you please 
come over here this afternoon about three? 
I must see you. I am ina terrible quandary 
about the new dress and I know you can 
help me. Bring your — your —” What’s 
this word? [Turns to GERALD.] 
GERALD [proudly]. “Tatting!”’ 


Constance. Tatting? Did you ever, 


Hope? “Bring your tatting and come pre-. 


pared to tell me whether to have my new 
—new basque —” basque, mind you! — 
‘“‘made with — with — [laughs hysterically] 
accordion pleats or — or passementerie! ’’ O 
Jerry, you’re too funny! 

GERALD [folding his arms with dignity]. 
I think it’s a very well-expressed communi- 
cation. At least [turning to Hope] it served 
its purpose. 

CONSTANCE. But it didn’t! Don’t you 
understand that Hope never got them? 

GERALD. Never got them? Then 
how — 

Hope [nervously]. I had luncheon at the 
Phelps’s and afterwards I—I—lI just 
thought I’d drop in here and — 

CONSTANCE [taking her by shoulders and 
viewing her sternly}. Hope Meredith, you 
knew he was here! Now didn’t you? 
[Hope nods her head shyly, turns to GERALD, 


and is taken into his —, And I thought 
I was helping you along! If you two are n’*t 
the — the —! 

GERALD. Oh, come now, Connie, we’re 
all in the same boat; we’re a trio of con- 
spirators, that’s what we are. [Puts finger 
to lips.| S-s-s-s-h! 

CHARLES. Beg pardon, miss, is there any 
answer to go back? 

GERALD. Yes, Charles; tell the man Miss 
Meredith sends word she will not be hcme 
until very, very late in the evening, scandal- 
ously late; understand ? 

CHARLES. Very good, sir. 

GrERALD. And Charles! [Draws him 
aside, produces bill-roll and hands him bill. 
I just wanted to tell you that it worked 
“‘very satisfactorily!” 

CHARLES [blankly]. Sir? 

GERALD. “Very satisfactorily,” Charles, 

CHARLES [suddenly smiling behind his 
hand). Oh, yes, sir, I understand! [Looks 
at Hope.| Yes, sir; thank you, sir. [Exit, 
chuckling.] 

CONSTANCE. I’m actually famishing for 
a cup of tea. [Goes to table.| Why, you’ve 
had it, you selfish things! Is there any more 
water? [Shakes.ketile.| Yes, I shall have a 
cup. 

Hope. Yes, do, it’s delicious tea. 
GERALD. Oh, simply immense! And — 
er —take three lumps. [GERALD and Hope, 
his right arm about her, move toward table, 
their backs to the audience. CONSTANCE 
lights a match.] 

ConsTANCE. Three lumps? Why three? 

GERALD [sojily]. “‘ One for sweetness, one 
for completeness, and one for — love!”’ 

[CONSTANCE bends to light alcohol lamp, 
and GERALD, turning Hore’s face toward 
him, kisses her lips.] 

CURTAIN. 


LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


By H. B. 


VIL. 
TEACHERS AND FRIENDSHIPS 


“Our Teacher, sweet and capable, 
Is as a Pillow of Fire, 
Calling us to better things 
To which we should perspire. 


“Our Teacher loves each 1 of us, 
From the greatest 2 the small; 
We ought to Obey her laughing ‘Smile, 
Which won’t come off at all.” 
— Legenda MDMVI. 


7) AM getting along in my Ital- 
4 ian, so don’t be alarmed, Bab- 
i bo. I really talk it some. I 
doubt if an ” Italian could un- 
derstand me very well, but I 

‘al talk to him, just the same. Most 
young ladies, you ‘know, when they have 
finished their course, and have read oceans 
of books and have learned cords of rules, 
fall into a comatose state the minute you 
ask them the time of day in Italian. So I 
think I’m pretty clever, as I invariably jab- 
ber back when any one attacks me. 

I talk it, I must confess to you, a great 
deal better than I understand it. I’m like 
the man in Berlin that could speak German 
but could n’t understand what was said to 
him; so whenever he asked a question of a 
native he always quickly added, “Um 
Gottes willen, antworten Sie mir nicht!” 

But, Babbo, teachers are like pupils: 
about one in a hundred knows how to teach. 
That’s the trouble with the teachers in every 
school, I suppose. Not that they don’t know 
enough; they know so much it overflows 
them like the fringe on a napkin. 

But a teacher who can teach is as rare as 
a student whocan study. Most pupils simply 
want to get through and get their marks and 
not disappoint their folks; and most teach- 
ers think themselves competent when they 
are chock full of knowledge. 

Now, I’ll show you the different kinds of 
teachers who are experts in how not to 


ADAMS 


First, there’s the kind that talks all the 
time. She asks you a question, and when 
you attempt to answer she takes the words 
out of your mouth and gives an interminable 
answer and explanation of her own. Of 
course she knows it all better than you do, 
and can say it a whole lot better; but she 
does n’t realize that we are there, not to get 
the thing well said, but for the dumb pupil 
to learn to say it. 

Second, there’s the kind that gives you 
wholly impossible lessons. The other day 
our task in French was to read three plays 
of Victor Hugo and a criticism of some- 
body or other on them, and to give an out- 
line of the plays and an opinion on the crit- 
icism. I could n’t have done it in a month, 
and you could n’t have done it, Babbo, in 
two days. Result, we gave it all a lick and 
a promise, and came up to class prepared to 
bluff. As a matter of fact, the bluff went 
well, for the teacher did all the talking her- 
self, and most of her discourse was upon a 
subject foreign to Victor Hugo. If it ended 
there it would be well; but, alas! we have to 
take a test on all that, and then comes the 
day of judgment. 

Third, there’s the narrow, pig-headed 
sort. She conceives an idea that you are 
lazy and stubborn, and picks on you ever 
after. If she asks you a question and you 
don’t answer glibly and perfectly, she will 
snap you up, say some nasty, sarcastic 
thing, and pass the question on to some 
girl she likes. The latter girl may stumble 
and stammer as much as she pleases, and 
she will only be helped and encouraged. I 
don’t know where a little, prejudiced nature 
can cause more unhappiness to the square 
inch than in the instructor’s chair. 

Fourth, there’s the self-conceited, vain, 
sensitive kind. They act as if the pupils 
were all pachyderms, while they themselves 
are thin-skinned to a degree. After all, the 
schoolroom is a little Russia, and the teacher 
is the Czar. If you happen to get a nice 
Czar you’re all right, but if you should fall 
under the sway of a feminine Ivan the Ter- 
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rible you had better look pleasant and say 
nothing. 

Still, they are not all bad. On the con- 
trary, some of them are perfectly lovely. 
Everybody likes the president, though of 
course we don’t see much of her. I suppose 
she’s out interviewing millionaires, and get- 
ting endowments, and all that sort of thing, 
most of the time. But she’s a woman who 
gives you the impression of power and gen- 
tleness, and — we like her. 

The real head of the practical working of 
the institution is the Dean, Miss Pendleton. 
We all bow down to her afar off, and think 
her the most marvellous woman we ever 
met. She knows every student and every- 
thing about them, has a memory like the 
British Museum, a manner soft as velvet, 
and a will of steel. Nobody ever trifles with 
her, nobody can fool her, nobody can bluff 
her. Yet, we all think she’s charming, and 
we’re proud of her as can be. I imagine if 
one were not in her school, and could pen- 
etrate her reserve, and get close to her heart, 
one would find her mighty lovable. 

Then there’s my German teacher. O 
Babbo, she’s something divine! I wish you 
might know her. She’s the dearest woman 
you ever could imagine. She just helps you 
all the time, don’t you know. You never go 
into her class but she seems to take you un- 


' der the arm-pits and give you a boost up to 


being better. She makes you want to study. 
That’s what I call a good teacher. It really 
don’t make so very much difference whether 
a teacher knows so much herself; her power 
lies in making you want to know something. 

And that’s what Miss Vail does. There’s 
something about her that makes you want 
to be like her. I just love her. 

And what do you think? The other day 
she said to me, 

“Edna, would you like to take a tramp 
with me this afternoon?” 

My heart almost stopped beating! I 
stammered out something stupid, to the 
effect that I would be pleased to, when all 
the while I was in raptures. I could hardly 
wait for the time to come. 

Well, we took a long walk, and O Bab- 
bo, we just had the loveliest time! I could 
have walked hundreds of miles with her. 


She asked me all about myself, and I told 


her, and of course said a lot of silly and crude 
things; but I did n’t seem to be ashamed of 
them, but went on and told all my dreams 


and plans and ideas — she simply turned 
me inside out — and I liked it. 

Then she told me something of her story. 
She has had a pretty hard time of it, but is 
so sweet and noble withal! Oh, I am so for- 
tunate to have met her! And I think she 
likes me, too, though she didn’t say so, 
There is not one bit of slopping-over in her. 
But she made me feel that she liked me; 
that’s what I mean. 

I never really understood the meaning of 
the word “sympathy” before. I understand 
now there is a sort of nature that simply in- 
vites you out of yourself, that acts upon you 
like the sun on a flower, and makes you 
open all your petals and realize what your 
own life means. 

Why are n’t there more people like this? 
Why is it that with most persons you feel you 
must be careful, must choose your words 
and guard your actions, and you would not 
dare to live your own real self out before 
them? And then to meet one like Miss Vail 
—and like you, too, Babbo, though I’m 
afraid you’ll get too conceited — to meet a 
personality in whose presence you can come 
out of your hole and sit down in the sun and 
let every faculty play freely! To feel the 
sacred loyalty of such a one, too; how that 
your every word and deed is to them an in- 
violable trust, that around you two is a high 
wall of Friendship over which the suspicious, 
evil-minded world cannot peep! 

I have many friends, of course; but it’s 
different having a friend who is b+tter, wiser, 
and nobler than yourself. I know and love 
lots of girls, but the touch of a higher nature 
than mine awakens something in me that 
the ordinary companion does not reach. 

Miss Vail is n’t so very much older than 
I; she’s awfully young to be a teacher; so 
it’s something like having a friend of my 
own age. 

But enough of this “De Amicitiz.” 
Heré’s a good one Miss Vail told me. A 
certain professor at the Wesleyan, in Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, was a crank on the 
subject of etymology, and was always tra- 
cing the origin of words. One day a smarty 
youth said to him, 

“Professor, do you know that the word 
‘Middletown’ is derived from Moses ?”’ 

The professor pricked up his ears at the 
unusual problem in his favorite study, and 
inquired how that might be. 

“Why,” said the youth, “‘you just take 
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off the ‘oses’ and add ‘iddletown’ and 
they’re the same.” 

Which wit set the youth back several de- 
grees in his marks and almost expelled him 
from the school. 

Can you stand another? 

She told me of a German philologist who 
illustrated the maxim that the ruling passion 
is strong in death. As he was dying he ex- 
claimed in French, his favorite field of re- 
search, “‘ Je meurs!” Then after a moment 
of silence he opened his eyes and added, to 
his weeping family, ‘‘ Man kann auch sagen, 


Je me meurs!” 
Yours eternally, 
EDNA. 


VII. THE BALLYHOOS 


“T’ve lived a quiet, peaceful life 

All through my college days: 

I never wished to stay up late; 
I never tried to haze. 


“My mother is a lady; 
y auntie is one, too; 
I need no class to tell me 
The proper thing to do.” 
— Legenda MCMVI. 


The other evening three of the girls were 
in my room; we were cutting up and seeing 
just how silly we could be, and finally we 
decided that we could have a lot of fun if we 
organized a club — not with any idea of 
self-improvement or earnest purpose, you 
understand, but simply for fun. We dis- 
cussed plans for initiation, each seeing what 
particularly horrible and outlandish thing 
she could think of. 

We were Lida, Belle, Martha, and I. As 
we were talking, in came Sybil and Florence, 
and we straightway voted them in and pre- 
pared to initiate them. We called our- 
selves the Ballyhoos — for no reason at all, 
so don’t ask. y 

We are supposed to be all quiet by 10 
P.M., and it was already after that hour; 
hence our doings were carried on in whis- 
pers and prodigious giggling. We blind- 
folded the girls, and swore them in, making 
them promise never to reveal the secrets of 
our order, unless somebody asked them. 
We made them crawl around over the floor, 
and climb over the furniture, and do all 
sorts of ridiculous stunts. 

Then we took them down the dark hall, 


keeping a sharp lookout for the night watch- 
man, Old Slippy. One of the girls had an 
electric hand-light, so that we made our way 
without much difficulty along the dark cor- 
ridor, all the while endeavoring not to gig- 
gle too loud, and expecting every minute 
that the proctor would hear us. We were in 
our stocking feet and slided along as noise- 
lessly as possible. 

Spying a light in the crack under a door, 
and presuming it to come from the midnight 
oil of some student who was pounding away 
religiously at trig or some such thing, we 
told one of our victims, Sybil, to knock at 
the door, go into the room, all blindfolded 
as she was, and ask the person there — we 
did n’t have any idea who it might be — if 
her grandmother was a turnip. 

Sybil knocked, and we all slipped away 
a little distance so that we could run if any- 
thing happened, but still could hear what 
was said. 

“Come!” said a voice. 

Sybil opened the door and asked: 

“Pardon me, but is your grandmother a 
turnip?” 

“T think you forget yourself,” replied the 
voice. 

We recognized it now. Horror of hor- 
rors! it was Miss French, of the Math De- 
partment, one of the frigidest and most un- 
approachable of the Faculty! We scurried 
down the hall to the centre and got behind 
a corner, where we peeped out and saw Sybil 
groping her way out of the apartment. 

One of us ran up and took her arm and 
led her away, and fortunately Miss French 
did not pursue us, nor raise any row. We 
lay in heaps on the floor and giggled till I 
thought we’d die. 

By and by we came to and proceeded 
with the initiation. We led the two lambs 
of the slaughter up the stairs, finding our 
way by the little electric light. On up to the 
fifth floor we went, to the attic, where we led 
them over trunks and boxes and old lumber, 
half scared to death ourselves, and yet per- 
ishing with laughter. 

In a big open space up there we put them 
through other degrees. We bared their 
arms and then, telling them we were going 
to brand them with red-hot irons, so that 
they would be known forever as Ballyhoos, 
and could be recognized if they ever tried to 
escape our vengeance for having broken 
their vows, we applied to each arm a cake of 
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ice, whereat wild squeals, quickly smoth- 
ered, and renewed glee. 

We also gave them the degree known as 
“Hole in the Wall.” We had several can- 
dles which we lit and set around on the 
boxes. Then unbinding the eyes of the can- 
didates we showed them a hole in the wall 
where the plastering had been gouged out 
and instructed them to take good aim, so 
that when blindfolded again they could hit 
the hole with their outstretched forefinger, 
having to walk several paces to do so. 
When the bandage was put on Florence was 
started by one of us in the right direction, 
and slowly approached the wall. But in the 
meanwhile one of us had slipped around and 
stationed herself against the wall, and when 
Florence’s finger was advanced it was given 
a sharp bite. 

More idiotic spasms, and dancing, and 
smothered te-he-ing. Then the same de- 
gree administered to Sybil. 

There are a big stuffed hippopotamus 
and a stag and a few prehistoric monsters 
in the old zoo room on this floor. There we 
gave the victims some rides and made them 
duly acquainted with their preadamite bears 
and forebears. 

Thence we decided to take them down 
to the fourth floor to the advanced zodlogy 
room, where students take what is called 
the “‘cat course.” This course has some- 
thing to do with animal anatomy, and they 
get cats and, having chloroformed them, 
boil them and cut them up, so as to know 
how their wheels go around inside. 

A consignment of tabbies got loose once 
and ran all over the place. You could n’t 
take a walk in the woods without seeing the 
fleeing form of some scared feline that had 
escaped his hot bath and was swindling the 
inquisitive yearners for knowledge out of a 
great deal of useful information. 

We knew there was a skeleton in a closet 
in this room (not a figurative, but a real one), 
and our design was to put a lighted candle 
inside it, and have the candidate shake 


hands with it, and just as she had grasped 
its bony fingers, to unbandage her eyes. 

We left Sybil outside the door, blind- 
folded, and took Florence in first. Belle left 
her lighted candle by Sybil, setting it on a 
box by the door, and we went in. We found 
the skeleton in its place —and a spooky 
looking thing it was. 

We held a whispered discussion over the — 
manner in which we were to get the candle 
inside of it. It was suggested that some one 
hold it up in the hollow of its ribs; but that 
was voted down, as the hand of the holder 
would be conspicuous. Finally I tinkered 
at it until I found that I could take off the 
back of its head. That was excellent. Now 
= ea stand the light right up in the 
skull. 

We were about to put this bright plan into 
execution when we heard voices and the 
door slammed outside. And there was the 
night watchman, who had heard our noise 
and had come up to see what the trouble 
was. He had hold of Sybil and was asking 
her things. 

“What in the world do you mean,” we 
heard him say, “putting a lighted candle 
right down by an open naphtha bottle ?”’ 

Gracious! but we were frightened! Sup- 
pose that naphtha had exploded right there 
by Sybil! 

We all cut and ran as fast as we could, 
and soon were in our rooms. 

The next day we felt we were walking on 
thin ice, and expected every minute to be 
called to account. Of course Old Slippy 
did n’t know us; but then he had doubtless 
reported the escapade to the head of the 
house, and we were fearful that we might 
be found out in some way. 

But nothing has come of it yet, and we 


are saying nothing and being as good as 
good 


What do people want to leave naphtha 
bottles sitting around open for, anyway? 
Your own model, precious 
EDNA. 
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PATRICIA’S CHRISTMAS FAMILY 


By EMILIA ELLIOTT 


Cleon) HERE!” Patricia stepped back, 
= 4 with a sigh of satisfaction. “It’s 
Le ig all ready for the presents. Cus- 
A $4 small curly black dog, stretched 
lazily out on the hearth-rug, “on your honor, 
have you ever seen a prettier Christmas- 
tree? Good! There’s Daddy!” 

Patricia ran to open the front door. 
“Come and admire, Daddy,” she urged. 

Dr. Kirby went with her to the library; in 
the centre of the broad square room stood 
the tree, its slender tip just escaping the 
ceiling. 

“And I trimmed it nearly all myself!” 
Patricia explained, proudly. “Aunt Julia 
had to go out. Maybe you don’t think I’ve 
been busy to-day, Daddy! I don’t know but 
what it is a good thing that Christmas does 
n’t come more than once a year.” 

“T should be bankrupt if it did,” the doc- 
tor said, pulling one of Custard’s long ears. 
“An only daughter is rather an expensive 
” 


“As if I were anything more than a plain 
every-day necessity! And not such an in- 
capable after all, am I, Daddy?” — 

“Not when it comes to Christmas-trees.”’ 

“Daddy, see, it’s beginning to snow!”’ 

““We’re going to have a white Christmas, 
all right,” the doctor said; then as the 
telephone rang sharply, he went to answer 
it 


Patricia heard him give a sudden exclama- 
tion, ask one or two rapid questions; then 
he hung up the receiver and came back to 
the library door. ' 

“ Patricia,” he said, “‘ there has been a bad 
accident down at the curve — the eastern 
express — they are bringing the injured up 
here to the hotel. *Phoue your aunt for me; 
and remember, you are not to leave the 
house.” 

“O Daddy!” Patricia followed him into 
the office; but all he could tell her was that 
it seemed to be a pretty bad affair, and that 
he was likely to be away from home some 


“A sad Christmas eve for a good many, 
dear,” he said, kissing her good-by. 

Patricia watched him, as he drove off a 
few moments later, through the fast falling 
snow. Christmas eve — and down there at 
the curve! Patricia choked back a sudden 
sob, as she went to telephone to her aunt, 
who was down at the church, helping with 
the Christmas decorations. 

Miss Kirby decided instantly to go right 
down to the hotel, where help would be 
needed. And she also warned Patricia that 
she was not to leave home. 

“But oh, I want to go, Custard!” the 
girl protested; “‘I know I could help.” She 
closed the library door; the sight of the 
Christmas-tree, its gay ornaments glittering 
in the firelight, hurt her. 

Patricia went to curl herself up on one of 
the sitting-room window-seats. Jim had 
gone with her father; Sarah was down at the 
gate talking over the accident with the maid 
from next door. Presently, across the street, 
a familiar figure came into view, through the 
gathering twilight. Patricia hurried to the 
door. ‘O Nell!”’ she called. 

Nell Hardy came running over. “ Patricia, 
you’ve heard ?”’ 

“Yes; they sent for Daddy. Aunt Julia’s 
gone down to the hotel.” 

“‘So’s Mama; she would n’t let me go with 
her. O Patricia! If it had been the local!”’ 

“Don’t, Nell! Come on in and stay; I’m 
under orders not to leave the house.” 

They went into the sitting-room, where 
Patricia brightened up the fire and lit the 
big lamp, with its crimson shade. Then 
she came to sit beside Nell on the broad old 
lounge. “ Nell, are n’t you wild to help too? 
If only Daddy had n’t — Oh, I know —” 
The next moment Patricia was out in the 
hall at the telephone. 

Nell waited wondering!y. 

“Come on, Nell!”’ Patricia stood in the 
open doorway, her eyes dancing. “Five of 
them coming!”’ 

“What are you talking about, Pat?” 

“Children.” Patricia was leading the way 
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upstairs. ‘I got Mrs. Brown, down at the 
hotel, over the ’phone. I wish you could 
have heard her! ‘Children! I should say so, 
Miss Patricia! Five of them crying in my 
own sitting-room at this minute. No, not 
hurt; frightened out of their wits, and their 
own people too hurt to look after them.’ 
And when I asked if I might have them up 
here, Nell, I wish you could have heard her. 
She’s sending them right up in one of the 
hotel rigs.” 

“But, Patricia —” 

“There aren’t any buts in this affair. 
We’ll take Aunt Julia’s room and mine. It 
won’t do to turn Daddy out of his, and I 
must have communicating ones.”’ 

“But your aunt —” Nell began again. 

“Oh, Aunt Julia’ll understand.” Patri- 
cia was kneeling before the deep fireplace 
in her aunt’s room, piling it generously with 
wood from the box in the corner. 

“Miss ’Tricia, what yo’ up ter?” Sarah 
demanded, unexpectedly, from the doorway. 
““Yo’ know Miss Julia don’ like a fire in her 
room nights —an’ de house like summer 
now, wid de furnuss!”’ 

“Aunt Julia is n’t sleeping here to-night,” 
Patricia answered, calmly; “and I partic- 
ularly want the room cheerful; you know, 
there’s nothing like an open fire for making 
things cheerful.” 

“Miss ’Tricia, what yo’ be’n doin’ ?”’ 

And Patricia explained. 

Sarah rolled her black eyes ceilingwards. 
“Who ever heerd tell 0’ sich doin’s! I’d jus’ 
like ter know who done gib yo’ commission 
ter do this, Miss ’Tricia! An’ whatever is yo’ 
goin’ do wid five strange young-uns ?”’ 

“Make them happy and comfortable, I 
hope,” Patricia laughed. ‘There they are 
now. Start a fire in my room, please, Sarah, 
and make up a bed on my lounge. Come on, 
Nell,” and Patricia was out of the room and 
downstairs in a flash. 

Before the steps stood the carriage from 
the hotel, and from within it five white, 
frightened little faces looked anxiously out. 

Patricia made straight for the youngest 
one, a two-year-old girl “You poor baby!” 
she cried, softly. 

Heedless, impulsive, Patricia had at least 
the gift of winning her way right to a child’s 
heart; and without a moment’s hesitation 
the child put a pair of clinging little arms 
about her neck. 

She and Nell took the five into the warm, 
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bright sitting-room, where they took off hats 
and coats and gently rubbed the cold little 
hands. ‘‘Why, you’re not much more than 
babies, any of you!” Patricia glanced pity- 
ingly from one to another of her protégés. 

“‘I’m seven,” the oldest answered. ‘I’m 
Norma Howard; she’s my little sister Totty.” 
She pointed to the baby on Patricia’s lap, 
“She keeps crying for Mama — Mama was 
hurt,” Norma hid her face against Patricia. 

Patricia slipped an arm about her. “I 
should n’t wonder if my daddy were looking 
after her right now. He’s the best doctor in 
the whole world!”” She turned to the two 
little boys, staring up at her from the depths 
of the doctor’s big chair: “And are you 
brothers ?”’ 

“No’m,” the larger one _ responded; 
“‘we’ve only just ’come ’quainted. He’s 
only five; I’m five an’ half. I’m Archibald 
Sears; his name ’s Tommy —I want my 
mother!”’ 

Tommy’s big blue eyes filled. ‘‘So do I,” 
he cried. 

Totty took up the wail; and the little four- 
year-old girl on Nell’s lap promptly followed 
suit. 

“What shall we do?” Nell asked, im- 
ploringly. 

But at that moment Sarah appeared. She 
took Tommy up in her strong, motherly 
arms, soothing him in practised fashion: 
“There, there, honey! Yo’s goin’ have yo’ 
mother pretty soon. What yo’ wants now’s 
yo’ supper, ain’t it, honey? I reckon ain’t 
no one had de.sense ter gib yo’ chillerns a 
mite ter eat.” 

Tommy tucked his head down on Sarah’s 
broad shoulder with a pathetic little sigh of 
comfort. In the home which at this moment 
seemed very far away to Tommy was an old 
colored mammy. He refused to let Sarah 
put him down, so she took him with her 
while she got ready the five bowls of warm 
bread and milk, which she declared the best 
possible supper for them under the circum- 
stances. 

“But whatever put such a notion in yo’ 
head, Miss ’Tricia, is more’n I kin figger 
out,” she declared a few moments later, 
guiding the sleepy Tommy’s spoon in its 
journey from bowl to mouth. ‘What yo’ 
reckon yo’ pa’s goin’ say?” 

“T think,” Patricia glanced about the 
aro that just at present Daddy would say 
” 
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“Hm,” Sarah grunted, “ yo’ knows what I 
means. Well, it’s sure got ter be a bath for 
them all ’fore it kin be bed; so we’d best get 
started.” 

She headed the little procession upstairs, 
Tommy in her arms, Patricia bringing up 
the rear with Totty. “If it had n’t come 

about in such a dreadful way, would n’t it be 
perfectly lovely?” Patricia said. ‘‘ Think of 
it, Nell — five children to spend Christmas 
with one!”’ 

Nell laughed. “Your Christmas is n’t 
over yet, Pat; it won’t be all smooth run- 


“You can’t scare me. Nell, we’ll hang up 
their stockings for them. They must have 
their Christmas.” 

“What yo’ goin’ do fo’ night things fo’ 
dem, Miss ’Tricia ?”” Sarah asked, suddenly; 
“pears like ain’t none o’ ’em come much 
laden down wid luggage.” 

“N-no,” Patricia answered; “probably 
their things were n’t very getatable. We’ll 
have to take some of my gowns, Sarah.” 

Whereupon Archibald lifted up his voice 
in swift protestation; he didn’t want to 
wear a girl’s things; he wanted to go home; 
he wanted'to sleep in his own bed; he wanted 
his mother! 

At that all-compelling word four other 
voices rose in instantaneous lamentation, 
even Norma catching the general infection. 

“Sarah, can’t you do something?” 
Patricia implored. “Nell, what does your 
mother do when your brothers cry like this ?” 

“They — don’t cry like this,” Nell an- 
swered, trying desperately to quiet Lydia. 

“ Mebbe next time, Miss ’Tricia,” Sarah’s 
tone was strictly of the “I-told-you-so” 
order, ‘yo’ won’t go ’vitin’ a whole tribe o’ 
young-uns, widout resultin’ any one.” 

Patricia, walking the room with the 
screaming Totty, came to a sudden halt be- 
fore Archibald, lying face down on the floor. 
“If you'll stop crying I’ll let Custard come 
up,” she said. 

“Who’s Custard?” Archibald rolled over 
on his back to consider the matter. 

“My dog.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Downstairs — in the kitchen.” 

“Does he like boys?” 

“Not when they cry.” 

Archibald rubbed his eyes. “I’m not cry- 
ing now.” 


But at that moment, Custard, who con- 
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sidered that he had been kept in the back- 
ground quite long enough, came upstairs on 
his own account. As Sarah said, he seemed 
“ter sense the situation,” for he trotted 
about making friends, lapping the tears 
from Tommy’s face, and standing up on his 
hind paws to let Totty pat his head. 

Sarah promptly took advantage of the lull 
to whisk the boys off to the bathroom; half 
an hour later, all five children, well wrapped 
in shawls and blankets, were gathered about 
the fire in Patricia’s room for the hanging of 
the Christmas stockings. 

That ceremony over, Sarah pounced on 
Tommy and Archibald, carrying them off to 
bed in Miss Kirby’s room. “An’ mercy 
knows what Miss Julie done say when she 
find yo’ here,” she muttered, tucking them 
in snugly. 

Archibald sat up in bed. 
Custard!”’ 

““Yo’ go ’long ter sleep, young sir,’’ Sarah 
expostulated. ‘‘What yo’ think Marse 
Santa Claus goin’ say ter such goin’s-on?” 

“T want Custard!” 

him have him, Sarah!” Patricia ex- 
claimed. 

“Miss ’Tricia! "Low that onery dog on 
yo’ aunt’s bed!”’ 

Patricia let the insult to her pet pass. “Jn 
it, on it, under it, if it’ll keep him quiet!” 

Sarah lifted Custard in far from respectful 
fashion, dropping him, a little, astonished, 
but entirely acquiescent heap, between 
Archibald and Tommy. 

Lydia, already asleep, was disposed of in 
Patricia’s bed, and Norma and Totty set- 
tled comfortably on the wide lounge. 

“An’ now, honey,” Sarah said, “I’s goin’ 
get you and Miss Nell yo’ supper.” 

They went downstairs, where Sarah made 
Patricia and Nell comfortable at a small 
table drawn up before the sitting-room fire. 

“But what are you going to fill those 
stockings with, Pat?” Nell asked, after 
Sarah had left them alone. 

“T can manage all right for the girls; I’ve 
loads of toys stowed away up garret. I’ve 
always had heaps of things given me, but if I 
could get out-of-doors, and had something 
alive to play with, I’d let the other things 
go every time. I am a bit puzzled about 
Archibald’s and Tommy’s.” 

“T’ll run home and get some of the little 
boys’ toys,” Nell offered; and when supper 
was over, and while Patricia went, as she 
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called it, ‘shopping up garret,” Nell made 
a hurried trip home and back. 

“There,” she exclaimed, coming in 
breathless, her head and shoulders white 
with snow, “ will these do?” She laid a toy 
engine, a trumpet, a tin sword, and a small 
box of lead soldiers on the table. 

“Beautifully!” Patricia was placing a 
small jointed doll in the top of Norma’s 
stocking. ‘‘This is going to be about the 
realest Christmas I’ve ever had; and by to- 
morrow night I’ll have had fourteen.” 

“It’s going to be a mighty sad one for a 
lot of people.” 

All the fun and laughter vanished from 
Patricia’s gray eyes. She looked about the 
pleasant, homelike room, with its trimmings 
of evergreen and holly, and a swift, sharp, 
realizing sense of what was going on down 
at the hotel came to her. For a moment the 
girl’s lips quivered and the hand that held 
Tommy’s empty stocking trembled. “But, 
Nell,” she said, slowly, ““I am sure — oh, I 
know they would want their children to have 
their Christmas. It would be too dreadful, 
afterwards — if they could remember noth- 

but — sadness and — sorrow. O Nell, 
I wonder if there were any children hurt ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know,” Nell answered. ‘Let’s 
— not talk about it, Patricia. Shall I put the 
trumpet in Archibald’s stocking ?”’ 

“I suppose so, he’s larger than Tommy. 
I don’t know what Aunt Julia will do if he 
wakes up early and starts to blowing it. Poor 
Aunt Julia! She’s got a lot of surprises com- 
ing her way.” Patricia stuffed out the toe of 
Lydia’s stocking with the regulation nuts 
and raisins. “There,” she said, a moment 
later, “I reckon these are ready to hang up 

in.”’ 

They tiptoed upstairs softly; the children 
were all sleeping quietly, and even Custard 
barely opened the corner of one eye at Pa- 
tricia’s coming. 

Custard was having the time of his life. 
Hitherto, beds had been strictly forbidden 
came: with Custard; and just what could 

ve brought about this most delightful 
state of affairs was quite beyond his powers 
of imagination, but he was wisely wasting 
no time in idle speculation. 

Patricia stroked him a bit dubiously. “I 


am afraid Aunt Julia will rebel at this, old - 


fellow; but Archibald’s got fast hold of you, 
and I simply can’t risk waking him up.” 
“T must go now, Pat,” Nell said, as fae 


went downstairs again; “I told Papa I’d be 
back soon.” 

“Somehow,” she added, as she and Pa. 
tricia stood a moment on the front steps, “J 
can’t make it seem like Christmas eve — 
not even with your five stockings, Pat.” 

Patricia looked out at the white whirl of 
snow; the street seemed deserted, but here 
and there, where a blind had been left un- 
drawn, a light shone out. 

Then, from a house next door, came the 
sound of a Christmas carol: 


“Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King;” 


Clearly, joyously, through the still, snow- 
laden air, sounded the words — 
“Risen with healing in His wings, 
Light and life to all He brings. 
Hail, the Sun of Righteousness! 
Hail, the heaven-born Prince of Peace!” 


Patricia drew a long breath. “ But it és 
Christmas eve, Nell. And, O Nell, at least, 
we did n’t have any one there — on the ex- 
press.” 

“N-no,” Nell said, gravely, ‘still —”’ 

“Maybe it won’t be exactly a ‘merry 
Christmas’,’”’ Patricia began — “‘ Nell, lis- 
ten!” 

From upstairs came a prolonged wail. 

“Totty!” Patricia cried. 


It was more than an hour later when the 
doctor and Miss Kirby drove slowly up the 
snow-covered drive. “I am afraid Patricia 
has had rather a lonely Christmas eve,” 
Miss Kirby said. 

“It looks as if she had gone to bed,” her 
brother answered; ‘“‘the door would have 
been open by this time, if she were on hand.” 

Miss Kirby went directly upstairs to take 
off her things; in the upper hall she caught 
the flicker of firelight through her own and 
Patricia’s half-opened doors; and although 
ordinarily she did not care for a fire in her 
room at night, the knowledge that there was 
one awaiting her now brought a sense of 
comfort. Probably Patricia had thought she 
would be cold and tired — Patricia was 
really very considerate at times. 

Three minutes later Miss Kirby was 
standing in the middle of her room, staring 
with wide, amazed eyes at her very much 
occupied bed. 

Two children and a dog/ 

Involuntarily, she lowered the light, so as 
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not to awaken the sleepers. Two children 
and a dog/ Could it be the effect of over- 
wrought nerves? ‘Then she recognized 
Custard. 

Custard was blinking sleepily up at her, 
but he did not move. He may have realized 
the desirability of not disturbing his com- 
panions, or he may have concluded that 

session was nine tenths of the law; witha 
little audacious sigh of comfort, he tucked 
his head down and dropped off to sleep 

in. 

Miss Kirby turned towards Patricia’s 
room. A moment after, the doctor heard 
her calling to him softly from the landing. 

“Anything wrong he asked. 

“Come and see!’”’ Miss Kirby was almost 
hysterical. 

“Patricia is n’t —?” 

“Come and see!”’ Miss Kirby led the way 
to her room, pointing dramatically to the 
bed 


The doctor surveyed the trio within it. 
“Upon my —”’ his lips twitched. ‘‘ No one 
from around here! Evidently, Patricia 
has —”’ 

“Suppose you look in Patricia’s room,” 
Miss Kirby, suggested. 

Going to the door, the doctor gave one 
brief, comprehensive glance; then he turned: 
“And how many in my room?” 

Miss Kirby gasped. “‘I’ll go see.” 

“None,” she reported, ‘and none in the 
spare room. Patrick, these must be children 
from -— the hotel. Oh dear, was there ever 
such a girl!” 

The doctor looked about him, more slowly 
this time, seeing Lydia in the bed, Norma on 
the lounge; seeing the little, flushed, con- 
tented faces; seeing the stockings hanging 
ready for the morning from the mantel- 
piece; seeing, and here his glance rested 
longest, Patricia in a low chair before the 
fire, Totty in her arms, both fast asleep; 
noting the tired droop of the dark head 
against the baby’s yellow one. 

He might have known Patricia would 
never be content to sit idle, when just at 
hand was so much of pain and suffering to 
be relieved. 

“Is n’t it exactly like Patricia?’’ Miss 
Kirby sighed, wearily. 

“Yes,” the doctor’s voice was very gentle, 
“I think it is—exactly like Patricia.” 
Crossing the room, he carefully loosened 
Patricia’s grasp, taking Totty from her. 
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Patricia stirred and opened her eyes. 
“Daddy! Oh, Iam glad you’re back! But, 
please, please, be very careful not to wake 
Totty; I’m so afraid she’ll get to crying 
again,” 

The doctor laid Totty beside Norma. 
“Suppose you come downstairs, Pat, and 
explain this invasion of the premises to your 
aunt and me,” he said, holding out his hand 
to her. 

Sitting on the arm of her father’s chair, 
Patricia told her story. ‘‘ Have — you been 
in your room, Aunt Julia ?”’ she asked. 

“T have, Patricia.” 

“T am sorry about Custard, Aunt Julia; 
but Archibald would n’t be comforted with- 
out him; he wanted his — mother.”’ 

Miss Kirby thought of the long dining- 
room down at the hotel, turned into a hos- 
pital ward; where on this Christmas eve 
more than one mother was lying very 
near the borders of the undiscovered coun- 
try. 

“And I had to take your room, Aunt 
Julia,” Patricia went on, ‘‘so as to have two 
communicating ones. I hope you don’t 
mind very much?” 

And Miss Kirby had not the heart to ad- 
mit how much, in her present weariness of 
mind and body, she did care. 

The doctor patted Patricia’s cheek. “I 
thought Mrs. Brown was keeping those chil- 
dren wonderfully out of the way. I wish 
their poor mothers could have known how 
well they were being cared for.” 

Patricia drew a quick breath of pleasure. 
“And we’ll keep them over Christmas, 
Daddy?” 

“That depends — upon various reasons. 
By the way, where do you sleep to-night, 
Pat?” 

“Oh, I’ll go into the spare room, with 
Aunt Julia,” Patricia responded, cheer- 
fully. 

Miss Kirby stifled a sigh; and hoped that 
Patricia’s activities would not recommence 
too early the next morning. 

It was not Patricia who woke Miss Kirby 
the next morning. 

Custard, waking early, and finding him- 
self in such unaccustomed surroundings, de- 
cided to look for his young mistress. Having 
been permitted on one bed seemed to Cus- 
tard sufficient warrant for getting on an- 
other. Miss Kirby woke with a start to find 
a little wriggling object standing between 
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herself and Patricia, while a small moist 
tongue did active and alternate service on 
both their faces. 

Her shriek of dismay woke Patricia. 

“Aunt Julia!’ Patricia was shaking with 
laughter, “‘I’ll tell Daddy — how you woke 
me up, playing with Custard!” 

“‘He’s the most —”’ Miss Kirby dived 
beneath the bedclothes. “Take him away, 
Patricia!”’ 

From across the hall came the shrill blast 
of a trumpet. Custard, his forefeet firmly 
planted on Miss Kirby’s chest, his head 
cocked enquiringly, promptly barked a de- 
fiant response. 

The next moment the spare room seemed 
full of children, all, like Custard, in search 
of Patricia, and making, at sight of her, as 
swift an onslaught in her direction as the 
extreme length of their nightgowns would 
permit. 

So, after all, Christmas morning began 
merrily for them, at least. 

The doctor, coming home later from an 
early visit to the hotel, stopped outside 
Patricia’s open door. ‘ Merry Christmas, 
Pat! Got your hands full?” 

Patricia was kneeling on the floor, button 
ing —Tommy’s shoes. ‘ Merry Christmas, 
Daddy,” she answered, gaily; “‘I certainly 
have.” 

Norma came slowly up to the doctor; she 
remembered him from last night; for in all 
the hurry and confusion of the moment he 
had found time for a few comforting words 
to the frightened, bewildered children. 


‘“‘Have — have you made Mama better?’’. 


she asked, wistfully. 

The doctor sat down, taking her on his 
knee. ‘‘What is your mother’s name, 
dear ?”’ 

“Mrs. Howard.” 

The doctor brushed the child’s soft curls; 
and Patricia, seeing the gravity of his eyes, 
caught her breath. ‘“‘ Your mother was rest- 
ing very quietly when I left her just now, 
dear,” he said, gently; then he turned to 
Archibald. “ Did you find that trumpet in 
your stocking, young man ?”’ 

Archibald nodded. ‘‘I want my —”’ 

“T found this!’’ Lydia held up one of 
Patricia’s many dolls. They all crowded 
about him, claiming his attention, Totty de- 
manding to be taken up. 


“Got your hands full, Daddy?” Patricia 
laughed. 


About the candle-lighted tree Patricia’s 
small guests circled admiringly. It hud been 
a merry Christmas for the little travel. 
wrecked strangers; and now, with the tree, 
had come the culminating point of this long, 
happy day. 

“Is n’t it pretty?’’ Norma came to lean 
against Patricia. ‘“‘I wish Mama could see 

‘You must remember to tell her al! about 
Patricia answered. 

“Will I see her to-morrow?” Norma 
asked, longingly. 

“Perhaps,” Patricia said; and when 
presently her father had to leave them, to go 
down to the hotel, she went with him to the 
door. ‘“‘ Daddy, you’ll be back soon ?’”’ 

soon as possible, dear.” 

“And — you think — with good news for 
them — all?” 

hope so, dear.”’ 

Patricia went back to the library with 
sober face. ‘‘But at least,” she thought, 
taking Totty on her lap, ‘‘they’ll have had 
their Christmas.”’ 

It was far from soon before the doctor re- 
turned. Patricia’s charges were in bed and 
asleep. Custard, who had been looking for- 
ward to bedtime all day, had retired to his 
basket —a disillusioned dog. To-night 
Archibald was finding all the solace needed 
in a gaily painted Noah’s Ark. Miss hirby 
was lying down in the sitting-room,— she 
had not found it a day of unbroken calm,— 
so that Patricia was alone in the library when 
her father returned. 

He drew her down beside him on the 
lounge. “It is good news for them all, 
Patricia. I think Norma and Totty may see 
their mother to-morrow. I have brought 
you a great deal of love, Patricia, from more 
than one mother; love and gratitude.”’ 

“Oh, I am glad they’re all better!” 
Patricia said. ‘‘ Daddy, I’ve been thinking; 
I don’t see how we’re ever going to get along 
after this without a Christmas family.” 

The doctor bent to kiss her. ‘‘ What I’ve 
been thinking, is what your ‘family’ would 
have done for their Christmas without vou. 
I’m proud of you, Pat.” 

“OQ Daddy!” Patricia’s eves were shining. 
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MEN AND AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 


The Opening of Congress : 
Senate : 
Its Humors : 


Mediocre Republican Leaders : 
Bingham, “ Father’ oj the House : 
Speaker Cannon and His Lieutenants : The 


Allison, ‘‘ Father”’ of the 
The Opening Ceremony and 


Improved and Embellished Capitol Building 


ASHINGTON has waked up 
bare its eight months’ doze. 
q It has a “hustle” on, for Con- 
7 gress will meet December 2, 

#4 the constitutional first Monday 
of the eh and then things legislative, ex- 
ecutive, judicial, and political will hum for 
six or seven months. This being the opening 
session of a new Congress,— the long ses- 
sion, as it is popularly known,— it can sit 
as long as it pleases, and next year it may be 
pleased to keep going until along about the 
time the conventions meet to nominate 
presidential candidates. These exciting 
meetings are generally held in June and 
July, so Congress may be expected to re- 
main with us until along about that time; 
although if the leaders of Senate and House 
have their way, as they have been having it 
lately, adjournment will take place at an 
earlier date. 

In the old days — - that is, before the 
present era of practical business methods 
set in — the long sessions of Congress were 
wont to continue into August and some- 
times September, especially the sessions in 
the years of a presidential campaign. It is 
at the sessions of these years that political 
capital is made. The dominant party, the 
Republican at present, are put on the de- 
fensive and the ever-increasing pages of 
“The Congressional Record”’ are filled with 
speeches —‘‘Congressional hot air,” it is 
called by the scoffing and irreverent — de- 
signed on the part of the Democrats to 
demonstrate that the Republican adminis- 
tration has been faithless to its stewardship, 
and on the part of the Republicans to prove 
their long-maintained claim that the Dem- 
Ocratic party are incompetent to manage 
the affairs of the country and should not, 
therefore, be put in control. This mass of 


partisan oratory is then disseminated among 
the people in the shape of pamphlet speeches 
printed, folded, and mailed in Washington, 
and paid for by the party organizations and 
the candidates. The speeches also find their 
way into the country newspapers, the patent 
insides and outsides, whose publishers thus 
find the campaign years to be less lean than 
others. Congressional speeches do not in 
recent years seem to have the authority 
they enjoyed in the old days, and it is prob- 
able that the one who derives the most ac- 
tual, direct benefit from them is the favored 
individual who has the contract for indexing 
‘The Congressional Record.” He is paid 
by the page, and if a statesman talks all day 
on one subject every page of his speech is 
‘fat’ for the printer and indexer. “‘The 
Record”’ has grown in the past decade or so 
from a leaflet to a bulky volume. 

The session about to open — the first of 
the new 6oth Congress, whose life began on 
the fourth of March last, although the mem- 
bers have not yet been sworn in for the two- 
years term ending March 3, 1909 — will be 
apt to continue at least until June. Little 
will be done until after the holiday recess, 
which continues generally from about De- 
cember 20 to January 5, nothing being ac- 
complished in the first two or three weeks 
of the session but formal organization. In 
the recess the Speaker makes up his 
committees and announces them at the end 
of the holiday. Then business begins in ear- 


nest. This assigning of men to committees 


is not an important or especially difficult 
task in these days of continuing Republican 
rule, for it consists merely of leaving the old 
dead wood where they are and filling in the 
spaces at the bottom of the committee lists 
with new and obscure members. When the 
control passes from one party to the other 
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in Senate or House the making-up of com- 
mittees is serious business, especially if the 
parties are divided on some great question 
like the tariff. 

At present it is hard to distinguish one 
party from another, as both seem so enthu- 
siastic for, or at least subservient to, the 
wishes and policies of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Seniority of service counts for 
a good deal in the House of Representatives 
as well as in the Senate, although it does not 
control so absolutely in the “lower” as in 
the ‘‘upper”’ branch of Congress, and so a 
member who is reélected is continued in his 
committee places no matter how ill-fitted 
he is for them. The “bunch” of Repub- 
lican statesmen who have been the so-called 
leaders in the past ten years or so are 
mediocre men; that is generally admitted, 
but no Speaker, certainly not Mr. Cannon, 
would have the temerity to depose one of 
them. Under present conditions little good 
would be accomplished if he did. He would 
simply be jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire, because among the old members 
there are none who have shown qualities 
above those possessed by the “ triumvirate,”’ 


composed of the majority of the Committee 
on Rules, who now hold the reins. Perhaps 
among the new timber there may be some of 
leadership size, but that remains to be seen. 
Mr. Cannon was not himself regarded as a 
big man — and he has served a long time in 
Congress — until he was put into the power- 
ful office of Speaker. Now he is posing as a 
presidential candidate. But it will not be 
for long. The spasm will soon be over, and 
the various “favorite sons,’ after their 
brief strutting upon the stage, will retire 
each to his proper niche. 

The ceremonies of ushering in a new 
Congress are not elaborate or particularly 
picturesque, except perhaps in the years 
when one or the other of the great parties 
is coming into power or a new President be- 
ing inaugurated. This being a Republic, 
official affairs are, as a rule, carried on in 
democratic fashion. There is no pomp con- 
nected with any of our governmental cere- 
monies save the civil and military display 
on Inauguration Day, and the show of 
armyand navy authority that have of recent 
years crept into the management of social 
functions at the White House. Congress, 
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however, is still democratic, and the rules 
of true democracy prevail there on the 
opening days, as at all times. 

The public press, catering always to what 
it regards as a popular demand, fills long 
columns with accounts of the opening pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses, however hum- 
drum they may be. The love of curiosity is 
strong in the breasts of the American people, 
as elsewhere, and no opening session of Con- 
gress could be dry enough to prevent the 
ample gallery from being crowded almost to 
the point of suffocation. By the hundreds 
and thousands the citizens of this great Re- 
public, residents of Washington as wellas the 
strangers within her gates, climb Capitol Hill 
on the first Monday in December by foot 
and by tramways and by every other known 
means of locomotion. They go early, too, 
so that a person arriving along about noon, 
the usual time for the meeting of Senate and 
House, would be laughed at if he should at- 
tempt to get into the gallery or even as far 
as the inner door, no matter if he be armed 
with a separate pass for each letter of his 
whole name. As there are exceptions to all 
rules, there is an exception to this one; two 
exceptions, in fact. Just opposite the pre- 


siding officer’s desk in the Senate, and on 
his left in the House of Representatives, 
there is a small section of gallery-space re- 
served at all times for members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, to which admission is gained 
by the presentation of credentials, or, better 
still, recognition from the veteran door- 
keepers, who are supposed to, and generally 
do, know everybody, or by cards from the 
Secretary of State. It is only on rare occa- 
sions, “‘ Field-days,”’ as they are popularly 
known to those who describe scenes in Con- 
gress, that members of the Diplomatic 
Corps condescend to visit the Capitol, so 
that as a usual thing the benches reserved 
for them are conspicuous by their empti- 
ness. 

The second exception is that in both Sen- 
ate and House the front row of seats in that 
portion of the gallery reserved for the per- 
sonal friends of Senators and Representa- 
tives is held in readiness for members of the 
President’s family. The bench just back of 
the presidential row is similarly reserved for 
the Vice-President, and this is about the 
only perquisite that belongs to the office. 
Former Vice-President Stevenson was once 
twitted with his lack of power, when, draw- 
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ing himself up to defend his dignity, he re- 
plied to his tormentor: 

“You forget, sir, that I have the unques- 
tioned right to issue gallery passes.” 

And issue them he did. It is a tradition 
of the Senate that no man, woman, or child 
from Illinois or elsewhere ever called upon 
“Uncle Adlai” while he occupied the ornate 
green room now presided over by Charles 
Warren Fairbanks of Indiana that he did 
not carry away, sought or unsought, a 
ticket to the gallery signed with a rubber 
stamp “A. E. Stevenson.” 

It was “‘ Uncle Adlai,” too, who one night 
at a dinner at the house of the late Senator 
Gorman, in resenting the charge that the 
Vice-President of the United States was 
never consulted by the President, told the 
story of Vice-President Breckenridge, who, 
when asked whether it were true that Presi- 
dent Buchanan never consulted him upon a 
public question, at first replied: 

“Yes, sir, it is only too true.” And then, 
correcting himself, added, “ No, that is not 
just right. He did consult me once. He 
sent for me one evening to come to the White 
House. As I was ushered into the library 
he solemnly drew a document from the 
inner pocket of his coat and said: 

““*Mr. Vice-President, I have here my 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, the phrase- 
ology of which I desire to submit to your 
critical opinion and judgment.’”’ 

When the laughter caused by this story 
subsided Senator Gorman turned to Mr. 
Stevenson and asked: 

“‘Has Mr. Cleveland yet consulted you 
to that extent, Mr. Vice-President ?”’ 

‘““Not yet,” promptly replied ‘Uncle 
Adlai,” who is not always so slow, with a 
twinkle in his eye; ‘“‘ but,” he quickly added, 
“‘there are still a few weeks of my term re- 
maining.” 

In both Houses there are sections of: the 
galleries reserved for ladies with and without 
escorts, for the members of the Cabinet and 
their friends, the families of Senators and 
Representatives, and for those who have 
cards from members of either House. The 
remaining portions of the gallery, and they 
are not especially spacious, are assigned to 
the general public, and are generally occu- 
pied by negroes and the few — not so very 
few, either — long-haired and long-whisk- 
ered gentlemen who make it a business to 
attend every session of Congress. They 


come early and stay late, and their faces are 
as well known to the doorkeepers as are the 
portraits of George Washington and the 
Marquis de Lafayette that hang on the wall 
of the House of Representatives on cither 
side of the Speaker’s chair. There are no 
paintings or portraits or pictures of any 
kind in the gilded Senate Chamber. There 
is nothing there but dignity and decorum 
and quiet, restful furniture. The House of 
Representatives is more like what it is gen-_ 
erally but erroneously pictured to be in the 
comic papers —a “ bear garden.”’ 

The opening procedure in both Houses is 
much the same. This year the tall and am- 
bitious Vice-President will arrive at the 
Vice-President’s chamber just off the Senate 
lobby some time before noon, and will be 
met there shortly after by the venerable and 
distinguished Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
who for $900 a year opens the sessions of the 
Senate each morning with prayer. At one 
second before high noon the head page of 
the Senate will enter the Vice-President’s 
room and bow, and immediately Mr. Fair- 
banks and the chaplain will cross the Senate 
lobby, enter the chamber, mount the ros- 
trum, and the gavel of the presiding officer 
will fall. Then Dr. Hale will raise his sono- 
rous voice and the few Senators finding 
themselves caught will stand with bowed 
head during the prayer. When it is fin- 
ished, all the other Senators will come 
straggling in from the corridors, the cloak- 
rooms, the committee-rooms and elsewhere, 
having waited until the very last moment 
and used up every minute of grace allowed 
them. This year the death of two distin- 
guished members of the body, Senators 
Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, will be 
simultaneously announced, and the Senate 
will adjourn out of respect to their memory. 
Ordinarily, the President’s message is laid 
before each body immediately after being 
called to order; but this year the country 
will have to wait, at least until Tuesday, the 
third of December, before perusing the few 
words that President Roosevelt will have 
to say touching upon the state of the Union. 

Before the presidential message is received 
in either House it will be necessary for a 
committee of Senators and Representatives 
to wait upon the President and inform him 
that the two Houses are organized and are 
ready to receive any communications that 
he may desire to make. To this the Presi- 
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dent will reply that he will communicate at 
once in writing, and his secretary, carrying 
the more or less important document under 
his arm, will follow the Notification Com- 
mittee to the Capitol, and the formal an- 
nouncement that he bears the message of 
the President will be made immediately 
upon the report and discharge of the com- 
mittee that will ride from the Capitol to the 
White House and back in a procession of 
carriages to be paid for out of the always 
elastic contingent fund. 

Speaker Cannon and the blind chaplain, 
Dr. Couden, will go through just the same 
performance in the House of Representa- 
tives that Vice-President Fairbanks and 
Dr. Hale do in the Senate. The Speaker 
has a handsome office, in addition to the 
little private room below stairs where some 
of the finest political and legislative work 
pertaining to the office of Speaker is ac- 
complished, and there he will be met by 
Dr. Couden, who will walk with him to the 
rostrum and offer up a prayer for members. 
In both Houses, at the first opportune mo- 
ment after meeting, one venerable member 
will solemnly offer a resolution that the 
sessions begin at noon until further notice; 


another, that the standing rules of each 
body shall prevail; another, that some many 
thousand copies of the President’s message 
shall be printed for distribution for the use 
of Senators and Representatives; and so on 
down the line, until the honors are easy 
among all those who by reason of seniority 
of service are set down as “ veterans.”’ 

The Senate moves very slowly, as all 
really deliberative bodies do, and should, 
and so while the House of Representatives 
is resting on its oars, giving the Speaker a 
chance to make up the committees, the Sen- 
ate will, on motion of Senator Hale if tradi- 
tion is adhered to, adjourn from day to day, 
after a very brief session. 

The “father” of the Senate now is Sen- 
ator William Boyd Allison, of Iowa, who 
has served continually since March 4, 1873. 
He was seventy-eight years old last March, 
but, until his recent illness, did not look to 
be much more than sixty. Mr. Allison did 
not arrive in Washington last year until 
near the close of the session, and then 
looked so haggard and emaciated from his 
long illness that it was thought that when 
he returned to Iowa Washington would 
never see him again. Happily, however, 
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this wise and popular man of wide experi- 
ence and unblemished character has re- 
covered his lost health and much of his 
youth. He writes that he will return to 
Washington at the opening of the new Con- 
gress and assume the working harness. He 
will, moreover, be a candidate for reélection 
at the expiration of his present term in I1go9. 
Governor Cummins, another ambitious 
Hawkeye statesman, had the little matter of 
“Uncle Billy’s’’ successor all nicely ar- 
ranged when Mr. Allison appeared on 
earth again and told the boys he thought he 
would remain a while longer. Everybody 
in Washington and elsewhere who knows 
Senator Allison hopes that it will be many 
a long day before his shoes are left empty 
for anybody to fill. 

The “father” of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is Gen. Henry H. Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania, who represents a Philadel- 
phia district. General Bingham will be 
sixty-six years old two days after the next 
Congress meets. He has been a member of 
the House of Representatives less than 
thirty years, so that in point of age and 
service he is almost a youth compared with 
Senator Allison, but nobody in the House 
has served longer or enjoys more personal 
popularity. Were it not for certain pecu- 
liarities and impediments of his make-up, 
General Bingham would have succeeded 
Mr. Cannon as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations when the Illinois mem- 
ber was elevated to the Speakership. The 
Pennsylvanian has served long and ably on 
that important and hard-working commit- 
tee. He is a modest man, and the Civil War 
produced no more gallant soldier than the 
young Philadelphia lawyer who entered the 
army as a lieutenant and came out a briga- 
dier-general with his breast covered with 
medals for distinguished gallantry. 

New States are coming so fast into the 
Union, and the population of the old ones 
as well as the new is increasing so rapidly, 
that the Senate and House chambers will, 
in a few years, be unable to accommodate 
the growing membership. There are now 
ninety Senators and three hundred and 
eighty-seven Representatives, and the desks 
in each chamber are crowding back farther 
and farther toward the wall, foreshadowing 
the early coming of the day when these indi- 
vidual desks must give way to general 
benches and the sessions of the American 
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Congress come down, or up, as the case may 
be, to the informalities of the British House 
of Lords and House of Commons. From 
time immemorial there has been a Repub- 
lican side and a Democratic side in Senate 
and House, the Republican side being on 
the left of the aisle which the presiding offi- 
cer faces. So rapidly have the majorities of 
the Republicans grown, however, that the 
members of that party cannot all be accom- 
modated on their side of the aisle. In each 
House the little space where the Democrats 
and Republicans huddle together is known 
as the “ Cherokee strip,” although why it is 
so called or why the patness of the designa- 
tion nobody seems to know. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that the Senate in the new 
Congress will actually have a two-thirds 
majority of Republicans. Of the total num- 
ber of Senators, when all vacancies are 
filled and the representation from the new 
State of Oklahoma are sworn in, two- 
thirds will be members of that party, so 
that it will not be necessary for the 
Republican leaders to go over to the Dem- 
ocratic side of the chamber as heretofore 
they have done when they need votes to 
ratify a treaty or override a presidential 
veto. Like those captains of industry in 
charge of the great corporations known as 
trusts, they have a monopoly of the legis- 
lative situation and control it absolutely. 
Such a state of things has never before ex 
isted in the Senate. 

There will be no opposition to the re- 
election of Speaker Cannon for a third 
term. He will be nominated by acclamation 
in his party caucus and elected by a strict 
party vote at the first session of the House. 
Mr. Cannon is not a great man; he is not of 
the “‘Tom” Reed stripe. But as Speakers 
as a whole go, there is no fault to be found 
with him. When he was for many years one 
of the floor leaders by virtue of his chair- 
manship of the all-important Committee 
on Appropriations, he was regarded as a 
somewhat narrow-minded and prejudiced 
partisan, possessing, however, elements of 
good fellowship that made him popular on 
both sides of the chamber. Following the 
late David B. Henderson, a good fellow but 
not a brilliant Speaker, Mr. Cannon has 
had an easy row to hoe. As a Speaker Mr. 
Cannon has been so satisfactory that no ob- 
jection is heard from any source when the 
State of Illinois puts him up as a favorite- 
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son candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. The Speaker’s candidacy is taken 
more seriously in Illinois, apparently, than 
elsewhere, and nobody looks to see him pull 
down the persimmon. 

As has been said, it will be an easy thing 
for the Speaker to fill up his committee 
places. It will be necessary for him only to 
put pegs into the empty holes, and, having 
as many holes as pegs, and the pegs as well 
as the holes being round, nothing will be 
easier than to make everything come out 
even. As at present, Speaker Cannon’s 
lieutenants on the floor, the so-called lead- 
ers of the House, will be Representative 
Sereno E. Payne, of New York, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and Rep- 
resentative John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the controlling Committee on 
Rules. The Speaker is, ex officio, chairman 
of this committee, and the third member was, 
until the fourth of March last, the Hon. 
Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, he of the 
snow-white hair and beard, long known as 
Santa Claus, although the characteristics 
of the Ohio politician whose tongue is as 
nimble in debate as his satirical and effective 
wit and satire possessed none of the char- 
acteristics generally reputed to belong to 
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childhood’s Christmas-time friend. Mr. 
Grosvenor, after long and stormy service, 
has passed off the stage; that is, he was de- 
feated for renomination and is now supposed 
to be living in Athens as a private citizen. 
It is not thought in Washington that he has 
actually retired, because it cannot be be- 
lieved that General Grosvenor could exist 
for any length of time out of public life any 
more than a fish could live all summer out 
of water. However that may be, this rugged, 
cross-fire debater who was under cross-fire 
himself much of the time during his long 
congressional career, will be absent from 
the floor of the House when the new Con- 
gress meets, and it will be necessary to fill 
his place on the Committee on Rules. What- 


‘ever General Grosvenor’s shortcomings, it 


is plain that the Republicans will find it 
hard to fill the particular place which he 
held so long and so effectively, looking at 
the matter from a purely partisan stand- 
point. 

As General Grosvenor is about the only 
conspicuous one of the so-called leaders of 
the House who has dropped out of the ranks, 
so it is that none of special prominence will 
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make his appearance in this Congress. It is 
a pity that in recent years the tendency of 
the able, eloquent, versatile, and attractive 
young men in all communities, urban and 
rural, seems to be to go into the big business 
concerns of the country, or at least to keep 
out of public life. Real statesmen, espe- 
cially those who are young and enthusiastic, 
are needed, and needed very badly, in the 
House of Representatives, as well as in the 
Senate. In the House, particularly, small 
men have been in control for so long a time 
that it begins to look as if there would never 
be a change for the better, and yet it is a fact 
unappreciated, apparently, that it is a 
peculiarly easy.thing for a man to make a 
reputation as an orator or a statesman in 
Congress to-day — easier than it has been 
at any time for many years. There are no 
orators in Congress any more. There are a 
few pretty good speakers and a host of poor 
ones. Any man, whether his service be long 
or short, who can muster up the courage to 
deliver a straightforward, sensible speech 
without reading it from manuscript can 
make a hit and be held up to the public asa 
coming man. But political ambition seems 
to be dead or dying even in those who con- 
sent to come to Congress, and so it is that 
about three hundred and eighty of the three 
hundred and eighty-seven Representatives 
sit quietly and silently in their seats and 
allow the remaining handful of their col- 
leagues to run things to suit themselves. 
Much of this inertia and lack of self-asser- 
tion is due, no doubt, to the arbitrariness of 
the code of rules made necessary by the 
growth of the country and the corresponding 
increase in the amount of business dropped 
each year into the legislative hopper. The 
late Speaker Reed met the situation by 
writing and engrafting the code of rules 
which was afterwards indorsed by the Dem- 
ocrats when they took control, and which is 
now in force. This code, working almost 
automatically, mows its way along unmerci- 
fully, and yet the Speaker and his colleagues 
on the Committee on Rules have not such 
arbitrary power that a man with something 
to say cannot make the House listen to him 
if he only has the nerve to say it, and say it 
in the right way. Some day another Blaine 
or another Reed will rise up from an obscure 
corner in the House of Representatives and 
with a rush and a bound make all these little 
statesmen who have so long been managing 


things according to their own sweet fancy 
hunt their holes. 

In the Senate conditions are different. 
It is a continuous body with a presiding 
officer ready made and a set of rules that 
work as smoothly as a guillotine, but 
which, unlike those of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are based on the idea that there 
shall be unlimited debate upon any and 
every question, and that no man shall be 
taken off the floor so long as he wishes to 
speak. In the House of Representatives de- 
bate is carried on only by the grace of the 
Committee on Rules, consisting practically 
of but three members, who can, by ordering 
the previous question, shut all mouths and 
bring the question before the House for a 
vote at any moment. In the Senate there is 
no such rule, and probably never will be. 
A Senator can talk as long as the spirit 
moves him, and yet, in spite of the clamor 
that has been raised throughout the country 
at various times when some action demanded 
by the people has been held in abeyance, it 
is an historical fact that in the end the Sen- 
ate, as well as the House of Representatives, 
has been compelled to bow to the popular 
will. 

There is one feature of the opening pro- 
ceedings of the new Congress that is always 
interesting to the spectators, as it is im- 
portant to those who take part in it. This is 
the drawing for seats. In the Senate seats 
are obtained by the simple process of Sen- 
ators putting down their names in the “little 
red book”’ of the assistant sergeant-at-arms 
for whatever seats they think may become 
vacant. The rule of first come, first served, 
is strictly carried out, and the entries demon- 
strate that Senators are very much impressed 
with the truth of the adage that the early 
bird catches the worm. The occupants of 
the most desirable seats are often surprised 
to learn from these advance applications for 
seats how their colleagues regard their 
chances of dying or being defeated in the 
near future. 

In the House of Representatives the mem- 
bers at the opening of each new Congress 
choose their seats by a little game of blind- 
man’s buff. When the Speaker and other 
officers of the House have been sworn in, the 
members are required to crowd in the spaces 
behind the brass railings in the rear of the 
chamber. A blindfolded page draws out of 
a box a white ivory ball and calls out the 
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number upon it. The reading-clerk then 
announces the name of the member whose 
number, the names being arranged alpha- 
betically on a tally-sheet, corresponds with 
that on the ivory ball, and the member so 
named selects any seat he chooses in the 
House, the process being continued until 
all names have been drawn. According to 
the time-honored custom, the “father of the 
House,” the ranking member of the minor- 
ity, and one or two other veterans are shown 
the courtesy of being allowed to choose 
their own seats, this being accomplished 
by permitting those who draw lucky num- 
bers to relinquish their privilege. Their in- 
tention to give way to their superiors they 
indicate by placing their hats upon the 
desks, they themselves taking whatever 
seats are left after the drawing is otherwise 
concluded. Republicans, of course, take 
seats on the left side of the aisle, and the 
Democrats on the right, so long as they hold 
out, and after that the overflow, which of 


late years has been Republican, accommo- . 


date themselves among their political oppo- 
nents. The drawing of seats always causes 
much amusement. Several hours are re- 
quired for the procedure, and it always 
happens that some of the most prominent 
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and distinguished members whose names 
may be near the top of the alphabetical list 
find themselves passed over by the fickle 
goddess of chance until the roll-call is almost 
entirely concluded. The leaders or would- 
be, whether “veterans” or not, of the re- 
spective sides generally manage to find com- 
placent new members who are willing to 
give them good seats if they happen to draw 
bad ones. 

Senators and Representatives will find 
the Capitol building in first-class shape when 
they return this year. During the long re- 
cess many improvements and embellish- 
ments have been made in and out of the 
building by the officials in charge of such 
work,— Sergeant-at-Arms Ransdell of the 
Senate, the one-armed soldier who was the 
late President Harrison’s comrade, neigh- 
bor, and friend; Sergeant-at-Arms Casson 
of the House of Representatives, who came 
to Washington from Wisconsin with the late 
Secretary of Agriculture ‘‘ Uncle Jere’”’ Rusk; 
and the Superintendent of the Capitol, 
Elliott Woods, The latter has charge of all 
architectural and structural changes and 
the sergeants-at-arms are in charge of the 
working force of their respective Houses, a 
force which in recent years has grown to the 
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proportions of a veritable army. On the 
south side of the Capitol grounds the new 
$3,000,000 building designed to furnish 
private rooms for members of the House of 
Representatives is slowly approaching com- 
pletion, and on the north side the like build- 
ing for the accommodation of Senators is 
well under way. ‘The most interesting 
feature of the work at present, which will 
undoubtedly attract much attention from the 
incoming statesmen, new and old, is the set 
of tunnels being built to connect these Sen- 
ate and House buildings with the Capitol. 
These passageways will be fitted with elec- 
tric cages to carry Senators and Representa- 
tives back and forth, thus adding another to 
the long list of attractions of congressional 
life. 

Senators and Representatives of both 
parties who are being freely interviewed in 
the newspapers in these days preceding the 
meeting of the new Congress seem to be at 
sea as to what important legislation will be, 
or ought to be, enacted at the coming session. 
It is still an open question, for instance, 
whether the revision of the tariff, which is 
bound to come soon, will be commenced be- 


fore or after the presidential election, the 
Republican leaders being about equally 
divided on the question of which would bea 
preferable time — regarded from a political 
or business standpoint. Much will depend, 
however, upon the tone and the specific 
recommendations of the President’s annual 
message, for it is apparent that he will con- 
tinue to dominate the situation — political 
and legislative as well as executive. The 
Congressmen, like the people at large, do 
not know what Mr. Roosevelt will do next; 
and while some of them do not care, «ll will 
be compelled to sit up and take notice when 
he lays his program before them. President 
Roosevelt does not always win when he 
locks horns with Congress. He is compelled 
sometimes to compromise, as in the rate-bill 
fight last year, but when he has anything to 
say — and it is indeed a rare day when he 
has not —he forces Congress and every- 
body else to listen. Whether the new Con- 
gress will be more or less subservient than 
the old, or more or less successful in oppo- 
sing the policies which he will outline on the 
eve of the presidential campaign, remains to 
be seen. 


DRY-DOCK 


By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


The trees stand in the forest 
Like masts aboyt a dock, 

In harbor of the hillside, 
With ballast of the rock. 


Bare are their swaying halyards, 
Their canvas winter-furled ; 

Yet shall they take on cargoes 
For a new summer world. 
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Views Along the Hudson River 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


ENGRAVERS OF THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE LAST CENTURY 


From Drawings by 
W. H. BARTLETT 


With Descriptions by 
N. FP. aS 


Reproduced from AMERICAN SCENERY, Published in 
London by George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, 1840 
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VIEW FROM WEST POINT 


F the river scenery of America, the Hudson, at West Point, is doubt- 

less the boldest and most beautiful. This powerful river writhes 
through the highlands in abrupt curves, reminding one, when the tide runs 
strongly down, of Laocoén in the enlacing folds of the serpent. The differ- 
ent spurs of mountain ranges which meet here abut upon the river in bold 
precipices from five to fifteen hundred feet from the water’s edge; the foli- 
age hangs to them, from base to summit, with the tenacity and bright ver- 
dure of moss; and the stream below, deprived of the slant lights which brighten 
its depth elsewhere, flows on with a sombre and dark green shadow in its 
bosom, as if frowning at the narrow gorge into which its broad-breasted 
waters are driven. 

“Back from the bluff of West Point extends a natural platform of near 
half a mile square, high, level, and beautifully amphitheatred with wood 
and rock. This is the site of the Military Academy, and a splendid natural 
parade. When the tents of the summer camp are shining on the field — 
the flag, with its blood-bright stripes, waving against the foliage of the hills 
— the trumpet echoing from bluff to bluff, and the compact batallion cut- 
ting its trice-line across the green-sward — there are few more fairy spots 
in this working-day world. 

“On the extreme edge of the summit, overlooking the river, stands a 
marble shaft, pointing like a bright finger to glory, the tomb of the soldier 
and patriot, Kosciusko. The military colleges and other buildings skirt 
the parade on the side of the mountain; and forward, toward the river, on 
the western edge, stands a spacious hotel, from the verandahs of which the 
traveller gets a view through the highlands, that he remembers till he dies. 
Right up before him, with the smooth curve of an eagle’s ascent, rises the 
‘old cro’nest’ of the culprit Fay, a bright green mountain, that thrusts its 
topmost pine into the sky; the Donderbarrak, or, (if it were not sacriledge 
to translate so fine a name for a mountain,) the Thunder-chamber, heaves 
its round shoulder beyond; back from the opposite shore, as if it recoiled 
from these, leans the bold cliff of Breknock; and then looking out, as if 
from a cavern, into the sunlight, the eye drops beyond upon a sheet of 
wide-spreading water, with an emerald island in its bosom; the white build- 
ings of Newburgh creeping back to the plains beyond, and in the far, far 
distance, the wavy and blue line of the Kattskills, as if it were the dim- 
seen edge of an outer horizon.” : 
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VIEW FROM RUGGLES HOUSE, NEWBURGH, 
HUDSON RIVER 


a EWBURGH has a considerable trade with the back country, and 


supports two or three steam-boats, running daily and exclusively be- 
tween its pier and New York. If there were wanting an index of the won- 
drous advance of enterprise and invention in our country, we need not seek 
further than this simple fact — a small intermediate town, on one river, sup- 
porting such an amount of expensive navigation. Only thirty years ago Ful- 
ton made his first experiment in steam on the Hudson, amid the unbelief 
and derision of the whole country. Let anyone stand for an hour on the 
pier at Newburgh, and see those superb and swift palaces of motion sweep 
past, one after the other, like gay and chasing meteors and then read poor 
Fulton’s account of his first experiment —and never again throw discourage- 
ment on the kindling fire of genius. 

“When I was building my first steam-boat,’ said he to Judge Story, ‘ the 
project was viewed by the public at New York either with indifference or 
contempt, as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed were civil, but they 
were shy. They listened with patience to my explanations, but with a set- 
tled cast of incredulity on their countenances. 

“* * At length the day arrived when the experiment was to be made. «To 
me it was a most trying and interesting occasion. I wanted many friends to 
go on board to witness the first successful trip. Many of them did me the 
favor to attend, as a matter of personal respect; but it is manifest they did it 
with reluctance, feigning to be partners of my mortification, not of my tri- 
umph. I was well aware that, in my case, there were many reasons to 
doubt of my own success. The machinery was new, and ill-made; and many 
parts of it were constructed by mechanics unacquainted with such work; 
and unexpected difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. The moment arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the vessel to move. My friends were in groups on the deck. There 
was anxiety mixed with fear among them. They were silent, sad, and 
weary. I read in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented of 
my efforts. The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short distance, 
and then stopped, and became immovable. To the silence of the preceding 
moment, now succeeded murmurs of discontent and agitation, and whispers 
and shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated, ‘‘I told you so,—it is a foolish 
scheme. — I wish we were well out of it.”” I elevated myself on the platform, 
and stated that I knew not what was the matter; but if they would be quiet, 
and indulge me for half an hour, I would either go on or abandon the voyage. 
I went below, and discovered that a slight maladjustment was the cause. It 
was obviated. The boat went on; we left New York; we passed through the 
Highlands; we reached Albany! — Yet even then, imagination superseded 
the force of fact. Jt was doubted if it could be done again, or i} it could be 
made, in any case, of any great value.’”’ 
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CHAPEL OF “OUR LADY OF COLD SPRING” 


$6 HE Hudson bends out from Crow-Nest into a small bay; and in the 

lap of the crescent thus formed, lies snug and sheltered the little vil- 
lage of Cold Spring. It is not much of a place for its buildings, history, or 
business; but it has its squire and postmaster, its politics and scandal, and 
a long disappointed ambition to become a regular landing-place for the 
steamers. Then there are cabals between the river ferrymen, on which the 
inhabitants divide; the vote for the president, on which they agree (for Van 
Buren); and the usual religious sects with the usual schisms. The Presby- 
terians and Methodists, as usual, worship in very ugly churches; and the 
Catholics, as usual, in a very picturesque and beautiful one. (Vide the 
Drawing.) 

“Tt is a pity, (picturesquely speaking,) that the boatmen on the river 
are not Catholics; it would be so pretty to see them shorten sail off Our 
Lady of Cold Spring, and uncover for an Ave Maria. This little chapel, so 
exquisitely situated on the bluff overlooking the river, reminds me of a her- 
mit’s oratory and cross which is perched similarly in the shelter of a cliff on 
the desolate coast of Sparta. I was on board a frigate, gliding slowly up 
the Egean, and clinging to the shore for a land-wind, when I descried the 
white cross at a distance of about a half a mile, strongly relieved against the 
dark rock in its rear. As we approached the small crypt and altar became 
visible; and at the moment the ship passed, a tall monk, with a snow-white 
beard, stepped forth like an apparition upon the cliffs, and spread out his 
arms to bless us. In the midst of the intense solitude of the Egean, with 
not a human dwelling to be seen on the whole cost from Moron to Napoli, 
the effect of this benediction was almost supernatural. He remained for 
five minutes in this attitude, his long cowl motionless in the still air, and his 
head slowly turning to the ship as she drew fast round the little promontory 
on her course. I would suggest to Our Lady of Cold Spring that a niche 
under the portico of her pretty chapel, with a cross to be seen from the 
river by day, and a lamp by night, would make at least a catholic impression 
on the passer by, though we are not all children of St. Peter.” 
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HUDSON HIGHLANDS FROM BULL HILL 


HIS view from the gorge of the highlands presents a foreground of 

cliff and shadow, with reflections almost folded across in the bosom of 
the river, and a middle ground of the village of Newburgh and the gently 
undulating country in the rear. The blue and far-off line of the Kaatskills 
shuts in the horizon. 

There is some very romantic scenery hidden among the undulations 
just mentioned, embracing several small rivers, and a romantic stream 
called Murderer’s Creek, a tributary of the Hudson. Mr. Poulding in his 
“New Mirror for Travellers’’ gives an interesting legend in explanation of 
the name, the climax of which is as follows: 

“Wilt thou name,’ said the old Indian, ‘the red man who betrayed his 
tribe? I will ask thee three times.’ —The mother answered not. ‘ Wilt thou 
name the traitor? This is the second time!’ The poor mother looked at her 
husband, and then at her children, and stole a glance at Naoman, who sat 
smoking his pipe with invincible gravity. She wrung her hands and wept, 
but remained silent. ‘Wilt thou name the traitor? ’T is the third and last 
time.’ The agony of the mother waxed more bitter; again she sought the 
eye of Naoman, but it was cold and motionless. A pause of a moment 
awaited her reply, and the next moment the tomahawks were raised over 
the heads of the children, who besought their mother not to let them be 
murdered. 

“*Stop!’ cried Naoman. All eyes were turned upon him. ‘Stop!’ re- 
peated he in a tone of authority. ‘White woman, thou hast kept thy word 
with me to the last moment. I am the traitor. I have eaten of the salt, 
warmed myself at the fire, shared the kindness of these Christian white 
people, and it was I that told them of their danger. I am a withered, leaf- 
less, branchless trunk; cut me down if you will. I am ready.’ A yell of 
indignation sounded on all sides. Naoman descended from the little bank 
where he sat, shrouded his face with his mantle of skins, and submitted to 
his fate. He fell dead at the feet of the white woman by a blow of the tom- 
ahawk.”’ 
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' THE PALISADES—HUDSON RIVER 


° HE first feature of the celebrated banks of the Hudson, which arrests 


the eye of the traveller after leaving New York, is this singular wall 
of rock, extending as far onward as he can see, and forming a bold barricade 
against the river on the side of New Jersey. This singular precipice varies 
in height from fifty to two hundred feet, and presents a naked front of col- 
umnar strata, which gives it its descriptive name. The small sloops which 
lie along under the shore, loading with building stone from its base, and an 
occasional shed, diminished to the size of a dog-kennel, across the breadth 
of the river, are the only marks of life and habitation it presents to the trav- 
eller’s eye. 

“With most persons, to mention the Palisades is to recall only the con- 
fusion of a steamer’s deck, just off from the wharf, with a freight of seven 
or eight hundred souls hoping to ‘take tea’ in Albany. The scene is one of 
inextricable confusion, and it is not till the twenty miles of the Palisades 
are well passed, that the bewildered passenger knows rightly whether his 
wife, child, or baggage, whichever may be his tender care, is not being left 
behind at the rate of fifteen miles in the hour. 

“T have often, when travelling alone, (for ‘reflection with folded arms’ 
consorts only with the childless and baggageless bachelor,) I have often 
flung my valise into a corner, and sure that the whole of my person and 
personal effects was underway, watched the maniform embarrassments and 
troubles which beset the uninitiated voyager on the Hudson. 

‘Fifteen minutes after the starting of the boat, there is not a passenger 
on board; ‘time is moving,’ and the American counting it as part of the 
expense, determines to pay only ‘on demand.’ He arrives on the narrow 
pier at the same instant with seven hundred men, ladies, and children, be- 
sides lapdogs, crammed baskets, uncut novels, and baggage for the whole. 
No commissioner in the world would guarantee to get his freight on board 
in the given time, and yet it is done, to the daily astonishment of newspaper 
hawkers, orange-women, and penny-a-liners watching for dreadful acci- 
dents. The plank is drawn in, the wheels begin to paw like foaming steeds 
impatient to be off, and the bell rings as if it was letting down the steps of 
the last hackney-coach, and away darts the boat, like half a town suddenly 
slipping off and taking a walk on the water.” 
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SING-SING PRISON AND TAPPAN SEA 


; N American prison is not often a picturesque object, and, till late 

years, it suggested to the mind of the philanthropist only painful re- 
flections upon the abuses and thwarted ends of penitentiary discipline. 
To the persevering humanity of Louis Dwight, and to the liberal associa- 
tion that sustained him, we owe the change in these institutions which en- 
ables us to look upon them without pain and disgust as places of repentance 
and reformation, rather than as schools for vice and abodes of neglect and 
idleness. It is a creditable thing to our country to have led the way in these 
salutary changes; and there are many who have felt their patriotism more 
flattered by the visits of persons from Europe sent out by their governments 
to study our systems of prison discipline, than by many an event sounded 
through the trumpet of national glory. 

“The Tappan Sea spreads its broad waters at this part of the Hudson, 
looking, like all scenes of pure natural beauty,as if it was made for a world 
in which there could neither exist crime nor pain. Yet there stands a vast 
and crowded prison on its shores to remind us of the first — and for the 
latter, who ever entered upon these waters without a recollection of poor 
Andre? It may be doubted whether in the history of our country the fate 
of an individual has ever excited more sympathy than his. The rare accom- 
plishments which he possessed, the natural elegance of his mind, the unfit- 
ness of his open character for the degrading circumstances under which he 
was taken, and his mild constancy at the approach of his melancholy fate, 
endear him, without respect to party, to the memories of all who read his 
story. Andre was taken on the eastern shore of the river at Tarrytown, 
and executed on the opposite side, at Tappan.” 
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VIEW FROM HYDE PARK 


“e HE Hudson at Hyde Park is a broad, tranquil, and noble river, of 
about the same character as the Bosphorous above Roumeli-bissar, 
or the Dardanelles at Abydos. The shores are cultivated to the water’s 
edge, and lean up in graceful, rather than bold elevations; the eminences 
around are crested with the villas of the wealthy inhabitants of the metrop- 
olis at the river’s mouth; summer-houses, belvidered, and water-steps, give 
an air of enjoyment and refreshment to the banks, and without anything 
like the degree of the picturesque which makes the river so remarkable 
thirty or forty miles below, it is, perhaps, a more tempting character of 
scenery to build and live among. 

‘* All along, in this part of the river, occur the ‘landings,’ which are either 
considerable towns in themselves, or indicate a thickly settled country in 
the rear. The immense steamers that ply on the Hudson leave and receive 
passengers at all these points, and, to a person making the voyage for the 
first time, the manner and expedition of this operation is rather startling. 
In the summer time, the principal steam boats average from five té seven 
hundred passengers, and there is usually a considerable number to go 
ashore and come off at each place. A mile or two before reaching the spot, 
a negro makes the tour of the boat, with a large hand-bell, and, in an amu- 
sing speech, full of the idioms of his own race, announces the approach, 
and requests those who are going ashore to select their baggage. This 
done, the steamer, gliding over the smooth water at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles in the hour, sheers in toward the shore, and the small boat 
is lowered, with the captain in her at the helm; the passengers are put on 
board, and away she shoots at the end of a line gradually loosened, but still 
kept tight enough to send her, like an arrow to her mark. The moment 
she touches the pier, the loose line is let out from the steamer, which still 
keeps on her way, and between that moment and the exhaustion of the line, 
perhaps thirty seconds, the baggage is thrown out, and taken in, passengers 
jump ashore and embark, and away shoots the little boat again, her bow 
rising clear over the crest of her own foam, with the added velocity of the 
steamer at full speed, and the rapid hauling in of the crew.” 
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VIEW NEAR ANTHONY’S NOSE, HUDSON 
HIGHLANDS 


" HIS mountain ‘known to fame,’ served as a landmark to the indus- 
trious craft plying upon the Hudson, and thus fulfills a more useful 
destiny than is commonly awarded to spots bright in story. It stands amid 
a host of interesting localities, marked with the events of the Revolution, 
and has witnessed, with less damage than other noses, many a conflict by 
land and water. 
“‘On the opposite side of the river from the base of the mountain, lie 
the two forts Montgomery and Clinton, taken by the British in October, 
1777. The commander-in-chief at New York was prompted to this expe- 
dition by two objects: to destroy a quantity of American stores which the 
Americans had collected in this neighborhood, and to make a diversion in 
favor of General Burgoyne. For these purposes Sir Henry Clinton em- 
barked between three and four thousand troops at New York and sailed 
with them up the Hudson. On the sth of October they landed at Verplank’s 
Point, a few miles below the entrance to the Highlands. The next morn- 
ing @ part of the force landed on Stony Point, which projects into the river 
on the western side, just below the mountains; hence they marched into 
the rear of the fortresses. 
. “General Putnam commanded at that time in this quarter. He had 
a one thousand continental troops, a part of which only were effective, and 
- a small body of militia. He believed the principal design of the enemy to 
be the destruction of the stores; and when he was informed of their main 
purpose, it was too late for him to resist with success. He supposed that 
they were aiming at Fort Independence, and directed his attention to its 
defence; the heavy firing on the other side of the river gave him the first de- 
cisive information of their real intentions. | 
‘* Lieut.-Col. Campbell, in the mean time, proceeded with nine hundred | 
men by a circuitous march to the rear of Fort Montgomery; while Sir Henry 
Clinton, with Generals Vaughan and Tyron, moved onward towards Fort | 
Clinton. Both fortresses were attacked at once, between four and five in | 
the afternoon: they were defended with great resolution. This will be 
readily admitted, when it is remembered that the whole garrison consisted 
of but six hundred men. The conflict was carried on till dark, when the 
British had obtained absolute possession,and such of the Americans aswere | 
not killed or wounded had made their escape. The loss of the two garrisons 
amounted to about two hundred and fifty. Among the killed’on the enemy’s | 
side was Lieut.-Col. Campbell.” | 
| 
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VILLA ON THE HUDSON, NEAR 
WEEHAWKEN 


“ TF‘ROM this admirably chosen spot, the Bay of New York appears with 
every accessory of beauty. The city itself comes into the left of the 
picture to an advantage seen from no other point of view, the flocks of the 
river-craft scud past in all directions, men-of-war, merchantmen, steamers, 
and ferry-boats, fill up the moving elements of the panorama; and far away 
beyond stretches the broad harbour, with its glassy or disturbed waters, 
in all the varieties of ever-changing sea-view. It was on this side that Hud- 
son, who had felt the hostility of the Manhattan Indians, found a friendlier 
tribe, and made his first amicable visit on shore. The Indian tradition, 
springing from that visit, and describing the first intoxication they had ever 
experienced, is extremely amusing. 

““*He (Hudson) drinks, has the glass refilled, and handed to the chief 
near him; he takes it, smells it, and passes it to the next, who does the same. 
The glass in this manner is passed round the circle, and is about to be re- 
turned to the red-clothed man, when one of them, a great warrior, har- 
rangues them on the impropriety of returning the cup unemptied. It was 
handed to them, he said, by the Manitto, to drink out of as he had; to 
follow his example would please him —to reject it might provoke his 
wrath; and if no one else would, he would drink it himself, let what would 

7 follow; for it was better for one even to die, than a whole nation to be de- 
stroyed. He then took the glass, smelled at it, again addressed them, bid- 
ding adieu, and drank the contents. All eyes were now fixed (on the first 
Indian in New York who had tasted the poison which has since affected 
so signal a revolution in the condition of the native Americans.) He soon 
began to stagger; the women cried, supposing him in fits; he rolled on the 
ground; they bemoaned his fate; they thought him dying. He fell asleep. 
They at first thought he had expired, but soon perceived he still breathed. 
He awoke, jumped up, and declared he never felt more happy; he asked 
for more; and the whole assembly imitating him, became intoxicated.’”’ 
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OLD SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


XI. THE LAW 


IDE, fresh-arrived 
RY from Castonia in hot haste, 
\ saw well to it that he and 
NY Dwight Wade were safe from 
2a interruption in the wangan 
camp. He even drove a sliver from the 
woodbox over the latch of the door. Wade, 
summoned down from the chopping by a 
breathless cookee to meet his partner, gazed 
upon these nervous, eager precautions of 
secretiveness in some alarm. 

“Now brace your feet and get hold of 
something and hang on hard,’’ advised the 
“mayor” of Castonia. 

“In the name of God, Mr. Ide, what has 
happened to her?’ gasped the young man. 
His trembling hands clutched at the edge of 
the splint table, hallowed by Lyde Barrett’ S 
smiles of love across it. 

“Her!” snorted the little man, in indig- 
nant astonishment. “You don’t think I’ve 
whaled up here hell-ti-larrup on a jumper 
to sit down and talk about women, do 
you ?”’ 

“But Miss Barrett —”’ gulped Wade. 

‘‘Miss Barrett be —’’ Ide checked him- 
self, discreet even in his impatience. ‘‘ Miss 
Barrett is all right, and my girl is all right, 
and — say, look-a-here, my boy, don’t you 
look at a girl, don’t you think of a girl, don’t 
you even go to bed and dream of a girl, for 
the next two months!”’ He drove his hard 
little fist upon the sacred table. 

He leaned forward, jutting his mat of 
bristling beard at the young man. “ Forget 
your mother, forget your grandmother, for- 
get that there is anything to you except grit 
and muscle. For if ever two men had a 
man’s work cut out for ’em we ’re the ones. 
If ever two men found themselves on the 
outside of a ripe cheese and needed teeth to 
gnaw in, we’re the men. Money! I can’t 
see anything but dollar-bills hangin’ from 
those spruce-trees out there! But you’ve 
got to put on brad boots and climb to get 
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‘em. You’ve got to walk over men to get 
?em. And the ones you can’t walk over, 
that are standin’ up, kick ’em down and 
walk over ’em.”’ He was striding about the 
little room, “I reckon I seem a little ex- 
cited,” he added, with a catch in his voice. 
‘But by the priest that hammered the tail 
for the golden calf, I’ve got reasons to be 
excited. I’ve smelt it comin’ two years, son! 
I ain’t saidanything. I did n’t say anything 
to you when I took you into partnership. 
I did n’t dare to. But I smelt it all the time. 
I ain’t watched the comin’s and the goin’s 
at Castonia for nothin’! Let ’em bring guns 
and fishin’-poles! They can’t fool me. I 
smelt it comin’. And now by the gods it’s 
come!’’ Again he banged his fist on the 
table, and glared down on his partner with 
eyes popping excitedly. 

The partner stared back at him with so 
much of dismay and reproachful inquiry 
that Ide blew off his superfluous excitement 
in one vigorous “ Poof!’’ and sat down. 

“The sum and substance of it is, those old 
Hullin’ Machine falls ain’t goin’ to bellow 
away all them thousands of hoss-power in 
empty noise any longer. But they’ve made 
a noise big enough to reach the crowd that’s 
organized to fight the paper trust. See 
now ?”’ 

Wade’s eyes began to gleam in swift com- 
prehension. 

“The independents are goin’ to develop 
that power. They’re goin’ to build the big- 
gest paper-mill in the world there. They’re 
goin’ to extend the railroad up to Castonia. 
They’re goin’ to do it all on an old charter 
that every one had forgotten except the 
lobby clique that put it through and has 
been holdin’ it for speculation. And why I 
know it all, and no one else knows it on the 
outside vet, my boy, is because they’ve had 
to come to me! They’ve had to come to 
me!”’ 

And he promptly answered the eager 
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though mute inquiry in the young man’s 


Every dollar that I could save, rake, 
scrape, and borrow for years I’ve been put- 
ting into shore rights and timber. What 
timber country I could n’t buy I’ve leased 
stumpage on. I’ve smelt it all comin’. And 
now they’ve had to come to me, Wade. 
They’ve bonded the shore rights for a pur- 
chase, and it’s all settled.” 

“Out of the depths of my heart I’m glad 
for you, Mr. Ide,” cried the young man, with 
a sincerity that put a quiver in his voice. 
And with both hands he took the hands of 
the magnate of Castonia in a grip that 
brought gratified tears to the other’s 


you, Wade, that I was so ready and anxious 
to give you a lay on the timber end,” the 
little man went on. “But I knew it was 
time to operate on these cuttin’s this season. 
There are things that you can’t hire done 
with plain money. I wanted courageand 
gritand honesty. Most of all, I needed ab- 
solute loyalty. There’s been too much 
buyin’-up of men in these woods. The old 
gang is a hard one to fight. I reckon I’ve 
got you with me.” 

“Heart, soul, and body, now as from the 
first, Mr. Ide.” 

“And the lay I have given you is the best 
investment I could have made,” declared 
the partner. ‘‘I want you to feel that it is 
straight business. It was no gift. You are 
earnin’ it. But the big bunch is ahead of 
you, boy!” His tone was bodefully serious. 
“Your make will come out of the timber lay. 
I’ve said I smelt this comin’. If it had n’t 
come this year we should have sent our logs 
‘way down river along with the rest and 
done the best we could to steal a profit after 
Pulaski Britt and his gang had charged us 
all the tolls and fees they could think of, and 
made us accept their selling-scale. But 
now! But now!’’ His voice became tense, 
and he leaned forward and patted the young 
man’s arm. “The Great Independent — 
and that’s the name of the new organization, 
and it’s a name that’s goin’ to roar like the 
Hullin’ Machine in the ears of the trust — 
wants every log we can hand over to ’em 
this season, What they don’t use in con- 
struction work and in their new saw-mill 
they’ll pile to grind into pulp next year. 
I’ve got their contract, Wade. Every log to 
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be scaled for ’em on our landings! And I 
reckon that will be the first time a square 

ing-scale was ever made on this river. 
No Pirate Britt and his gang of boom scale 
thieves for us this time! Every honest dollar 
we make will come to us. And there’ll be a 
lot of ’em, son.” 

Wade, even though Rodburd Ide had so 
brusquely commanded him to forget his 
love, felt that love stirring in the thrill that 
animated him now. Did not success mean 
Lyde Barrett? Did not fair guerdon from 
honest toil mean that he could face.as a man 
John Barrett, bulwarked by his millions? 
Forget his love? Gazing on Rodburd Ide 
he would not admit to himself that love 
softened him. His love was rather ambi- 
tion’s goad, whose every thrust was deli- 
cious pain. But now that the great secret 
was out, Rodburd Ide’s tide of enthusiasm 
seemed to be in somewhat ominous and de- 
pressing reflux. 

He spread upon the splint table a lumber- 
man’s map, and his hands trembled as he 
did so. 

““You’ve done as I told you, and only 
yarded at the ends of the twitch-roads, and 
have n’t hauled to landings?” he inquired. 

Wade nodded. 

“T was waitin’; I was waitin’,” explained 
the other, nervously scrubbing his hand over 
the map. “If nothin’ had happened at 
Umcolcus Hullin’ Machine this year we’d 
have landed our logs on Enchanted stream 
and run ’em down into Jerusalem and taken 
our chances along with Britt’s logs. "T was 
a hard outlook, Wade. The last time I 
dared to operate here I done that. And 
you'll find jill-pokes with my mark stranded 
all along that stream. The old pirate took 
my drive because he claimed control of the 
dams, charged me full fees, and left behind 
twenty-five per cent of my logs, claiming the 
water dropped on him. But I noticed he got 
all of his out. It’s what we’re up against, 
my son. If I’d tried to fight him with an in- 
dependent drive he would have had me 
hornswoggled all the way to the down-river 
sortin’-boom, and then would have had my 
heart out on the scale. It’s what we’re 
up against!” he repeated, despondently. 
“There is n’t any law to it. It’s the hard 
fist that makes the right up this way. I’m 
tellin’ you this, so you can understand. 
You’ve got to understand, my boy. I wish it 
was different. I wish it was all square. I 
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hate to do dirty things myself. I hate to ask 
others to do ’em.”’ 

It was not entirely a gaze of reassurance 
that the yo man turned on him. Ide 
avoided it, and with stubby finger began to 
trace upon the map to illustrate his state- 
ments. Wade leaned close. He realized 
that a new and grave aspect of the situation 
was to be revealed to him. Getting the 
timber down had absorbed his attention 
utterly. As to getting it to market, he had 
been awaiting the word of his partner and 
mentor. 

“Here it is!”” gritted Ide. ‘It’s a picture 
of it! And if it ain’t a good picture of the 
damnable reason why no one else but Pulaski 
Britt and his crowd can make a dollar on 
these waters, then I’m no judge. Here we 
are on Enchanted — mountain here and 
pond here! The dam at our pond will give 
us water enough to get us down to Britt’s 
dam on Enchanted dead-water. Then we’ve 
got to deal with Britt. Law may be with us, 
but in dealin’ with Britt up here in this sec- 
tion law is like a woodpecker tryin’ to pull 
the teeth out of a cross-cut saw. Britt has 
got the foot of Enchanted stream, and he 
controls Jerusalem stream that gobbles En- 
chanted. That’s our outlook to the east of 
us. Now to the west, and only two miles 
from our operation here, is Blunder stream. 
Runs into Umcolcus main river, you see, 
like Jerusalem stream away over here to the 
east. Straightaway run. Fed by Blunder 
Lake up here ten miles to the north. That 
is, it ought to be fed! And it ought to be 
the stream to take our logs. But more than 
thirty years ago, without law or justice, 
Britt closed in the rightful western outlet of 
Blunder Lake with a big dam and dug a 
canal from the eastern end to Jerusalem 
stream, and every spring since then has used 
the water for the Jerusalem drive. A half-a- 
dozen small operators have been to the 
Legislature from time to time to get rights. 
Did they get ’em? Why, they did n’t get 
even a decent look! Old King Spruce 
does n’t go to law or the Legislature askin’ 
for things. King Spruce takes ’em. Then 
the laborin’ oar is with the chaps who try to 
take ’em away. Even if a thing is unright- 
eous, Wade, it does n’t stir much of a scan- 
dal in politics to keep it just as it is. It’s 
what we are up against, I say!” 

He held down the map, his finger on En- 
chanted, as though typifying the power 
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that held them and their interests help. 
less. 

Wade gazed upon the finger-end. He fe 
it pressing upon his hopes. His brows 
wrinkled, but he said nothing. 

“The Great Independent will make that 
name heard by the next Legislature, I have 
no doubt,” Ide went on, ‘‘but that’s a year 
from now. In the meantime we’ve got five 
millions or so of timber here at this end and 
its market and the money waitin’ at the 
other end, which is Castonia. And there’s 
another thing, Wade, and it’s the biggest of 
all. We’ve got to hold our timber above the 
Hullin’ Machine. Nature has fixed the 
holding-place for us. There’s the logan be- 
hind Hay Island. With Britt drivin’ ou 
logs, he’d ram ’em hell-whoopin’ through 
the Hullin’ Machine, and find an excuse for 
it, and then buy ’em in down-river at his 
own price. If we undertook to follow him 
down Enchanted and Jerusalem he would 
n’t leave enough water to drown a cat in. 
I’m takin’ the time to show you this thing 
as it stands, son. You’ve got to see all sides 
of it.” 

Ide’s little gray eyes were gleaming at 
him, and the expression of his face showed 
that he was narrowing possibilities to one 
prospect, and was wondering whether his 
partner had grasped the full import of that 


prospect. 

“‘T think I see all sides of it, Mr. Ide,” he 
said at last. Then he put his finger on the 
thin thread that marked the course of Blun- 
derstream. “And the only side that does n’t 
hurt the eyes seems to be this side, west of 
Enchanted Mountain.” 

“Well, even then it depends on what 
kind of specs you’ve got on,” returned 
Ide. 

‘Suppose we forget that dam at the west 
end of Blunder and Britt’s canal to the east, 
for just a moment, Mr. Ide. If we got our 
legs down the side of Enchanted Mountain 
and landed them on Blunder stream we'd 
stand our only show of heading Britt’s 
drive at the Hulling Machine, would we 
not?” 

“You was reckonin’ on havin’ water un- 
der ’em, wasn’t you?” inquired the little 
man, with good-natured satire. “Wasn't 
plannin’ on havin’ ’em walk like a cater- 
pillar nor fly down, nor anything of the 
sort ?”’ 

“T was reckoning on water,” returned the 
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young man, flushing slightly, ‘“‘ but I was not 
discussing Blunder Lake. I asked you to 
leave that out for a moment.” 

“Leave out Blunder Lake and you have 
n't got a brook that will float chips,” said 
Ide. Then he jumped up and shot his fists 
above his head. “ But witha drivin’-pitch 
in Blunder stream we can have the head of 
our drive down into Umcolcus River and to 
Castonia logan while Pulaski Britt is still 
swearin’ and warpin’ with headworks across 

erusalem dead-water. We’d have our 
head there before he had a log down the last 
five miles of lower Jerusalem into the main 
river. We’ll have our sheer booms set and 
our sortin’-gap, and we’ll hold our logs and 
let his through — his and the corporation 
drive that he’s master of and has been mas- 
ter of for thirty years: He’s been the river 
tyrant, Wade; but with our head first at 
Castonia and our booms set and we willin’ 
to sort free of expense to them followin’, 
I'd like to see the man that would dare to 
interfere with our common river rights. 
The old Umcolcus was rollin’ its waters for 
the use of the tax-payin’, law-abidin’ citi- 
zens of this State before old Pulaski Britt 
and his log-drivin’ association gang of 
— was ever heard of. They’ve usurped, 

ade! They’ve usurped until they’ve 
made possession seem like ownership. I’ve 
picked you as a man that can handle the 
men that’s under him, and is n’t afraid of 
Pulaski Britt. And it’s got to be a case of 
reach and take what belongs to you. If 
they’ve got any law with ’em in this thing 
it’s law they’ve stolen like they’ve stolen 
the timberlands they’ve scooped in.” 

“T have never intended to break law in 
my dealings with men,” said Wade, with a 
cadence of mournfulness in all his tones. 
“Law up in the big woods does n’t seem to 
be quite as clear-cut as it is in men’s rela- 
tions outside. But can there be honest law, 
Mr. Ide, that will allow men like Pulaski 
Britt to step in and deprive a man of rightful 
profits earned by his own hard labor? to 
deprive him of —” he was thinking then, 
a himself, of Lyde Barrett, but choked 
and added wistfully; ‘“‘when it’s only an 
even show a man asks of the world, a fair 
Opportunity to travel his own course, it 
seems hard that there are men who go out 
of their path to trip him.” 

“It’s Britt’s way,” retorted the other, 
curtly. “He’s made money by doin’ it and 
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expects to make a lot more by bossin’ the 
river.” 

“T want to see Mr. Britt,” said Wade, 
quietly. 

“See Britt! You don’t think for a minute 
you’re goin’ to induce him to take our drive 
or do the square thing on the water ques- 
tion, do you?” 

“‘But I want to see him for a reason of my 
own — yes, a reason wholly my own, Mr. 
Ide. I’m frank to say I don’t expect any 
justice from Britt, after what I’ve experi- 
enced from him; but there is such a thing 
as justification for myself. I see you don’t 
understand what I say very well.” He 
noted the little man’s wrinkling brows. “I 
don’t know as I’m exactly sure of my own 
mind. But I can’t seem to bring myself to 
fight this thing according to the code of the 
woods. I’m going into it with every ounce 
of courage, manhood, strength, and hope 
that’s in me, and there’s just one prelimi- 
nary that I want for my peace of soul. I 
want to see Pulaski Britt.” 

“Tf I was gettin’ ready to fight the devil,” 
remonstrated Ide, “I reckon I’d keep away 
from his brimstone-pot. He’s at his Jeru- 
salem camp,” he added, grudgingly. “He 
went through two days ago.” 

“Then that is where I’ll go to find him,” 
stated the young man, with decision. 

Rodburd Ide fingered his nose and gazed 
on his partner with frank dubiousness. 
“Whatever you want of Britt, you’re 
wastin’ your time on him!” his tone was 
sullen; ‘‘and the wind-up will be another 
peckin’-match with that long-legged rooster, 
MacLeod. I say, save time and strength for 
our own business here, Wade.” 

“And J say I’ve got business with Pulaski 
Britt and propose to go to him like a man,” 
declared Wade. “ You and I cannot afford 
to have any misunderstanding about this, 
Mr. Ide. You have said you picked me to 
handle this end. I’ve got to handle it in my 
own way, so far as dealings with men go. 
I’ll take your advice — I’ll ask your advice 
on details of the work, because I don’t 
know. As to my business with Mr. Britt, 
there is no doubt in my mind. I want you 
to go with me.” 

And in the end Mr. Ide went, nipping his 
thin lips, not wholly convinced as to the 
logic of the step, but with opinion of Dwight 
Wade’s courage and self-reliance decidedly 
heightened; he reflected to his own comfort 
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that those were the qualities he had sought 
in his partnership. 

For a long time they rode side by side on 
the jumper without word. Mr. Ide decided 
that his reticent companion was pondering 
a plan for the approaching interview, and 
was careful not to interrupt the train of 
thought. He was infinitely disappointed and 
not a little vexed when Wade turned to him 
at last and inquired, with plain effort to 
make his voice calm, whether John Barrett 
had recovered sufficiently to go home. 

“He? He went two weeks ago — he and 
his girl,’ snapped the little man, impa- 
tiently. 

After a moment he began to dig at the 
buttons of his fur coat and dipped his hand 
into his breast pocket. He brought out a 
letter. 

“‘Here’s a line Barrett’s girl left to be sent 
in to you the first chance.” He met the 
young man’s reproachful gaze boldly. 
“When a man ’s got real business to attend 
to,” he snorted, “‘he ain’t to blame if he 
disremembers tugaluggin’ a _love-letter.”’ 
He gave the missive into Wade’s hands and 
went on discontentedly: “‘What kind of a 
crazy-headed performance was it those 
girls was up to when they came up into these 
woods? I’ve had too much on my mind to 
try to get it out of my girl, and probably I 
could n’t anyway, if she took a notion not to 
tell me. She has her own way about every- 
thing, just as her mother did before her,” he 

led 


“IT have no possible right to discuss Miss 
Nina Ide’s movements, even with her 
father. Miss Barrett’s affairs are wholly 
her own. May I read my letter?” 

you read it?” blurted Ide, missing 
the delicacy of this conventional request. 
“ What in Tophet do you think I’ve got todo 
with your readin’ your own letters?”’ And 
he subsided into offended silence, seeking to 
express in this way his general dissatisfac- 
tion with events as they were disposing 
themselves. 

Though the cold wind stung bitterly, 
Wade held the open letter in his bare hands, 
for he longed for the touch of the paper 
where her hand had rested. 


My dear Dwight: 

We are going home. The darkness has not 
lifted from us. For my light and my comfort I 
look into the north, where I know your love is 
shining. My sister was sitting by my father’s 


side when I returned, and he was awake from hy 
long dream and knew he 

the truth to her, and if she knows she has not said 
And the cloud of it all is over us, and I canw 
speak. He did not even ask where I had been. 
is as though he feared one word would dislodp 
the avalanche under which he shrinks. And} 
have to write this of my father! be ee 


Rodburd Ide did not look at the ope 
letter. But when Wade folded it he foun 
the little man studying his face with shrew 
side-glance. 

“Have any idea what ‘Stumpage John’ 
is goin’ to do with the other one — the left. 
hand one?” he inquired, blandly. “Fava 
each other considerably, don’t they? It 
told the story to me the first time I saw ’em 
together. You can’t hardly blame John fo 
not takin’ the left-hand one out with him 
same as my girl sort of expected he would 
and his own girl did too, I reckon.”’ 

“Did he say anything to —” stammered 
Wade, and hesitated. 

Nothin’ to returned the magnate 
of Castonia, briskly. ‘“‘Didn’t have to 
Knowed I knew. Day he left he tramped 
and trodged up and down the river bank for 
more’n two hours, and then come to me 
with his face about the color of the Hullin’ 
Machine froth and asked me to call the gir 
Kate into the back office of my store. | 
was n’t tryin’ to listen or overhear, you 
understand, but I heard him stutter some 
thin’ about takin’ her out of the woods and 
puttin’ her in school, and she braced back 
and put her hands on her hips and broke in 
and told him to go to hell.”’ 

“What?” yelped Wade, in utter astonish 
ment. 

“Oh, not in them words,” corrected Ide. 
“But that’s what it come to so far a 
meanin’ went. And then she sort of spit 
at him and walked out and back to my 

house.”’ 

He clapped the reins smartly on the flank 
of the lagging horse, as though this kind of 
conversation wasted time, and added, 
“*She’s still at my house, and my girl says 
she’s goin’ to stay there — so I guess that 
settles it. Now let’s get down to busines 
that amounts to somethin’! What are you 
goin’ to say to Pulaski Britt?” 

But if Dwight Wade knew, he did not say. 
He sat bowed forward, hands between his 
knees, the letter between his palms, his jaw 


muscles ridged under the tan of his cheeks, 
and so the long ride ended in silence. 

When they were once in the Jerusalem 
cutting it was not necessary to search long 
for the Honorable Pulaski D. Britt, ex- 
State Senator. They heard him bellowing 
hoarsely, and a moment later were looking 
down on him from the top of a ramdown. A 

ir of horses were floundering in the deep 
snow, one of them “cast,” and tangled in the 
harness. The teamster stood at one side 
holding the reins helplessly. The snow was 
spotted with blood. 

“You’ve let that horse calk himself, you 
beef-brained son of a bladderfish!”’ roared 
Britt. “ You ain’t fit to drive a rockin’-horse 


with wooden webbin’s!’’ He dove upon the: 


struggling animal and, hooking his great 
fists about the bit-rings, dragged the 
horse to his feet. “Stripped to the fetlock!”’ 
mourned the owner. He surveyed the 
bleeding leg and whirled on the teamster. 
“That’s the second pair you’ve put out of 
business for me in a week. Me furnishing 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar horses for you to 
paint snow with!’”’ He plowed across to 
where the man stood holding the reins, and 
struck him full in the face, and the fellow 
went down like a log, his nose spurting 
crimson. ‘“‘Mix some of your five-cent 
blood with blood that’s worth something,” 
he yelped. “If there’s got to be rainbow- 
snow up this way, I know how to furnish 
it cheaper.” 

“That’s a nice, intérestin’ gent down 
there for you to tackle just now on your 
business proposition,”’ observed Ide, sourly. 
“Now suppose you use common sense and 
turn around and go back to Enchanted!” 

But the Honorable Pulaski heard the 
pogie of their jumper-bell and stared up at 
them. 


“Gettin’ lessons on how to run a crew, 
Ide?” he asked; and, seeing that the team- 
ster was up and fumbling blindly at the 
tangled harness, he advanced up the slope. 
“Tain’t ever forgiven you for takin’ Tommy 
Eye away from me. That man’s a teamster. 
It was a nasty trick, and perhaps your young 
whelp of a partner, there, has found out 
enough about woods law by this time to 
understand it.” 

“Mr. Britt,” began Wade. 

“I don’t want to talk to you at all!” 
Snapped the tyrant, flapping his hand in 
protest. 
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“Nor I to you!” retorted Wade, in sudden 
heat. “But as Mr. Ide’s partner I have 
taken charge of the woods end of our oper- 
ation, and I’ve got some business to talk — 
with you. We have n’t begun to land our 
logs yet because —”’ 

“It’s a wonder to me you’ve got any cut 
down, you dude!” snorted Mr. Britt, con- 
temptuously. 

“* Because we have n’t had an understand- 
ing about the drive,” went on the young 
man, trying to keep his temper. ‘“ Now 
about logs coming down Enchanted and 
into Jerusalem —”’ 

“You’ll pay drivin’-fees for every stick.” 

“And you’ll take our drive with yours?” 

“No, sir! I won’t put the iron of a pick- 
pole into a log with your mark on it,” de- 
clared Britt.* 

“Mr. Britt,” said Wade, his voice trem- 
bling in the stress of his emotions, “as an 
operator in this section, as a man who is 
asking you straight business questions as 
courteously as I know how, I am entitled to 
decent treatment, and it will be better for 
all of us if I receive it.” 

“Threats, hey?” demanded Britt, malig- 
nantly. 

“No threats, sir. If you won’t take our 
drive for the usual fees and guarantee its de- 
livery, will you let us drive it independ- 
ently ?”’ 

“Not with my water—and you’ll pay 
fees just the same!”’ | 

“Your water! Who gave you jurisdiction 
over the rains that God sends and the 
streams that flow? Have you any charter, 
Mr. Britt, giving you the right to divert the 
State waters of Blunder Lake from their 
natural outlet and use them for your own 
purposes to the exclusion of every one else ?”’ 

Britt clacked his finger in his hard 
palm and blurted contemptuous “ Phnuh!”’ 
through his beard. 

“Show me any such charter, Mr. Britt, or 
tell me where to find the record of it, and 
I’ll accept the law.” 

“Hell on your law!”’ cried the tyrant of 
the Umcolcus. 

“Are n’t you willing to let the law decide 
it, Mr. Britt?” 

“Hell on your law!” 
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Three times more did Wade, his face 
burning in his righteous anger, his voice 
trembling with passion, ask the question. 
Three times did the Honorable Pulaski 
Britt fling those four words of maddening 
insult back at him. And Wade, his face go- 
ing suddenly white, snatched the reins from 
Ide’s hands, struck the horse, whirled him 
into the trail, and drove away madly. Down 
the aisles of the forest followed those four 
words, as long as Pulaski Britt felt that their 
iteration could reach the ears of listeners. 

“So you finished your business with him, 
did you?” inquired Ide at last, allowing 
himself, as a true prophet, a bit of a sneer. 

“T got just what I went after,” gritted the 
young man. “I got in four words the code 
of combat in these woods, as enunciated by 
the chief devil of them all, and, by the gods, 
if that’s the only way for an honest man to 
save his skin up here they can have the fight 
on those lines! Take the reins, Mr. Ide; I 
want to straighten this thing in my mind.” 

Little passed between them on the return 
journey, but they talked far into the night, 
eaning toward each other across the little 
splint table in the office camp. 

The next morning they climbed the side 
of Enchanted, following the main road that 
had been swamped to Enchanted stream. 
On the upper slopes they came upon the 
log-yards, and heaps of great, stripped 
spruces tiered ready for the sleds. Further 
up the slopes they heard the monotonous 
“‘whush-whish” of the cross-cuts and the 
crackling crash of falling trees. . 

In the Maine woods it is not the practice 
to haul to landings until the tree crop is 
practically all down and yarded on the main 
roads. This practice in the case of the En- 
chanted operation that winter was provi- 
dential; for in the conference of the night 
before, Rodburd Ide and his partner had 
definitely abandoned the Enchanted-stream 
prospect. That decision left them the alter- 
native of Blunder stream. It was the only 
proposition that fitted with Rodburd Ide’s 
new hopes that he based on the log contract 
in his breast pocket. For months he had 
dimly foreseen this crisis without clear con- 
ception as to how it was to be met. But the 
possibilities of the gamble had fascinated 
him. 


In his calculations he had tried to keep 
prudence to the fore. But he had been 
waiting so long that at last prudence became 


dizzy in the swirl of possibilities. He had 
never intended to make Dwight Wade his 
mere catspaw. But the vehement courage of 
that sturdy young man as displayed in the 
battle before the store in Castonia had 
touched off something in Rodburd Ide’s soul, 
All along in his quiet life he had seen might 
and mastery make money out of the woods, 
And so at last he himself had ventured, 
trusting much to the might and mastery he 
had found in this self-reliant young gentle. 
man whom Fate had flung into his life. 

Now he suffered himself to be dominated, 
willing to be dominated, even though pr- 
dence, set at last upon the hard facts, was 
no longer dizzy. Gasping at the boldness of 
it, he was willing that the whole winter's 
cut of the Enchanted operation should be 
landed upon Blunder stream. That there 
was a way to get their water he admitted to 
himself, but he did not dare to think much 
upon the means. Dwight Wade, his eyes 
glittering, his soul boiling with the bitterness 
of his hatred for Pulaski Britt, his heart 
aching for the girl that at last his hands 
might win were it not for Pulaski Britt, had 
beaten his fists upon the splint table and de- 
clared that there should be a spring flood in 
Blunder stream. 

“And if you fear law-suits, being a man 
of property, Mr. Ide, you should not know 
what I intend to do. You may be held asa 
partner. Dissolve that partnership. You 
may be held as an employer. Discharge me 
when this log-cut is landed. Protect your- 
self. I have only my two hands for them to 
attach.” 

The little man had blinked at him ad- 
miringly, and then had patted his shoulder. 

“You need n’t tell me what you intend to 
do. You are the one for this end, and I can 
trust you. But when it comes to responsi- 
bility and the law, Wade, if those thieves try 
it on, after all they’ve stolen, you’ll find Rod 
Ide right with you. You are my partner and 
you'll stay my partner,” he declared, 
stoutly. 

He repeated it as they swung around the 
upper granite dome of Enchanted and looked 
down the western slope into Blunder valley. 

‘““There’s the place for your main 


“Wade,” he said; ‘‘ down that shoulder there! 


Swamp a half-mile of the steep pitch and 
you’ll come into the Cameron road, and it 
will take you to the stream. You'll need 
about fifteen hundred feet of snub-line for 
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that sharp incline there, and I’ll have it up 
to you by the time you are ready for it. Put 
the swale hay to the rest of the pitches. It 
will trig better than gravel. Don’t let ’em 
ta chain round a runner. You want to 
your road so that every load of logs 
will go down there smooth as a boy down a 
barn rollway. Sprinkle your levels and keep 
’em glare ice. By the gods, it’s a beauty of 
an outlook for a landing-job! Cut your high 
this trip. Keep your logs above the 
level of that shoulder, and every hoss-team 
will make a four-turn day of it. We’ll save 
a dollar a thousand on the landing-proposi- 
tion alone, over the Enchanted road. And 
up there! — ” he gazed to the north up the 
valley over the wooded ridges and then 
hushed his voice, as though there lay some- 
where in that blue distance a thing that he 
feared. 

“Up there is a lake of water, Mr. Ide, that 
God designed to flow down this valley, and 
it’s going to find its own channel again — 
somehow! I hope that does n’t sound like 
cheap boasting. It’s only my idea of the 

ight.” 

ie led the way back around the granite 
dome above the spruce benches, and the 
old man followed in silence. 

Two hours later Rodburd Ide was off and 
away for Castonia, his jumper-bell jangling 
its echoes among the trees. He had hope in 
his heart, and a letter in his pocket. The 
hope was his own. The letter was addressed 
to John Barrett’s daughter, and the super- 
scription had brought a little scowl to the 
brows of the magnate of Castonia. Some- 
how it seemed like communication with the 
enemy. But Dwight Wade, writing it in the 
stillness of the night while the little man 
snored in his bunk, had seemed in his own 
imaginings to be putting into that letter, as 
one lays away for safe keeping in a casket, 
all that heart and soul held of love and can- 
dor and tenderness. It was as though he en- 
trusted those into her hands to preserve for 
him against the day when he might take 
them back into life and living once more. 
Just now they did not seem to belong in the 
régime on Enchanted; they did not correlate 
with the bitter conditions; he pressed down 
the envelope’s seal with the fantastic reflec- 
tion that he was sending out of the conflict 
witnesses in whose presence he might stand 
ashamed. 

Therefore, it was not treason that Rod- 
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burd Ide bore in the pocket of his big fur 
coat; Dwight Wade had sent to the rear the 
fragile emotions. He staid at the front, ready 
to meet iron with iron and to fight fire with 
fire 


Days of winter snow and blow; days of 
sunshine, hard and cold as the radiance 
from a diamond’s facets; days of calm and 
days of tempest; days when the snowflakes 
dropped as straight as plummets and days 
when the whirlwinds danced in crazy riga- 
doon down the valleys or spun like dervishes 
on the mountain-tops! And all were days of 
honest, faithful toil in the black growth of 
Enchanted, and the dreamless sleep of 
nights that labor won. 

In those long evenings hope lighted a 
taper that shone brightly beside the lantern 
of the office camp in whose dull beams 
Dwight Wade wrote long and earnest letters. 
But these were not to John Barrett’s daugh- 
ter; the conditions of their waiting love had 
tacitly closed the post between them. 

The most brilliant young attorney of the 
newer generation in the State had been 


-Wade’s college mate. To him Wade de- 


tailed in those long letters the iniquitous 
conditions that fettered independent oper- 
ators in the north country and gave the case 
into his enthusiastic keeping. It meant dig- 
ging into the black heart of the State’s po- 
litical corruption, timber-graft, and land- 
steals. It wasa task that the young attorney, 
with earnest zeal and new ideals of civic 
honor, had long before entered upon. He 
seized upon this store of new ammunition 
with delight, and Wade rejoiced at the tenor 
of his replies. That the law and the right 
would intervene in Blunder valley to pre- 
serve him from a conflict in which he must 
use the shameful weapons selected by Britt 
for the duello was a promise that he cher- 
ished. And thus heartened, he toiled more 
eagerly. 
It was well into February before they be- 
n to land. But even with an estimated 
ve millions to dump upon the ice of Blun- 
der, time was ample, for the snub-line down 
the steep quarter-mile of Enchanted’s 
shoulder made a cut-off that doubled the 
efficiency of the teams. It was the crux of 
the situation, that snubbing-pitch. With 
its desperate dangers, its uncertainties, its 
ever-brooding disaster —its ease and its 
celerity, it was ominous and it was fascina- 
ting. But it was the big end of the great 
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game. Dwight Wade made himself its cap- 
tain. Tommy Eye, master of horses, came 
into his own and was his lieutenant. 

Those two trudged there together in the 
gray of the dawn; they trudged back to- 
gether in the chilled dusk, still trembling 
with the racking strain of it all. 

Wade, cant-dog in hand, stood beside the 
snubbing-post and gave the word for every 
load to start, and watched every inch of its 

rogress with tense muscles and pounding 
beset Tommy Eye mounted the load and 
took the reins from the deposed driver as 
each team came to the top of the pitch; and 
the snorting, fearing horses seemed to know 
his master touch and in blind faith went into 
their collars and floundered down under the 
fateful looming of the great load. Thus, 
every hour of the day, Tommy Eye silently, 
boldly ventured his life in the interests of 
the man who had once saved it, and Dwight 
Wade watched over his safety from the top 


of the slope. No word passed between the - 


two. But they understood. There was no 
other man in the north country with the 


soothing voice, the assuring touch on the - 


reins, and the mystic power to inspire confi- 
dence in dumb brutes — no other man that 
could bring the qualities that Tommy Eye 
brought to his task, coupled with the blind 
courage to perform. The horses crooked 
their necks to make sure that he held the 
reins and was adventuring with them. Then 
they went on. 

The snubbing-post was a huge beech, 
sawed to leave four feet of stump. It had 
been adzed to the smoothness of an ax- 
handle. The three-inch hawser clasped 
it with four turns, and two men, whose 
hands were protected by huge leather 
mittens, kept the squalling coils loosened, 
and paid out the slack. And when the coils 
yanked themselves loose and the rope ran 
too swiftly, even to making the leather mit- 
tens smoke, Wade with his cant-dog threw 
the hawser hard against the stump and 
checked it. 

And all the time there was the rope to 
watch to make sure that no rock’s edge or 
sharp stick had severed a strand, for broken 
strands uncoil like a spring under the 
mighty strain. There were the flipping 
bights of the coiled hawser to guard against 
as the men paid it out. Men are caught b 
those bights and ground to horrible dea 


against the snubbing-post. 
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In time that rope came to have sentiency 
in the eyes of Wade. Some days it seemed 
to be possessed by the spirit of evil. It 
would not run smoothly. It fed out b 
jerks, getting more and more of slack at te 
jump. It began to sway and vibrate between 
post and load, wider arc with every jerk, a 
gigantic cello-string booming horrible har- 
mony. It snarled on the post; it growled 
= and sinister warning along its tense 
ength. So horrible are these wordless 
threats that men have been known to sur- 
render it in panic, flee from the snubbing- 
post, and let destruction wreak its will. 
Hence the silent and understanding partner- 
ship between Tommy Eye, shadowed by 
death on the load, and Dwight Wade 
fiercely alert at the snubbing-post. 

It had the devil and all in it, that day! 

The weather was hard, with gray skies 
and a bone-searching chill. The hawser, 
smooth as glass by attrition, was steely and 
stiff with the cold. It had new voices. Once 
it leaped so viciously at the legs of one of the 
post-men that he gave a yell and ran. In the 
tumult of his passion and fear Wade cursed 
the caitiff, his own legs in the swirl of the 
bights, his cant-dog nipping the rope to the 
post and checking it short. And far down 
the slope Tommy Eye, his teeth hard shut 
on his tobacco, waited without turning his 
head, mute picture of utter confidence. 

It was while Wade held the line, waiting 
for the men to recoil the hawser into safe 
condition to run, that the Honorable Pu- 
laski Britt appeared. He came trotting his 
horses down the Enchanted main road and 
yanked them toa halt at the top of the pitch. 
Two men were with him on the jumper. 
Each wore the little blue badge of a game- 
warden. 

“We are after a man named Thomas Eye, 
of your crew,” said one of the men, catching 
Wade’s inquiring gaze. “ We’ve traced that 
cow-moose killing to him — the Cameron 
case.” 

For an instant Wade’s heart went sick, 
and then it went wild . Such impudent, bare- 
faced plot to rob him of an invaluable man 
at this crisis in his affairs seemed impos- 
sible to credit. It was vengefulness run mad, 
gone puerile. 

“Mr. Britt has signed the complaint and 
has the witnesses,”’ said the warden. ‘“‘ We’ve 
got a warrant and we’ll have to take the 
man.”’ 
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“And there he is on that load,” said 
the Honorable Pulaski, pointing his whip- 


butt. 

“Hold that line, men,” commanded 
Wade, coming away from the post. ‘“’Tom- 
my Eye has not been out of my camps, war- 
dens. He is absolutely indispensable to me. 
He has killed no moose. But if it can be 
proven I’ll pay his fine.” 

“Tt takes a trial to prove it,” said the 
warden, drily. “‘That’s why we’re after 
him.” 

“Britt, I did n’t think you’d get down to 
this,” stormed the young man. 

“I’m not a game-warden,” retorted the 
baron of the Umcolcus. “‘You’re dealin’ 
with them, not with me.” 

He sat, slicing his whip-lash into the snow, 
and watched the young man’s bitter anger 
with huge enjoyment. And when Wade 
seemed unable to frame suitable retort he 
went on: “If you think I’ve got anything to 
do with taking your crack teamster out of 

crew, you’d better thank me. Any- 
thing that interferes with your landing your 
logs in a blind pocket like Blunder stream is 
a godsend to you and Rod Ide.” His temper 
began to'flame. “‘ What do you think you’re 
goin’ to do there? Do you calculate to steal 
any of my water? Do you think that whip- 
per-snapper whelp of a lawyer that you’ve 
set yappin’ at our heels is goin’ to spin a 
thread for you against the men that have run 
this section for thirty years? If you’ve only 
got the law bug in your fool head, give it up. 
ut if you have the least sneakin’ idea of 
troublin’ that dam up there —” he shook 
his fist into the north —‘‘coil your snub-line 
and save time and money; for, by the eternal 
Jehovah, blood will run in that valley before 
water does.” 

Inthe pause that followed one of the ward- 
ens asked, ‘‘Do you propose to resist the 
arrest of Eye, Mr. Wade?” 

The question was an incautious one. Ina 
flash the young man saw that this last sortie 
of the Honorable Pulaski was not so much 
an adventure against Tommy Eye as against 
himself—hoping to embroil him with the 
officers of the law. That might mean more 
trouble than he dared reflect upon. He had 
very definite apprehension of what the legal 
machinery of Britt and his associates might 
do to him, if he afforded pretense for their 
procedure. 

Oneof the wardens dropped off the jumper 
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at a word from Britt, and the timber-baron 
— his horses down the slope, the other 
cer accompanying him. 

Tommy Eye sat on his load, still with gaze 
patiently to the front, waiting in serene con- 
fidence the convenience of his employer. 
That back turned to Wade was the back of 
the humble confider, the back of the martyr. 
In his sudden trepidation at thought of his 
own imperilled interests, were he himself en- 
meshed in the law, Wade had thought to 
leave Tommy’s possible fate alone. But 
now, almost without reflection or plan, he 
ran down the hill. The martyr’s serene ob- 


‘liviousness struck a pang to his heart. In 


those days of strife and toil and understand- 
ing, Tommy Eye had grown dear to him. 
Britt, turning, yelled to the officer at the 
top of the slope, “Give that snub-line a 
half-hitch and hold that load!” 

A bit of a rock shelf broadened the road 
where the logs were halted. Britt lashed his 
horses around in front of the load with ap- 
parent intent to intimidate Tommy. The 
warden dropped off the jumper and shut off 
retreat in the rear. And Wade, running 
swiftly, carrying his cant-dog, came and 
leaped upon the load arid stood above 
Tommy — his protecting genius, but a 
genius who had no very clear idea of what 
he was about to do. 

No one ever explained exactly how it 
happened! 

The warden, who was at the top of the 
pitch and who did it, gazed a moment, saw 
what he had done, and fled with a howl 
of abject terror, and never appeared on En- 
chanted again. The men at the snub-post 
stated afterward that he came to them, hear- 
ing Pulaski Britt’s orders, elbowed them 
aside with an oath, and took the hawser. He 
probably undertook to loosen the coils to 
make a half-hitch; but a game-warden has 
no business with a snub-line when the devil 
is in it. 

It gave one triumphant squall of release, 
and then, ““Toom! Toom! Toom!”’ it began 
to sing its horrible bass note. 

Tommy Eye knew without looking — 
knew without understanding. He knew — 
that most terrible knowledge of all woods 
terrors—that he was “sluiced.” He 
screamed once—once only—and the 
horses came into their collars. Their hot 
breath was on the back of Pulaski Britt’s 
neck when he started—started with a 
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hoarse oath above which sang the shrill yelp 
of his whip-lash. 

“Jump, Mr. Wade! Jump!” gasped the 
teamster. But Wade drove the peak of his 
cant-dog into a log and clung to the upright 
handle. He looked back. The great hawser 
spun itself off the spindle of the post and 
chased down the hill in spirals, utterly loose 
and free. It was no dare-devil spirit that 
held him on the load. His soul was sick with 
dreadful fear. It was something that was 
almost sub-consciousness that kept him 
there. The feeling could not be analyzed. 
Perhaps it was pity — pity for Tommy Eye, 
who was so brave a martyr at his post of 
duty. In the flash of that instant when the 
great load gathered speed he stiffened him- 
self to leap, then looked at Tommy’s patched 
coat and remembered his oft-repeated little 
boast: “‘I’ve never left my hosses yet!’’ And 
so if Tommy could stay with his horses, he, 
Dwight Wade, could stay with Tommy! 
There was a queer thrill in his breast, and 
the sting of sudden tears in his eyes as he 
decided. 

The first rush of the descent was along an 
incline, steep but even. There were benches 
below — ten feet or so of jutting level — 
that broke the descent. Wade saw the 
jumper of Pulaski Britt strike the first bench. 
The old man went off his seat into the air 
and when he fell he dropped his reins, 
clutched the seat, and kneeled, facing the 
pursuers, his face ghastly with terror. He 
remained thus, not daring to turn. There 
was only the narrow road for his flying 
horses, and they ran straight on, needing 
neither whip nor admonitions. 

The groan of five thousand feet of timber, 
chafing the bind-chains when their great 
load struck the shelf, was like a groan of an 
animal in agony. The chains held. It was 
Tommy who had seen to every link and 
every loop. Then for the first time in his 
life Wade heard the scream of horses in 
mortal fright. The lurch of the forward 
sled lifted the pole, and for one dreadful in- 
stant both animals kicked free and clear in 
air. 

Tommy Eye shot two words at them like 
bullets. ‘Steady, boys!” he yelled. His 
head was hunched between his shoulders. 
His arms were outstretched and rigid. 
Tommy Eye, master of horses! It was his 
lift on the bits at just the fraction of a second 
when they needed it that set them on their 
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feet when the pole dropped. And down the 
next descent they swooped. 

From his height Wade looked straight into 
the eyes of Pulaski Britt. It seemed that 
with every plunge of their hoofs Tommy 
Eye’s horses were going to mash that puffy 
face. The check of the benches from time to 
time allowed Britt’s lighter equipage a bit of 
a start. But the mighty projectile that drove 
on him down the smooth slopes gained with 
every yard, for the thrusting pole swept the 
horses off their feet in plunge after plunge, 
And then it was Tommy Eye’s desperate 
coolness that helped them to their infrequent 
footing. All of the man’s face that Wade 
could see was a ridged jaw-muscle above the 
faded collar of his coat. The peak of the 
slewed Scotch cap hid all but that. 

There was a curve at the foot of the snub 
slope. The wall of trees that closed the 
vista was disaster, spelled by bolled trunk 
and sturdy limb. There stood nether mill- 
stone; the upper was rushing down and the 
grist would be flesh of horses and men. 

Wade crouched low, his eyes on that 
ridged jaw-muscle. There came a surge 
on the tight reins, eight hoofs dug the snow 
in one frantic thrust, and they went around 
— they went around! 

Twenty rods further on they struck the 
hay, spread thickly for the trig. And the 
sled-runners, biting it, jerked and halted, 
the bind-chains creaked, the chafing logs 

ned —and they were stopped! The 

thering horses stood with legs wide sprad- 

died, their heads lowered, their snorting 
noses puffing up the snow. 

Tommy Eye dug the tobacco from his 
cheek and thoughtfully tossed it away. 
Britt’s team had disappeared, reins dragging, 
the horses running madly, the whitened, 
puffy face flashing one last look as it winked 
out of sight among the trees. 

“T’ve dreamt of such a thing as this,” ob- 
served Tommy, at last, a strange tremor in 
his tones. “I’ve dreamt of chasin’ old 
P’laski Britt, me settin’ on five thousand 


‘ feet of wild timber and lookin’ down into 


his face and seein’ him a-wonderin’ whether 
they’d let him into the front door of hell or 
make him go around to the back. It’s the 
first time he was ever run good and plenty — 
and I done it — but,” he sighed, “it was 
damnation whilst it lasted!’’ 

He turned now and gazed long and wist- 
fully at Wade. 
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“Ye stuck by me, did n’t ye, Mr. Wade?”’ 
he said, softly. ‘Stuck by me jest like I was 
a friend, and not old, drunken Tommy Eye! 
I reckon we’ll shake on that!” And when 
they clasped hands he asked, still wistful, 
“What was it all about? I jest only know 

sluiced me!”’ 

And Wade gasped an explanation, Tom- 
my Eye staring at him with wrinkling brows 
and squinting eyes. 

“Come to arrest me for northin’ I had n’t 
done?” he shrilled. ‘“‘Come to take me 
off’n a job where I was needed and where I 
was earnin’ my honest livin’ ?”’ 

“They had the warrant, and Britt swore 
out the lying complaint.” 

“Mr. Wade,” said Tommy, after a solemn 
pause, ‘I’ve done a lot of things in this life 
to be ashamed of — but jest gittin’ drunk, 
that’s all. I ain’t never done a crime. But 
jest now, if it had n’t been for that toss-up 

een supper in camp or hot broth in 
Tophet to-night, I’d be travellin’ down- 
country, pulled away from you when you 
need me worst, and all onaccount of P’laski 
Britt. If that’s the chances an honest man 
runs in this world, I’m an outlaw from now 
on!”’ 

Wade stared at him in amazement, for 
there was queer significance in Tommy’s 
tone. 

“An outlaw!” repeated Tommy, slapping 
his breast. “Yes, s’r, I’m an outlaw! An 
outlaw so fur as P’laski Britt is concerned. 
I’ve showed him I can run him! Did you 
see him lookin’ at me? He’ll dream of me 
after this when he has the nightmare.” 

He took Wade by the arm. 

“T ain’t been sayin’ much, Mr. Wade, but 
I see how things are gettin’ ready to move in 
this valley. You ain’t built for an outlaw. 
But you need one in your business. I’m the 
one from now on.” 

He pulled his thin hand out of his mitten 
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and shook it toward the north in the direc- 
tion in which Blunder Lake lay. 

“You need an outlaw in your business, I 
say! I’m tough from now on. I’ll be so 
tough in April that you’ll have to discharge 
me. There’s no knowin’ what an outlaw will 
do, is there, Mr. Wade? I’d ruther go to jail 
as an outlaw than as a drunk like I’ve done 
every summer. They look up to outlaws. 
They make drunks scrub the floors and 
empty slops.”” His voice trembled. “Oh, 
you need n’t worry, Mr. Wade! I’ll be 
proud to be an outlaw. And I ain’t northin’ 
but old Tommy Eye, anyway.” 

He slid down off the load and went be- 
tween his horses’ heads and fondled them 
and kissed them above their eyes. 

“Brace up, old fellers!”’ he said. “You 
won’t have to pull no more to-day. I reckon 
you’ve done your stunt!”’ 

“T—JI hardly understand this outlaw 
business, Tommy,” stammered Wade, look- 
ing down on him from the load. Tommy 
peered up, his head between the shaggy 
manes of the horses. 

“Don’t you try to, Mr. Wade,” he cried, 
earnestly. ‘There ain’t no good in tryin’ to 
understand outlaws. They ain’t no kind to 
hitch up to very clost. Don’t you try to un- 
derstand them!”’ And as he bent to unhook 
the trace-chains he muttered to himself, “I 
ain’t sure as I understand much about ’em 
myself, but there’s one outlawin’ job that 
it’s come to my mind can be done without 
takin’ many private lessons off’n Jesse 
James, or whoever is topnotcher in the line 
just now. In the meantime, let’s see that 
warden try to arrest me!” 

But as days went by it became apparent 
that the wardens and the Honorable Pulaski 
D. Britt considered that they had precipi- 
tated an affair on Enchanted whose possible 
consequences they did not care to return 
and face. 
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THE NUMBERED DAYS 


By MARY WILHELMINA HASTINGS 


ONSENSE,” said Adoniram, 
his sledge-hammer way. 
\4 “Myra’s young enough to wait. 
my, We can’t spare her from home 

yet — it’s a hard winter.” 

It always was a hard winter with Adoni- 
ram, a hard winter and a scant summer, 
yet field after field was added to the Gaines 
farm and one big barn rose after another. 
Mrs. Adoniram, however, checked the prof- 
itless desire to say so, and spurred herself 
on to renewed appeal. 

“She and Tom have waited such a spell 
now, and he has a house all ready for her. 
When it ain’t meedjul for young folks to 
wait it seems such a — such a pity!” 

This feeble, womanish sentiment was 
passed over in fitting silence. Adoniram 
contented himself with stating tersely, ‘‘It 
is needful. Can you spare Myra now?” 

“T dunno as I can exactly spare her,” his 
wife equivocated, nervously. “Nellie and 
Sue are young yet and the boys make so 
much work, what with the cooking and the 
sweeping and all.- But I don’t see why — 
that is — well, Sally Ely has n’t a place now, 
and she could come and helpus, like as not.” 

“I spose you’ve got the money to pay 
Sally Ely?” 

The sensitive color rushed into Mrs. 
Adoniram’s thin face. She stared out over 
the bare November landscape with black 
rebellion seething in her heart. Adoniram, 
judging the incident closed, touched up 
Brown Betty and the buggy jolted roughly 
along the frozen road. After a pause, how- 
ever, the woman began again: 

“When the Baileys and the Coltons and 
the Millikins all keep help — I dunno why 
— we can’t have somebody.” 

“I dunno why we can’t have a French 
cook or a livery-man or a red automobile,”’ 
Adoniram returned, with ponderous levity; 
then, dropping from such unusual flight to 
the hard facts of life as he saw them, 
“There’s no use talking, Mother. We’ve 
got to lay up for our old age. There may be 
a roof over our heads to-day, while we can 
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work, but we’re getting on; we’re getting on 
all the while, t’s to hinder my leg 
from breaking to-morrow, I’d like to know ? 
And will Myra’s husband bring me three 
meals a day and the doctor to mend it? No; 
it’s money in the bank does that. And 
who’s going to put it there if we don’t?” 

“Then I guess I can get on without any- 
body,” the woman declared, one mittened 
hand pressed against her side, where her 
heart was fluttering desperately at such 
prolonging of the fray. “I can’t stand by 
and see Myra grieving any longer. I —” 

“Now, Mother, don’t get excited. Myra 
has got a good home and no call to go round 
moping because she can’t fly off at the beck 
of the first feller that comes beauing round. 
It’s a pity she can’t do for her own first! 
And you can’t spare her, either. Why, here 
I am now taking you to Dr. Martin for that 
thumping in your side. Seems kinder silly 
to take the trip, does n’t it, when you’re so 
spry to undertake more work ?” 

Mrs. Adoniram closed her lips tightly. It 
would have done no good to open them over 
any words — that she knew. When Ado- 
niram put his foot down he kept it there, and 
it seemed to her unusually stimulated mind 
that she and Myra were directly beneath that 
heavy heel. For herself, resignation had 
become the habit of wifehood, but she re- 
sented passionately the injustice to pretty, 
gentle Myra. There was something sacred 
about youth to Mrs. Adoniram —its dreams, 
its hopes, its poignant capacity for happi- 
ness or pain; and sharply as she dreaded 
losing the girl from her daily life, she de- 
sired her marriage to quiet, kindly Tom 
Colton with incredible keenness. 

“Well, here we are.” Adoniram had 
drawn up before the drug-store over which 
hung Dr. Martin’s sign. ‘‘ You go and find 
out what you’ve got, while I see Spring 
about those eggs.” 

Secretly Adoniram considered a hanker- 
ing for an incurable disease as an essential 
trait of woman; he had become hardened 
through the years to what his wife called 
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her “‘heart-spells,” but since they had grown 
doubly frequent of late, he had brought her 
to town, hoping the doctor would reassure 
her and give her some bracing tonic. 

It was not the old family physician who 
had been with Mrs. Adoniram at the birth 
of her children, but a younger man, who had 
taken his place. He looked keenly, under- 
standingly, at the woman’s prematurely 
bent shoulders and faded cheeks, while she 
submitted mechanically to the examination. 
Her thoughts were all on Myra and the dis- 
appointment that awaited her. Almost in- 
differently she asked at last, “Is it really 
heart-trouble ?” 

Dr. Martin hesitated. ‘Well — it’s 
trouble of the heart. It means you must 
take life easier, Mrs. Gaines, and avoid any 
form of worry or overwork. Meanwhile 
we'll see if we can’t find something to brace 
you up.” 

He disappeared into the back room, and 
through the unlatched door she heard him 
in low conversation with the dentist who 
shared the improvised laboratory. They 
seemed to talk a long time, but Mrs. Ado- 
niram waited listlessly till one question, in- 
cautiously loud, pierced her preoccupation. 

“You are sure there is no hope for her?” 
the young dentist was saying. 

“Not an atom.” The doctor banged a 
drawer as if to emphasize it. “Where are 
those capsules I left here? No—not an 
atom. She can’t last more than six weeks. 
Same old story — overworked farmer’s wife 
who should have looked after herself ten 
years ago. There ought to be a law requir- 
ing inspection of farmers’ wives,” he grum- 
bled, as if to cover any trace of unprofes- 
sional emotion. 

There was soldier-blood in Mrs. Ado- 
niram. She sat now in the office facing a 
huge framed diploma in much the same 
spirit that her great-grandfather had faced 
the British muskets at Lexington. Only 
when the doctor put the medicine in her 
hand with a few kindly words of advice, her 
inward fear found voice. 

“There ain’t nothing more you can do 
for me, doctor ?”’ 

“All there is to do you must do yourself,” 
he answered, with professional cheer. “Take 
life easy and get as much rest and pleasure 
“s — Happiness is a great stimu- 

nt!” 

Happiness! The word cut her with its 
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irony. Happiness! What did she know of 
it? 

“Well, Mother, I s’ now he fixed you 
out with heart-trouble, did n’t he?” que- 
ried Adoniram, on the homeward way. 
“Or was it consumption or spinal com- 
plaint or nervous prostration, maybe?” 

“He said I’d got to be careful.” She 
spoke dully, with an effort. The terror of 
ridicule made confidence impossible. Ado- 
niram would surely scoff —he never be- 
lieved women were sick. 

“Said to be careful. Well, I vow! What’d 
he ask you for sayin’ that ?” 

“A dollar. The medicine was seventy- 
five.”’ 

“One seventy-five! I hope you’re glad 
you come!” 

“T am.” There was an odd crispness in 
the response. Adoniram, concluding she 
was still worrying over Myra’s affairs, for- 
bore to provoke further speech. 

Mrs. Adoniram went very quietly about 
her work that evening, and, after clearing 
away the supper dishes, went directly to 
bed. She folded her clothes in the neat pile 
of years of habit, knelt down methodically 
to repeat her prayers, put out the lamp, 
and climbed into the great four-poster to lie 
staring wide-eyed in the darkness. 

Death she had always regarded with the 
unemotional practicality of the New Eng- 
lander; it was neither a terror nor a relief, 
but something to be endured in the best 
possible way, like the rest of life. Through 
her brain went the procession of her days: 
her prim childhood, the brief, shy delight of 
courtship, and the thrill of marriage, merg- 
ing into the long, slow routine of work and 
depression. 

She thought of the children and how they 
would get along without her; of the sewing 
that must be finished and the cranberries to 
be jelled. Only six weeks! That would be 
the eighth of January, she calculated. 

Then she thought of Myra, and her heart 
stood still with sudden terror. She saw the 
girl saddled with all the burdens of the 
motherless home, staggering along inter- 
minably till all youth and life were crushed 
out of her. The mother grew cold and hot 
with indignation. There was no need for 
such a sacrifice; Aunt Melissa could take 
charge as well as not, and Adoniram could 
get her a helper— but Adoniram never 
would. He would never let Myra go now. 
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There was only one way. Myra must marry 


‘before New Year’s, and in the darkness Mrs. 


Adoniram made her great resolve. 

Returning at supper-hour next day, 
Adoniram was transfixed by the vision of 
his wife rocking deliberately before the open 
hearth, her knitting-needles flashing in the 
firelight. Over their school-books the four 
children were covertly regarding her with 
the same uncertainty and amazement that 
struck their father. It was not Mrs. Ado- 
niram’s wont to be rocking and knitting 
when there was supper for a family of seven 
and three hired men to be prepared. 

“Well!” said Adoniram, with meaning- 
ful intonation. From the kitchen came the 
savor of cooking and the sound of brisk 
steps. “I thought Myra was going to Aunt 
Melissy’s to-night.” 

“She did go. That’s Sally Ely,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Adoniram, with a desperate 
assumption of matter-of-fact ease that de- 
ceived her astounded family. “I thought I 
needed her, after all, as I felt none too spry 
and Myra needs so much sewing now.” 

Adoniram’s mouth closed like a steel trap 
over the information. He appeared to digest 
it in silence; then, rising slowly to the bait 
of her last insinuation, ‘What do you mean 
by sewing for Myra ?”’ 

She stopped knitting and looked straight 
at her husband, her tired, blue eyes earnest- 
ly seeking some feeling in his own. 

“Adoniram, they ought n’t to wait any 
longer. Life is uncertain enough anyhow, 
without our putting any stones in their way. 
I talked it over with Myra this morning, and 
she and Tom want to be married New Year’s. 
That’s five weeks from yesterday. She’s our 
first child, Adoniram, and we ought to be 
grateful there’s a good man wanting her.” 

Gratitude would scarcely express Ado- 
niram’sstateof mind, however. Sheeramaze- 
ment held him speechless; then dull, heavy 
anger surged over him like a sea. His words 
came forth jerkily, as if bitten off: 

“If my daughter wants to fly in my face 
against all decency and respect, you can tell 
her for me that I’ve nothing more to say to 
her, now nor ever, and not a cent of mine 
goes on her back again. If you uphold her, 
that’s your lookout. She can think it over 
and take her choice.” 

His wife’s eyes turned wearily away. 
“You're hard as hickory, Adoniram,’”’ she 
commented, with a certain sad simplicity 


that struck him with its difference from her 
usual nervous, deprecatory utterance. 

The difference was more and more ap- 
parent in the days that followed. Mrs. 
Adoniram went about in a state of exalted 
energy, astonished at her own intrepitude 
whenever she stopped to think about it, but 
that was not often. The household bustled 
with preparation, while through it all 
stalked Adoniram, grim, resolutely obliv- 
ious, biding his time. 

He judged his first victory would ensue 
with the request for Sally’s wages, for there 
was never any money in his wife’s pocket- 
book, but Mrs. Adoniram chose her hour. 

“Adoniram,” she said, casually, one 
evening, ‘‘Sally’s been here a week to-night 
and wants her two and a half.” 

Adoniram turned. His wife was sewing 
in the rocking-chair she used so much of 
late, and in the doorway stood Sally, wait- 
ing in confident unconcern. Now, however 
much he might disdain the tongues of his 
own women-folk, Adoniram was not without 
a proper respect for neighborhood gossip; 
he knew the Ely family well, and the knowl- 
edge drew his sluggish feet to the old secre- 
tary and his slow hand to unlocking the 
drawer. When Sally, money in hand, had 
gone her ways, he glanced half wrathfully, 
half angrily, at his wife, and she was count- 
ing stitches in serene oblivion. 

In the matter of the wedding, however, 
Adoniram was adamantine. Not a word to 
Myra passed his lips, and the girl herself 
was far too sensitive and shy to attempt 
to approach him. She only looked up tim- 
idly when he entered a room, and slipped 
away soon after. Not a penny, either, did 
he give for her clothes; but most of her sew- 
ing had long since been done, and Aunt Me- 
lissa came forward handsomely with enough 
money for two simple dresses. 

“I s’pose I could get a real light gray and 
be’ married in that,” Myra said, wistfully. 
It is hard for a girl to relinquish the idea of 
a white wedding-dress; the ceremony is very 
dear to her heart — she looks forward to it 
all her girlhood, and back upon it all the 
rest of her life. 

“Gray spots too bad; you’ll get more 
wear out of a nice black silk,” said her 
mother, with the decision that had grown 
upon her; and Myra yielded, with unspoken 
regret. 

They were busy days for Mrs. Adoniram, 
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even with Sally’s brisk help. There was all 
the sewing to be finished and the house to 
be put in order — and there was also that 
strange ceremony to be gone through with, 
known as making her peace with God; but 
Mrs. Adoniram postponed that to the week 
after the wedding. Myra must be provided 


for first. 

The other children she could not plan for 

so clearly, though she thought about them a 

t deal. At night, when they were all 
asleep, she used to tiptoe gently from room 
to room, rearranging the tumbled clothing, 
touching little garments with tender, love- 
worn hands, while her heart throbbed pit- 
ifully. 
Aunt Melissa would be good to them, she 
knew, but it would not be long before Ado- 
niram married again —he was not senti- 
mental, but he was the marrying kind, and 
a wife was an economy. 

The thought of the Widow Larkin, thin, 
dark, and energetic, with a dash of color 
that men call handsome, filled her with ter- 
ror. She had seen the widow’s capable hand 
descend with bony smartness on the ears 
of offending children. 

Cannily she dropped a few careful seeds 
in her husband’s mind. “Pity the Widow 
Larkin’s so tongueful,’’ she murmured, im- 
personally, one evening. “Folks say her sis- 
ter ought to take her in, ’stead of letting her 
farm it alone — but la! she’s sour as vin- 
egar and sharp as tacks, and I don’t blame 
any one for doing without her.” 

Adoniram smoked on noncommittally. 
She scrutinized his wooden face in some 
anxiety. ‘Still, I thought she’d catch some 
young fellow from Pelham Road, the way 
she’s been after them. Being in Pelham, 
they might not hear —” 

“T guess men can hear a talking-machine 
when they listen,” remarked Adoniram, 
sententiously; and, much comforted, she 
began to prepare the ground in another 
direction. Gentle, lonely Mrs. Mayhue had 
always found favor in her eyes, and after due 
deliberation had been selected as the most 
desirable candidate. So now she commented 
casually: “They say Seth Hicks is after the 
Widow Mayhue again. She certainly is a 

housekeeper. My, Adoniram, you 
just ought to sight her table — and always 
so agreeable and soft spoken, too!” 

Adoniram snorted — not at the lauded 
widow, but at this praise of tractability 


from his defiant wife. She continued to 
praise it steadily, however, relating touch- 
ing tales of the widow’s kindness and econ- 
omy, and offering pies and cakes as baked 
according to her famous recipes. 

It was a little hard to infuse much Christ- 
mas spirit into the divided household. The 
children usually descended to the breakfast- 
table for their presents with a rush and a 
whoop; but on this Christmas the general 
atmosphere seemed to have congealed their 
spirits, and they entered uncertainly, glan- 
cing dubiously from their mother, erect and 
scarlet-cheeked, to where their father sat, 
stolidly consuming his bacon and fried eggs. 

Myra came last, to find a large, flat parcel 
at her place. While the children, with gath- 
ering enthusiasm, hung about, conjectur- 
ing its contents, she carefully unwrapped it, 
rolling up the string tidily for future use, 
and then, lifting the last veil of tissue-paper, 
she found herself looking down at soft folds 
of shimmering white. 

“Oh!” she breathed, almost inaudibly; 
then touched the silk with shy, longing 
hands. Her cheeks were very pink with the 
surprise. A little card lay on the top fold, 
and she read it through incredulously, with 
a quick intaking of her breath; then turned 
with shining eyes. 

“Father!” she cried; and, stirred from 
all constraint, her two hands clasped about 
his neck, while somewhere on his grizzled, 
bearded face fell her kiss, shy and fleet, but 
— with the hidden tenderness of her 
ove. 

Adoniram turned crimson to the roots of 
his hair, his mouth opened, then shut, and 
his face twitched strangely. With an odd, 
furtive pat of Myra’s arm, he got up and 
went out. 

Myra picked up the card again. “ Mer- 
ry Christmas to Myra from her father,’’ she 
read, happily; then, turning to her mother, 
“How do you suppose he ever came to do 
it? And how’d he ever pick it out?” 

“IT would n’t ask him too much if I was 
you. He don’t like it.” There was some 
dryness in Mrs. Adoniram’s tone, but her 
face was radiant with some inner light. 
Then she followed her husband out into the 
hall, where he was drawing on his coat. 

“I charged it at Slake and Trimble’s,” 
she said then, without preamble. “It’s a 
good wearing weave and not high. I thought 
you’d want Myra married right.” 
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Adoniram carefully wound his muffler 
about his neck. “It seemed like a good 
piece,” said he, and marched out. 

Mrs. Adoniram lingered at the window, 
watching him plow through the drifts to the 
barn; then suddenly she turned white, and 
her heart fluttered like a frightened bird. 
The doctor’s sleigh was just drawing up be- 
fore the door, and she felt all the fear of a 
criminal before the executioner. It was as 
if he had come to remind her of her impend- 
ing doom. 

“It ain’t six weeks yet,’”’ she thought, re- 
sentfully, even while she exchanged Christ- 
mas greetings and told him to draw up to 
the fire and get warm. “Perhaps he thinks 
Adoniram ought to be told now, so’s it 
won’t be too much of a shock.” 

Dr. Martin, however, said nothing about 
that. He complained of the cold and his 
long ride to the Pettigrew farm. “Not a bit 
of use,” he grumbled, holding out his hands 
to the crackling blaze. “She’d been dead 
an hour when I got there.” 

“Liza Pettigrew —she that was Liza 
Meacham? I haven’t seen her for ten 
years — not since she removed to the North 
Church. She ain’t a visiting body — that is, 
she wasn’t.” Mrs. Adoniram corrected. 
“ Dreadful sudden,-was n’t it?” 

“For her, yes.”” He frowned at the fire. 
“‘She’d had heart-trouble for years, and 
never looked after it. Came to me a while 
ago, but it was too late — too late. I told 


Dr. Harris then that she would n’t last six 
weeks, and she did n’t— it’s just four 
weeks ago to-day. I remember well — she 
was just ahead of you.” 

“Four weeks ago?” Mrs. Adoniram 
pressed her hand to her side. “You don’t 
mean — it wasn’t —O Doctor, you’d tell 
me now, would n’t you, if there were any- 
thing like that the matter with me?” 

“With you?” The doctor, pulling on his 
gloves to depart, turned to look curiously at 
her quivering face. “What an idea, Mrs. 
Gaines! You’ve a nervous heart, you know, 
a rapid heart, but not a diseased one, 
Just take care of yourself, and don’t worry. 
You’ll outlive the rest of us, yet.” 

Mrs. Adoniram stood at the window till 
his sleigh had dwindled from sight. She 
was breathing quickly, with her hand at her 
heart in the old gesture, but the questioning 
terror had faded from her eyes. From the 
kitchen rose the clatter of dishes and the 
cheery strains of Sally’s upraised soprano, 
and a slow, quaint smile stirred the corners 
of her straight lips. 

Then her eyes caught a glimpse, over the 
snow-laden trees, of a thin smoke-wreath 
curling from a red chimney,— the chimney 
of the Widow Mayhue,— and a little pang 
smote Mrs. Adoniram — as if she had de- 
frauded the widow of her heritage. 

“T declare, I’ll do up some of our mince 
pies,”’ she murmured, “and run right over 
with ’em — poor, solitary creetur!”’ 


AT THE YEAR'S END 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


At the year’s end one saw before him rise 
Phantasmal presences. The first outcried, 
“‘I am the love that once you deified!”’ 

‘“‘And I,” the second said, With mocking sighs, 

“Am that ambition which, in splendid guise, 
Both day and night was ever by your side;”’ 
“And I,” a third exclaimed, re 


“Am that fair faith you cherish 


precious wise.”’ 


He met their glances levelly, aware 
That each had uttered naught save truth, and yet 
He felt no smarting of remorse’s stings. 
’T is thus with those brave souls who stair by stair 
Ascend the years above all vain regret 


To the triumphant heights of better things. 
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MISS NANCY’S PO’CH IN 
BATTLETOWN 


By CLARA WOOD SHIPMAN 


BE=SZNHE po’ch is the joy of many 
41 A and the terror of a few, but the 
few are sensitive misanthropes 
2 [WF and deserve to be terrorized. 
mean the po’ch of Miss 
Nancy’s “residence.” I say “‘ residence” be- 
cause some one once called up on the ’phone 
and asked, “‘Is this Miss Nancy Cable’s 
bo’din’-house?”” and Miss Nancy’s reply 
was spirited and squelching. 

The po’ch is on the most 
residence corner of the town. It covers both 
advance and retreat to and from banks, 
stores, station and post-office, and the three 
largest churches. It has white, colonial 
columns, a big swing, lovely blooming 
boxes, strewn-about rugs, and is so comfort- 
able that it is always occupied, forever full 
of eyes, like the watch-tower of a citadel in 
time of invasion. 

Old Judge Burke says he would go out of 
his way five miles rather than pass that 
corner. If he does pass he takes the oppo- 
site side of the street and keeps in the shadow 
of the maples; but that does n’t save him. 
Miss Nancy’s voice easily reaches across. 

“Good-mawnin’, Judge Burke. You 
must be feelin’ right venturesome this 
mawnin’”— despite the fact that the judge 
is fairly sneaking by. 

And Nancy, who would take her for a 
landlady! She has fuzzy hair and dimples 
and a saucy laugh, and round arms that 
sometimes have blue bows on the elbows. 
On Sundays, when her frock is spick and 
span, a wonderful pink apron overspreads 
her, just the right tea-rose shade of pink with 
enough open places about it to show crisp, 
swissy yoke and sleeves. But to get a true 
and adequate idea of the deadly work done 
by the pink apron one would have to go out 
in the side garden, where it flits back and 
forth between screen door and yard on Sun- 
day mornings, and look deep into the souls 
—— who sit behind newspapers under 

trees. 


To get a true mental picture of Miss 
Nancy, one must also include her frame. 
Her environs seem a part of her, from the 
rare old pieces of mahogany standing about 
on her polished floors to the old prints of 
General Lee hanging all the way up the 
Stairway, with his farewell address in a 
black oval frame. Miss Nancy is a real, 
sure ’nough Lee. And never forget for a 
moment the mingled smells of honeysuckle 
and syringa, wisteria and clambering roses, 
that blow in and out and all about, so won- 
drous sweet that one’s senses all but reel 
with them, like a drunken bee. 

I omitted to say that “ Miss” Nancy is 
only a title of affection, since she is a widow. 
Her son is all of fourteen, which leads one to 
the conclusion that she must have been 
married back in her schooldays. The boy, 
a pampered darling, considers his mother 
the same age as himself, and calls her “ Miss 
Nancy” along with the rest. 

About ten in the morning she comes out 
on the po’ch with a bushel basket of peas 
and a big dishpan for the hulls, and plumps 
them down in front of the swing, and every- 
body draws up, young and old. Even young 
Littlefield d’Arcy, who came down from 
Wall Street to have appendicitis, and inci- 
dentally to visit his mother, carefully hitches 
up the knees of his New York trousers and 
gets down to work. Indeed, you may be 
writing to your best beloved, or reading the 
most diverting tale ever printed in a book, 
but you will stop, draw up, and begin to 
shell Miss Nancy’s peas. You may even 
say in your rebellious heart, “ Perhaps she’s 
working us. It’s ridiculous, boarders help- 
ing to get their own dinner;” but you’ll do 
your share and think yourself a low black- 
guard for the thought. 

“Yonder’s a pea on the flo’, Fieldy. Pick 
it up, fo’ it gets away,” says Miss Nancy. 
And young D’Arcy stoops and reaches for 
the pea and never remembers that he has 
just parted with his appendix. 
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It’s wonderful the personal hold she seems 
to acquire, right away, on folks’ affections. 
She may be telling you an absorbing tale 
about Mrs. Hoover’s second husband, and 
you think that she does not even know that 
old shuffling Sam is doing up the porch 
floor, and when he gets to the bottom step 
she says, “Aw! That’s just grand, Sam. 
It’s so nice to have it all clean like that.” 

Sam’s black face goes to shining all over. 
“Thank you, Miss Nancy; thank you, 
Miss.” He feels quite overcome with the 
honor and privilege of cleaning the floor. 
He fairly purrs. Everybody is happy and 
goes to purring who comes within reach of 
her gentle, thoughtful, tactful stroke. 

She is so spontaneous withal. You turn 
and look at her a moment with some won- 
der. You always knew she was somebody 
to care a whole heap for, and you suddenly 
notice the splendid, strong sweep and curve 
of her beautiful executive chin, and then you 
know why the household machinery is so 
well oiled, why the floors are shiny, why the 
mahogany is so carefully dusted, why the 
great porch jars always have fresh flowers 
in them, why the “‘spoon bread’”’ is always 
browned just right, why the salad is so de- 
lightful, why everybody stays, season in and 
season out, and more are always wanting to 
come. You have been slow to perceive it, 
but now you know that Miss Nancy is a 
genius. 

And Miss Nancy is n’t all there is. There 
is also Miss Agnes, who has the most won- 
derful, heavy coils of hair, and is pretty be- 
sides, not to speak of her true Virginia 
voice. She calls herself the ‘‘ public enter- 
tainer.” She is really the easy, polished 
hinge by which all the new people swing to 
the old. If you go to Battletown she will in- 
troduce you to every one, and take you up 
to see the new hospital, and the church un- 
der which Lord Fairfax reposes, and the 
“Yankee cemetery,” and old Mr. Trotter’s 
lumber-room of old mahogany which he 
collects from the countryside, and sells very 
reasonably. If you sit on the po’ch with her 
she will tell you the name of every pretty 
girl who passes by, and they are legion; and 
you will become hopelessly involved if you 
try to say which is the most beautiful. 

Besides Miss Agnes there are also the 
“‘D’Arcy gyrils.”” They must not be left out, 
because they are truly great-grandchildren 
of Nellie Custis. There is Kitty, the young- 


est, a little brownie girl, who works French 
needle-work on the end of the po’ch every 
morning, and calls out to every male pedes- 
trian and equestrian who passes by. 

Then there is Dora-Delevan, very 
very thin, a Roman nose, and little chin, 
She has pronounced hair with a great many 
curls on the top of it, with, usually, a nestling 
rose. But Miss Katherine is by far the 
beauty of the family, simple-mannered, 
gracious, bearing the mark of the gentle. 
born. It will never be necessary for her to 
speak of her great-great-granddame, be- 
cause she lives up to her. 

Their mother takes the family traditions 
very seriously. She is one of those unhappy 
ladies to whom many sorrows seem not to 
bring the brotherhood feeling. It must be 
a very lonely duty, a real burden of mind 
and soul, to sustain family antecedents 
every moment, and be entirely exclusive, in 
an atmosphere where everybody knows 
everybody, and life is so intimate and per- 
sonal, and even the obscure stranger is 
welcomed. 

“Hyah comes Virginaia Barker. Isn't 
she a ravin’ beauty? The Duke said when 
he was hyah that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had met:in this country. She’s 
just as lovely as she looks, too. Her man- 
ners and her character are so delightful.” 

““Hyah comes Mr. Rogers. Good-evenin’, 
Mr. Rogers. I’m glad to see you gettin’ 
home early, for once.” 

“I’m glad to be able to get home early, 
Nancy,” says Mr. Rogers, significantly, as 
he passes on his way. 

Some one passes under the light quite far 
down the street. 

“Aw, Nettie, where did you get those 
roses ?”’ 

A sweet-throated voice drifts back out of 
the shadows. 

of Mother’s garden.” 

_. “Did Dick put down yo’ mattin’ to 
day?” 

“No, Billy and I put it down ourselves.” 

“T jus’ thought I’d ask you, ’cause I’ve 
been tryin’ to get Dick fo’ a month.” 

Miss Nancy sees us laughing. “ What do 
you all see that’s funny?” 

“You'll really have to make allowance 
for us, Miss Nancy, because we were brought 
upinacity. We havea sort of native feeling 
that if you shout very loud in public a police- 
man might get you. But it’s only a precon- 
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ceived prejudice. We'll get over it in 
Battletown.”’ 

“Yonder comes Miss Margaret — Hello, 
Miss Margaret. Where are all the beaux 
this evenin’? I certainly think you ought to 
have a beau.” 

“T feel that way, myself,” says Miss 
Margaret, as she goes by the po’ch. 
“They’ve gone off with the other gyrlls, I 
reckon.” 

Half an hour later Miss on 

ing by in her best Gainsborough hat, 
with tall scat, She had gotten almost by 
the corner before Miss Nancy saw her. 

“Aw, Miss Margaret, I’m delighted!” 

Miss Margaret swings around. “ You’re 
not any more pleased than I am,” and the 
tall escort gravely lifts his hat, unsuspecting. 

Miss Margaret and her sister live alone 
in the most beautiful old ancestral home, 
with wide steps leading up to a wide-reach- 
ing door, and a warm, fragrant, tangled 
garden all about. Their house is full of 
carvings and tracery, rare’ bronzes and 
vases and china, and they themselves wear 
the most beautiful gowns and have the most 
lovely arms and shoulders and waists and 
hair and smiles, and the most gracious man- 
ner! And they also have family traditions. 
Their uncle was the judge who sentenced 
John Brown, and his old yellow mansion 
with its great wings and beautiful grounds 
is still in the family, empty and haunted, ex- 
cept for the shambling in and out of an old 
negro servant, who lives in the south wing. 

But the best fun at Miss Nancy’s is when 
her uncle Colonel Lee comes up from Rich- 
mond. He has the rare ability to make 
everybody as happy as himself. He is fat, 
bald, and sixty, and his stories nearly always 
contain some little reference to one of these 
three deficiencies. But nothing can de- 
scribe the even flow of his fun. He spent a 
lovely, fragrant Sunday afternoon with us in 
the side garden, where the redbirds were 
swinging in the tops of the cedar-trees and 
the white rabbits were nibbling the grass, 
and warm delicious waves blew upon us 
from the honeysuckle and Jacque roses. 

“Did I tell you about how old Judge 
Lacy at Winchester tried to follow up the 
scent of a blind tiger? They were very 
ngid prohibition times in those days, just 
about the time that my hair was beginning 
to get thin. My old Aunt Eliza sent me a 
very excellent hair tonic, whiskey and 


quince-seed. An excellent tonic it was. 
Well, one day my boy Pedro was arrested. 
There had been a big, drunken fight the 
night befo’, and they came after Pedro the 
next mawnin’. 

“When the judge asked Pedro if he had 
been drunk he said, ‘ Yes, sah, I was dat.’ 

“*Well, Pedro, suppose you speak up and 
tell us where you got the liquor. Out with it 
now ; where did you buy it?’ 

“*T ain’t bought it, Judge, fo’ Gawd, I 
ain’t. I done got drunk on Marse Charlie’s 
hair-oil.’’’ 

Colonel Lee slaps his round knees with 
his plump, generous hands. He beams upon 
his appreciative hearers like the moon. 
Young Dick Winton, who has been reading 
under a tree, puts down his Herald. 

“T see they’re changin’ the divorce laws 
in Dakota, Colonel.” 

‘““What’s that to you?” asks Mrs. Dick. 

‘““My dear Madam,” says Colonel Lee, 
‘a man has to read these little matters. ‘In 
time of peace prepare fo’ wah.’”’ 

Old Chris appears a moment at the side 
door. “Aw, Chris,” calls Miss Nancy, with- 
out looking round. ‘Come hyah!” 

‘And Chris advances, smiling and ducking. 

“Chris, come hyah and speak to Colonel 
Lee, and then stand over yonder by the 
bush and tell the ladies about what hap- 
pened at yo’ mother’s funeral.” 

Chris mops his face, embarrassed but 
flattered, and unfolds a tale, with panto- 
mime and gesture, narrating how when he 
was a boy, an old “ooman,” a neighbor, six 
sheets to the wind, came to the funereal of 
his mother and fell ovah de coffin and done 
broke de glass, and how he, Chris, not being 
able to control his laughter, had to be re- 
moved from the room. 

“Where did you get that white vest, 
Chris? If you should take off that watch- 
chain you’d catch cold,” says the Colonel. 

“T got it la’ge, suh, so I could see it in de 
dark,”’ Chris explains, and then Miss Nancy 
orders him off to water the flower-beds. 

As a final bit of information about Chris, 
Miss Nancy says that the boys down at the 
club used to give him quite generous fees for 
the privilege of breaking boards over his 
head; and according to Chris, the perform- 
ance never gave him a headache. 


Battletown has received its name, not 
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from internal strife among the natives, as 
some may but because it was a 
centre in the hard days of the great national 


struggle. 
“Yonder’s a tree, a little way down the 
pike, where two of Moseby’s men were 

ung, and when Colonel Moseby came by 
and saw them he took them down and hung 
up three Northern prisoners in their place; 
so five men were hung on that ol’ oak limb, 
and it’s there yet.” 

“Yes, indeed. It isn’t so far over that 
way, that General Lee crossed the Monock- 
acy. Did Miss Nancy ever show you the 
letter her grandmother wrote to General 
Hunter, the day after her home was 
burned ?” 

It is in an envelope marked “‘ Grandma’s 
letter,” a strong, heart- cry of a de- 
fenseless and stricken woman. What could 
his answer have been! And if there was no 
answer what did he feel when he read it, if 
he had a human heart in his body! Your 
father and your grandfather may have 
fought four years in the Union Army. You 
may never have had but one idea on the 
gruesome subject; but after you have read 


“Grandma’s letter” you’ll never tell your 
sentiments in Battletown. 

It is sunny and genial in Battletown, 
especially if one has come from a workaday 
place where one’s existence does n’t seem to 
count especially. 

“Miss Margaret, let me introduce Mr, 
and Mrs. Haskins. Mr. Haskins used to be 
a Virginian befo’ he went No’th.” 

“T thought he looked mighty nice,” says 
Miss Margaret; and when he smiles at her, 
“Did you choose him because he has such 
gorgeous teeth, Mrs. Haskins?” 

Forever sociable; forever happy and per- 
sonal. Underneath, some maintain, there is 
unkindness, worldliness, silly pride, the 
same hard ambition that makes one down 
one’s fellow in the highways and markets of 
the world; but these cracks in the social 
fabric, if they are, certainly do not ap- 
pear to the eyes of the outsider, and the 
friendly manner makes life pleasant the 


while. 


As for Miss Nancy, I still maintain she is 
unremittingly kind, she never forgets, and 
may the shadow and shelter of her roof-tree 
never grow less. 


THE CARNATION 
By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


You saucy, spicy, fringéd flirt, 

Stop flaunting all your rosy flounces 
And tell us where you learned that smile 
That only blithesome joy announces. 


And oh, you’re vain, you merry jade! 
You preen yourself with gay defiance, 
And gain effects with airy grace 
Unknown to any art or science. 


~ 
You gladsome thing! you heartsome thing! 
I love your free, undaunted spirit. 
That lilting carol that you sing 
Forget not, for I love to hear it. 


So, lady of the ruffled frock, 

And gray-green cap, and breath of honey, 
Small wonder that we love you well, 

You incarnation of the sunny! 
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Savings-Bank Insurance 


EXT to the church, the public school, 
and the town library in public esteem 
in many a New England village stands the 
savings-bank. It is the projection-point of 
the community’s thrift. Here the “will to 
refrain” of the plain people expresses itself. 
After each pay-day a long line of wage- 
earners may be seen, pass-book in hand, 
each waiting to deposit as much as can be 
spared from the weekly stipend. Saving isa 
hard virtue to cultivate in these days of high 
prices, and we wonder that wage-earners 
are able to lay by anything at all. Yet, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Bank 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, deposits 
in the Bay State savings-banks increased 
from $662,808,312.87, in 1905, to $694,081,- 
141.68 in 1906, More than $31,000,000, in 
other words, were put aside in a single State, 
mostly by persons whose weekly stipend is 
nearer fifteen dollars than fifty, in a year of 
phenomenally expensive living. This in- 
volves an annual saving of not less than ten 
dollars for each man, woman, and child of 
commonwealth. It is as if every indi- 
vidual in Massachusetts went to the savings- 
bank each Saturday night and left twenty 
cents there. Already the total of deposits in 
the savings-banks of one New England 
State nearly equals the total assessed valua- 
tion of Maryland or Kentucky. Within a 
very few years, at the present rate of in- 
crease, it will exceed the interest-bearing 
debt of the United States. 
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Massachusetts leads all other American 
States in devotion to the savings-bank, 
though the other five New England com- 
monwealths are not far behind. Ever since 
the organization of the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings, Boston, January 13, 1816, 
these institutions have prospered steadily. 
With very rare exceptions, they have been 
under the management of unpaid trustees 
who have regarded the funds in their charge 
as a trust, rather than as a means of personal 
emolument. In one of the earliest advertise- 
ments of the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings it was stated, “The Trustees will take 
no emolument or pay for their services, hav- 
ing undertaken solely to promote the inter- 
est of the city and of the persons above de- 
scribed who may put their money therein.” 
Such has been the prevailing spirit of 
savings-bank management down to this day. 

In many respects the savings-bank in this 
country and other countries has fulfilled the 
expectations of those who first advocated it 
in England a century or more ago. It has 
proved up to now a somewhat less extensive 
institution than that which was originally 
planned. “Saving” is a wide term. It in- 
cludes not only putting aside money occa- 
sionally, but also depositing it by agree- 
ment at stated intervals, as for purchase of 
life-insurance, and it includes the purchasing 
of annuities. All these forms of saving were 
contemplated under the original movement 
for savings-institutions, 

Now, an attempt is about to be made in 
Massachusetts to extend the functions of 
the savings-bank in the direction originally 
designed. A measure which passed the 
Legislature on Beacon Hill in June, and 
which Governor Guild signed, provides 
that on or after November 1, 1907, any 
savings-bank of the Bay State may, by 
complying with certain regulations which 
safeguard the public interest, open a depart- 
ment for selling life-insurance of the type 
known as industrial, and for dealing in an- 
nuities. The amount of policy that may be 
issued upon the life of any resident of the 
State by any one bank is limited to $500, and 
no annuity in excess of $100 annually may 
be issued. 

One of the features is that no solicitors 
may be employed, nor will there be any 
house-to-house collection of premiums. 
The two most expensive cost units of indus- 
trial life-insurance as it is now administered 
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will thus be eliminated. The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts stands back of the 
scheme through the establishment of a Gen- 
eral Insurance Guaranty Fund, in charge 
of a separate incorporated body of seven 
trustees. The first board has already been 
appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council, from a list of persons who 
are already trustees of savings-banks. Va- 
cancies are to be filled by the board, subject 


to removal by the Governor, with the advice | 


of the Council. 

Trustees of the General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund are required, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor and Council, to ap- 
= an insurance actuary to be called the 

tate Actuary. His salary will be paid by 
the commonwealth. He will perform for 
all banks with insurance departments all the 
duties pertaining specifically to insurance. 
To help him there will also be a State Med- 
ical Director, whose duty it will be to pre- 
scribe the rules relating to the health or ac- 
ceptability of applicants for insurance. He 
will act as supervising and advising physi- 
cian to the medical departments of all sav- 
ings-banks which establish insurance de- 
partments. The General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund is to be maintained by a certain 
percentage of all premium and annuity re- 
ceipts of “savings and insurance’’ banks. 

The individual policyholder will be pro- 
tected in various ways. After a limited 
number of months of premiums have been 
paid no life policy or endowment insurance 
may become forfeit or void for non-payment 
of premiums. If the holder ceases to come 
to the bank and pay his premium the policy 
becomes binding upon the bank either for 
its cash surrender value or for the amount of 
paid-up insurance which the contract will 
then be worth. The life-insurance business, 
as carried on by the savings-banks, will be 
under the supervision both of the Insurance 
Commissioner and the Bank Commissioner 
of the State, who will conduct examinations. 
In case the insurance department of any 
savings and insurance bank appears to be 
insolvent or in dangerous condition, an in- 
junction may be taken out to restrain this 
bank from further proceeding with its busi- 
ness, while an application may be made 
for the appointment of one or more re- 
ceivers. 

It is not expected that at the outset all the 


_ one hundred and eighty-nine savings-banks 


in Massachusetts will make a trial of the 
plan. The law is permissive, not compul- 
sory. The savings-bank trustees of the Bay 
State are conservative men, many of whom 
will be inclined to see how the experiment 
works before they undertake it. A number 
of savings-banks, however, so it is under. 
stood, are already in a mood to take advan. 
tage of the privileges granted by the new 
law. 

It is easy to foresee that if the experiment 
is successful the importance of the savings. 
bank in the average Massachusetts city and 
township will be increased. The habit of 
saving is nearly universal among the work- 
ers of the Bay State; that of insuring their 
lives has grown with considerable rapidity 
despite the inordinate wastefulness of the 
system. It has been shown by such studies 
as those made by Louis D. Brandeis, the 
well-known Boston lawyer, that the return 
upon the workingman’s investments in in- 
dustrial life-insurance is now very slight, be- 
cause of the expensiveness of solicitation and 
collection and the very large percentage of 
lapses. If thrifty people show themselves 
ready to go to the savings-bank without be- 
ing urged, and to make their insurance de- 
posits just as they already pay into their 
ordinary savings-accounts, then popular re- 
spect and affection for the common people’s 
bank will be greatly heightened. 

The success achieved by the Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League in getting 
its legislation through in a single year has 
been remarkable, even granting that the 
measure has extraordinary merits. Organ- 
ized in November, 1906, the League, under 
the presidency of ex-Governor William L. 
Douglas, and the secretaryship of Repre- 
sentative Norman H. White, of Brookline, 
conducted a masterful and energetic cam- 
paign which successfully dispelled any and 
all opposition to having the movement 
tried. Governor Guild strongly favored the 
plan from the first. The measure was ap- 
proved by the recess insurance committee, 
and by the regular insurance committee of 
the Legislature. It received the approval 
of the State Bank Commissioner, who made 
a single important addition to its provisions. 
It passed the Ways and Means Committee, 
and finally gained decisive majorities in both 
houses of the Legislature. Members of the 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance League 
are now considering an extension of their 
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work, with the idea of inaugurating a na- 
tional campaign in behalf of savings-in- 
surance. 


Nationalities in Politics 

NE of the most common of all political 

phenomena in this country is the bid- 
ding for the votes of certain nationalities. 
The same principle obtains there as in the 
case of other clannish or sectional bases of 
political selection, such as church, lodge, 
neighborhood, or trade. But the national- 
ity process is most familiar, most general, 
and on the whole most to be condemned. 
It is an encouraging sign, however, to note 
that this process is steadily losing its grip 
upon the voters and that it is becoming no 
longer possible to catalogue voters in this 
arbitrary way. 

It would be most interesting to know how 
certain nationalities got started toward cer- 
tain parties. Why is an Irishman pretty sure 
to be a Democrat; a Scandinavian, to be a 
Republican? Possibly we could answer the 
question thus stated pretty easily if not alto- 
gether conclusively. The reason for an 
Irishman’s becoming a Democrat is prob- 
ably not any thorough understanding of the 
principles of our two great parties. Prob- 
ably it is due to the fact that the Irish people 
in the United States have settled chiefly in 
cities, and that all or nearly all our great 
cities are controlled by the Democratic 
party and have so been controlled ever since 
the first great Irish immigration wave came 
upon this country in the forties. The 
Irishman may be “‘agin the government” by 
nature, or at first thought, but he easily 
comes to like to be found with the majority 
of his neighbors. The Scandinavians, on 
the other hand, have largely settled in the 
country, and the rural regions, especially 
in the northwest, where the Swedes and 
Norwegians have chiefly located, are pro- 
verbially Republican. This influence of en- 
vironment in fixing political choice is seen 
most clearly in the Germans. Broadly 
speaking, the city German is a Democrat; 
the rural German is a Republican. There 
are exceptions to this, as to all rules, but in 
the main it is fundamentally true. Religious 
strife in Wisconsin and prohibitory legisla- 
tion in Iowa drove the Germans of those 
States in large numbers into the Democratic 
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party, but the allaying of those sources of 
discontent has resulted in the return of these 
Germans to their party. The rise of the Peo- 
ple’s Party, or Populists, in the West in the 
early nineties carried into it many Scandi- 
navians, but the recession of that tide re- 
turned these “‘flaxens” to their old party. 
Our city contests are often exhibitions of 
revolts of Irishmen against Democratic 
leaders, but in the short run these recalci- 
trants remain very briefly in the Republican 
camp. 

But the politician-observer cares very 
little for the Irish, Scandinavians, or Ger- 
mans, so far as the future is concerned. 
There are now permanent and very nearly 
stationary elements in our body politic. 
Their immigration in large numbers has 
practically ceased, and we need have no ap- 
prehension of the future because of them. 
But what of our new foreigners? What 
shall we make of them? Laying aside for 
the moment the possible ethnic and social 
disturbance which the perfect hordes of 
immigrants from Southern Europe now 
pouring into America are likely to effect one 
will find vast opportunities for intelligent 
speculation into the political aftermath of 
this alien incursion. Suppose all of these 
Italians, Slavs, Jews, and Greeks should de- 
cide to join one party. The result would be 
a powerful influence upon our elections. 
How long would it take the 200,000 Italians 
which every year now are landing and stay- 
ing in New York to defeat Tammany and 
make the great city Republican if all Ital- 
ians decided to vote that ticket? How long 
would it take to build up a pretty dangerous 
Socialist party in America if all these Ital- 
ians joined that party? Or, worse yet, sup- 
pose they embraced the Anarchist political 
faith? So far the Italians have shown very 
little political solidarity. Most of them, per- 
haps, have been Democrats, but not a large 
majority. A distinguished Republican Uni- 
ted States Senator from a New England 
State, in a frank talk before a political club, 
said a few years ago that he believed his 
party was neglecting a grave duty by not 
getting hold of the Italian voters. He could 
not then know how much this class of immi- 
grants would increase by this time. Statis- 
tics, it is true, will probably show that a 
rather large proportion of these Italians do 
not become citizens,and so do not vote. Our 
observation does indeed show us a goodly 
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number of Italians who return with plenty 
to Italy proper or Sicily or Sardinia within a 
comparatively few years after landing in 
America. But there is no consolation in this 
fact, for the presence of any considerable 
number of foreign-born people in this coun- 
try who are not sufficiently at home here to 
care to become a part of us is not helpful and 
may become harmful. However, the more 
Ttaltans there are here the more likely is the 
percentage of repatriated to diminish. We 
are likely to have a great number of Italian 
voters in the future, and their transforma- 
tion politically is as interesting as their de- 
velopment physically and economically, 
great though that will surely be. One needs 
no reminding that these people are descend- 
ants of the great men of the past. Years, 
and indeed ages, of poverty and a species of 
servitude have humbled and lowered them. 
But there is in them much good stuff, and 
the infusion of these poetically-minded 
folks will do much to soften the over-prac- 
tical American of to-day. No Bostonian 
has failed to observe the poor Italian woman 

dier stopping in Copley Square to look 
ong and admiringly upon the new porch of 
Trinity with its figures of the Saints. No 
American of this class would look at it more 
than a moment. Nor are Italians a quarrel- 
some people as a usual thing. Whoever has 
passed through the East Side of New York 
at night could not but be struck with the 
difference between the Italian quarter and 
the others. One will, merely by crossing one 
street, “‘the Bowery,” pass from a region 
where night is day, shops are open, children 
are dancing, and lightness and license 
reign, to quiet, sober, and dark streets where 
apparently dwell a refined, silent, and do- 
mestic folk. The Italian has his defects. 
Mr. John Koren,a Boston statistician, in a 
recent address in Chicago shows that the 
Italian leads all nationalities in serious 
crimes, like killing inspired by love or jeal- 
ousy, and we are not likely to change him 
soon by our cooler American ways. But 
just as surely as the Italian will spiritualize 
us, just so surely will we supply to him a 
balance-wheel, a steady hand, and a slower 
temper. We shall be helped by them and 
they by us. 

But the Italians are not all. There are 
the Slavs and the Greeks, for example. 
What political ideas they hold is a mere 
matter of guess to us. The Greeks are not a 


numerous people, nor are they yet settled 
down into citizenship and life in America, 
although the recent attack upon them in a 
popular magazine, including the absurd as- 
sertion that less than one hundred Greek 
women live in this country, was unfair and 
baseless. But we are getting thousands of 
them every year, and they are soon to be one 
of the features of our problem. With the 
Slavs we are pretty familiar, but of them we 
are not very certain. They come nearer 
the “undesirable” class than any we can 
think of, but certain brilliant men and 
women of that race in this country show 
clearly what it is capable of. In the Slavs 
are included the Russians, Poles, Bohemi- 
ans, and all those peculiar and quarrelling 
races from the southeast corner of Europe, 
For some years they led all other classes in 
immigration, but within a year the Italians 
have come nearly to their figures and are 
probably now exceeding it. The future 
American is going to be more and more an 
Italian. 

These facts bring clearly before us the 
situation in its bold and bare aspects. It is 
plain that of these new peoples coming here 
in numbers not paralleled by any move- 
ment in recorded history we know prac- 
tically nothing politically. Nor are we espe- 
cially trying to learn. Certainly it is high 
time we did learn and did bestir ourselves 
to see that they get an intelligent idea of our 
political institutions. Fortunately, we op- 
timists believe, the time has gone by when 
political bosses can mould any set of for- 
eigners into whatever party they choose. 
But we should not rest upon our cheerful 
faith, but see to it that genuine conceptions 
of politics and what our parties stand for 
should be got by our new aliens from men — 
and women too—who are capable of 
teaching and devoted to the work of honest 
instruction and the imparting of informa- 
tion. In spite of all the latter-day explosions 
in our high financial circles and the discov- 
eries of wide-spread graft in city and state 
officialdom, we Americans still believe that 
we have the best government and the best 
people upon the earth, and it should be our 
deepest concern that no inflamed organs of 
sensational journalism or dyspeptic views 
should so influence our immigrants to dis- 
trust the essential cleanness and nobility of 
American life and the high rank and ethical 
superiority of American institutions. 
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Trusting Those Responsible 


E Americans are an easy-going but 

merciless people. We don’t bother 
much our governing bodies on big things, 
but we hold them mightily responsible for 
results. In England parliamentary major- 
ities shrink to minorities in a night, and a 
“government” that came into power only 
recently with a tremendous popular en- 
dorsement is flung out without the ceremony 
of a notice to quit —and all on a minor 
matter, perhaps. On the contrary, we let 
our powers and potentates do what they 
please, and we steadily refuse to get into 
mobs and demand the exile of the President, 
but after a fair deal and plenty of time, if 
our legislators and executors have not “ made 
good” and our last estate is worse than our 
first, we repudiate them at the first reason- 
able opportunity afforded by the Constitu- 
tion and laws. But we are in no rush about 
it. We as a people have pretty well learned 
that the nation is in no serious danger from 
its overlords. It is a truism that responsibil- 
ity sobers the wildest agitator, and few there 
be even in this section of country who be- 
lieve that such a radical as Mr. Bryan, if 
elected President, would do any consider- 
able damage to the nation. It is a mooted 
point whether James Buchanan or Andrew 
Johnson really injured this country any 
more than a radical along opposite lines 
would have done. This is not to say, of 
course, that our leaders are infallible, nor is 
it exactly a fatalistic opinion that things will 
come out all right somehow just because 
they will, or that we shall “‘ muddle through,” 
as Salisbury said. But it is a confidence in 
the sanity and wholesome reasonableness 


Of the American character which more 


nearly approaches wisdom than any other 
combination of traits. 

Take, for example, the disposition of the 
Philippine islands in 1898. A noisy faction 
of our people was demanding that the Presi- 
dent and Congress keep their hands off and 
let the people of the Philippines rule them- 
selves. Another faction was howling for the 
opposite course. But the vast majority of 
the people were content to allow President 
McKinley and his advisers to settle the 
thing according as their best judgment dic- 
tated. And while most of us regard the 
islands as an intolerable nuisance, yet we 
are pretty well satisfied that, in the light of 
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the facts which we know now and did not 
know then, President McKinley did the 
only thing possible. 

A similar situation presents itself to-day. 
President Roosevelt has ordered many of 
the warships now in the Atlantic waters to 
take a cruise to the Pacific. This is officially 
denominated merely ‘‘a practice cruise,” 
but it is being generally interpreted through- 
out the world as a quiet word of suggestion 
to Japan. We are the traditional friends of 
the Japanese people, and from us they have 
learned many of the lessons of progress and 
civilization which are making their nation 
great. The thought of any war between 
these two powers and peoples is an abhor- 
rent suggestion to all Americans. But the 
American people are not, by reason of such 
sentimental considerations, to lose sight of 
the probable wisdom of the order which 
directs what seems at first an unfriendly ac- 
tion toward Japan. Unfortunately for us 
mere onlookers, the facts and events which 
are the main sources of great national ac- 
tion are those that are known only in the 
secret councils of our leaders. They are 
through the vast system of consular reports 
and other avenues of official and unofficial 
information, in possession of facts known 
almost nowhere else as to the movements of 
the nations on the checker-board of interna- 
tional politics. The President knows best 
whether there are good reasons for the con- 
dition of preparation and prevision secured 
by the despatch of this fleet to the Pacific, 
and a few facts are leaking out now to show 
us that there may be more which will amply 
justify the action. No President of the 
United States is going to expose this country 
to war unnecessarily. No one wants war 
and it is folly to expect it. Yet there are 
times when prevision and preparation are 
the best preventives of war. This is the only 
good argument for a big navy, and histor- 
ically it is justified. But this is rather beside 
the point we were making, which is that our 
people are not at all excited over the de- 
spatch of our warships to the Pacific. It 
looks like a very hostile and even near-bel- 
ligerent act, but we are not disturbed —cer- 
tainly because we believe our President 
knows what he is doing and we mean to hold 
him responsible. We freely damn our Presi- 
dent fora bad postmaster, but when it comes 
to big problems we are usually prepared to 
accept the decision. 
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A YEAR OF COOPER'S YOUTH 


By EDITH A. SAWYER 


James Fenimore Cooper’s Voyage as ’Foremast Hand in the Old Ship Stirling : Ned 
Myers as Shipmate and Ned’s Subsequent Visit to Wiscasset, Maine. 


pana) MONG papers left by the late 
Alexander Johnston, of Wis- 
mab A casset, Maine,—descendant of a 

s long line of ship-builders, ship- 
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owners and masters,—is the 
following graphic description of a year’s 
voyage made by James Fenimore Cooper 
as ’foremast hand in the old ship Stirling, 
Captain John Johnston, Jr., master. It 
was on this voyage that Cooper, then a 
seventeen-year-old youth, was thrown into 
constant daily companionship with Ned 
Myers, the hero of Cooper’s celebrated 
sea-tale; “Ned Myers; or, Life before the 
Mast.” An autograph letter from Cooper 
—which with the effects of Capt. John John- 
ston, Jr., came into the possession of Alex- 
ander Johnston upon his uncle’s death — 
gave rise to his writing this explanatory ac- 
count of the incidents alluded to by Cooper, 
and of Ned Myer’s visit to Wiscasset. 

The letter to Captain Johnston runs as 
follows: 


COOPERSTOWN, March 4, 1843 
Otsego Hall 
Dear Sir: 


To my great surprise I got a letter a few days 
since from Ned Myers, acquainting me not only 
with his own, but your existence, and enquiring 
if I were his old shipmate in the Stirling. I an- 
swered him in the affirmative, giving him many 
little particulars of our voyage that he seemed to 
have forgotten. He caindened in his letter that 
you would be glad to have a line from me. 

I was surprised to hear of your being alive, 
though I know not why. I am fifty now, and re- 
member I was eighteen the day we entered the 
Capes of the Delaware on our return passage. I 
—— you then about seven and twenty, which 
will make you only about sixty-four now. 

I have seen a good deal since we parted in 1807; 
am married and have five children,— four dau 
ters and a son. I am now writing to you in what 
was my paternal residence, and on a table that was 
used by my grandfather. Here I live surrounded 
by memorials of my famil y; and am happy in my 

ildren, and here I should be very happy to see 
you, and to talk over old times. 
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Ned tells me he is religious and in Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor. For the first there was abundant room, 
and I hope he is fortunate in the last. When I 
next go to town I shall endeavor to see him. I do 
not know whether I shall now get into Maine. We 
now think of spending a few years in Germany to 
complete the education of my son, as soon as he 
quits college, which will be in eighteen months; 
our future is at the disposal of Providence. 

I sup you know I have written some books. 
I should like to send you a set of all my sea stories; 
and if, in your answer, you will mention to whom 
they can be sent in New York, I shall see that they 
are forwarded. 

If you ep to know what became of any of 
our people, I should be glad to hear. I remember 
— Joe, little Dan, vant Peter Simpson well. 

latter was shipped in London, but the first 
two sailed from and returned to America with us. 

Mrs. Cooper desires to be mentioned to you 
kindly. She was a Miss de Lancy, a daughter of 
a Major de Lancy, formerly of the British army; 
a grand-daughter of a former English Governor of 
New York, and sister of the present Bishop of 
Western New York. 

I remain, dear Sir, very faithfully your old ship- 


mate. 
J. Fenmore Cooper. 
To Capt. John Johnston. 


Alexander Johnston’s account — com- 
piled in the leisure days of his old age — 
explains this letter as well as adds many a 
circumstance of interest. Says Mr. John- 
ston: 

In 1843, Cooper wrote his fiftieth novel 
or tale,and it was entitled ‘‘ Ned Myers; or, 
Life before the Mast.” It was generally 
accounted a novel, but it was not so. Truth 
is often stranger than any fiction. Ned 
Myers was a runaway boy, from Halifax 
to New York, but eleven years old, hidden 
in a potato-locker on board an old schooner 
called the Driver; and he promptly ran 
away from this vessel as soon as she touched 
the wharf — without clothing other than 
he wore, without money, food, a voluntary, 
ragged vagabond, in New York! The book 
is the authentic life of a constant runaway, 
who served in seventy vessels in thirty-five 


| 
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years. He was shipmate with Cooper in 
1806-07. Cooper wrote this book as in the 
person of Ned, and in the old tar style, and 
the account there given of the Séirling’s 
voyage is absolutely correct. 

In order to make clear how I am in pos- 
session of this letter or any part of this story 
(these are Alexander Johnston’s own words) 
I will say that John Johnston, the elder, at 
eighteen years of age emigrated to Boston 
from the shire of Stirling, Scotland, in 1770. 
He married Ann Payson, of Boston, in 1772, 
and settled first at Salem, then Haverhill, as 
a ship-master and ship-builder. His elder 
son, John, Jr., was born in Haverhill, March 
9, 1779, and his younger son, Alexander, 
September 30, 1780 — the latter my father. 
They removed to Wiscasset, Maine, in 1803, 
and followed the same business under the 
firm name John Johnston and Sons. John, 
senior, built the shipping; John, junior, 
commanded, and directed all the foreign 
business; Alexander disbursed, and had 
charge of all home business, books, ac- 
counts, and papers pertaining to their af- 
fairs. They had all property in common 
and a common purse, and divided nothing 
until a few years prior to the death of John, 
junior, aged seventy-five, in 1854. All the 
books, papers, and correspondence of the 
three are in my hands, out of which I can 
readily trace every business movement of the 
shipping and their crews, and especially of 
Myers, who is frequently charged with cloth- 
ing, boots, schoolbooks, pocket-change, etc., 
which will not interest the public at all, only 
as connected with Cooper, who came on 
board at the same time with Myers,— in 
New York, in the early autumn of 1806. 
Myers was then thirteen and Cooper seven- 
teen years of age. 

The ship Stirling was built on the Sheep- 
scot River at a place called Sheepscot Farms, 
three miles above Wiscasset, during the 
season of 1805, and sailed January 1, 1806, 
for New York, thence to London, thence to 
St. Petersburgh, and home again to New 
York, arriving in July, 1806, her first voy- 
age ended. She was consigned to Jacob 
Barker,a prominent New York merchant, 
who owned one quarter of her. This Mr. 
Barker was a personal friend of Cooper’s 
father, and through his influence young 
Cooper was shipped as a ’foremast hand on 
board. Ned Myers had preceded Cooper 
by a few days, having indented himself to 
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Captain Johnston as an apprentice. Ned 
had again run away, this time from his 
father’s friend, a Dr. Heizer of New York, 
and had imposed himself upon Captain 
Johnston by a pitiful tale of his being left 
an orphan by the death of his father, who 
was a sergeant of marines killed in an ac- 
tion just happened between the Leander, 
British frigate, and the French frigate Ville 
de Milan —all of which was false, of 
course, except the battle, Ned’s father hav- 
ing died years before in the British Land 
Service. Ned says himself that he had 

icked out the Stirling because he “liked the 
ooks of Captain Johnston, who also had a 
good-looking mate—a Mr. Irish.” Ned 
was a rare specimen of cool impudence, but 
very soon found that his good-looking cap- 
tain and mate were abundantly able to take 
care of him as well as of all the rest of the 
motley crew —a sprinkling of six different 
nationalities, noone of whom, however, failed 
in his duty for the year that followed. 

It was Captain Johnston’s seventh year 
of experience as master,—he had com- 
manded the brig Levant in 1799, at hardly 
twenty years of age,—and in these seven 
years of stirring incident, on almost every 
voyage, he had learned that which could 
not be acquired in a lifetime nowadays. 
England, France, and Spain kept the world 
in one vast uproar on the sea, and each suc- 
ceeding year piled high the fuel of red- 
handed war; desertions, mutinies, im- 
pressments, letters of marque, were com- 
mon occurrences; assailing thieves and Al- 
gerine pirates waited everywhere, watched 
for their prey on every sea; and on some 
pretense or other the merchant marine of 
our then young Republic could scarcely 
sail a day over the ordinary channels of 
trade without stirring event or outrage. 
The destruction of the corsair and free- 
booter was the only point upon which all 
civilized nations seemed to be agreed. 
Captain Johnston in the Levant had done 
his part of the last-named service off the 
coast of Algiers in 1801 —and there were 
but few who sailed with him afterward who 
did not learn the story. 

Mr. Barker, the New York merchant, 
knew his man when he advised his friend 
Cooper to whom he could entrust his son. 
And it was not long ere the son found out 
who was his commander. Captain John- 
ston’s cheery “‘Come, my lad!’’ — in slight 
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Scottish accent— always brought ready 
obedience from all over whom he had con- 
trol; and the master never lost the confi- 
dence of his crew, to the end of his sea- 
faring days. No oath ever escaped his lips. 

This was the voyage, these were the 
times, during which young Cooper opened 
his eyes to the realities of life, and was done 
with tutors and quiet schools of literature 
forever. The tar-bucket, marlinspike, and 
the thirty-two points of the compass with 
the necessary mathematics belonging there- 
to; the knot, graft, and splice, the beef, 
bread, and tea of the sailor, were a change 
indeed to the well-taught but fiery boy as 
well as to his coarser associate, the vaga- 
bond Ned, with a temper of equal fire, but 
a land-lubber also, although of small di- 
mension. | 

The log-book of this voyage of the Sur- 
ling was surrendered to the Government 
Collector at Philadelphia at the close of the 
voyage in 1807, on account of the numer- 
ous searches, detentions, or impressments 
from her deck — the captain himself having 
been seized by the King’s officers in Lon- 
don for the crime of talking pretty broad 
Scotch — although born in Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, as before stated. Deprived of 
this record,I cannot fix dates, but shall 
approximate very near thereto. 

The Stirling left New York about Sep- 
tember 1, 1806, bound to Falmouth, Eng- 
land, for orders, where she arrived after a 
long, stormy passage of forty-two days, go- 
ing thence to London and arriving there 
about October 20. She remained there 
seven weeks discharging, and taking freight 
for Cartagena, with gold wherewith to pur- 
chase barilla* for return freight to London. 
During the seven weeks in London many 
incidents occurred which must be omitted 
from the presentaccount. Oneman was gob- 
bled up by the “press gang,” and the ubiq- 
uitous Ned (born in Quebec), a mere chil 
was also seized, but was released on demand 
of the captain and the producing of his “in- 
dentures.’”’ Cooper, with the crew, had lib- 
erty often on shore; as Ned Myers says, 
“He [Cooper] had a rum time of it in his 
sailor’s rig, and hoisted in a wonderful deal 
of gibberish, according to his own account 
of the cruise.” 

About November 12 the Siéirling left 


London for Cartagena, on the south coast 
of Spain. They were often chased by pri- 
vateers, but the continual heavy weather 
and rain across the Bay of Biscay enabled 
them to get clear. One day, off Cape Fin- 
isterre, on the northwest coast of Spain, 
when they were running under easy sail, 
during passing squalls of rain from the 
west, they sighted an armed feluccat with 
two masts, carrying lateen-yards and spread- 
ing immense sails with sweeps also, in chase 
of the ship on the weather quarter — close 
by. The felucca rapidly gained on the ship 
and presently threw a ten-pound shot across 
her bow. The mate of the Sé#rling, aloft, 
reported, “An armed felucca, with bow and 
stern chasers, ten guns, and full of men, 
sir!’’ 

No help for it! “ Lay down from aloft and 
heave the ship to!”” commanded the cap- 
tain. “ Aye, aye, sir!” and down came the 
mate—not so good-looking, about this junc- 
ture. “All red-shirt devils, sir; sixty of 
them —scum of creation — well armed, 
sir,” he growled out as he came down on 
deck, The captain, reminded by another 
shot, ordered the main topsail a-back and 
helm a-lee. In a moment the felucca was 
alongside, to leeward, and one of her men, 
evidently the captain, called out, “Come on 
board, Capitaine — bring papers!” 

It would take twenty minutes to clear 
away the boat at the stern, and while they 
were doing this Captain Johnston told 
Cooper to hide his best spy-glass — “‘be- 
low, my lad, in a good place;”’ and, hand- 
ing the bags of gold to Ned and Dan Mc- 
Coy, another boy, with “‘ Bear a hand, lads; 
find a good place,” he walked to the gang- 
way ladder with his papers, to “go on 
board.” As the ship and the felucca rose 
and fell with the sea, Ned says, “A more 
villainous set of beggars was never seen — 
each with red shirt and cutlass. One of 
them was now perched upon the slender 
top of the lateen-yard, looking down upon 
the ship and off into the squall-clouds.” 
Cooper, Big Dan, Dan McCoy, and Spanish 
Joe got into the boat alongside, and Cap- 
tain Johnston had his foot on the rail to 
follow, when a squall struck the ship with 
some fury. The hands were called back 
from the boat to reduce sail and take care 
of the ship, which consumed twenty minutes 
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or more. Again they manned the boat; and 
Captain Johnston had mounted the rail to 
follow, when “Adios! Sefior Capitaine!” 
came, with a courteous wave of the cap, 
from the commander of the felucca, hs 
went her helm, and she was off like a bird, 
wing-and-wing, before the wind, toward 
the shore. 

Captain Johnston waved back his cheer- 
ful adieu and most hearty thanks, and 
with his crew gathered about him at the 
gangway, stood intently gazing after this 
swift skimmer of the seas, when crash! 
bang! burst forth in a cloud of smoke — so 
loud and near as to startle the whole crew 
with amaze —and a whistling thirty-two- 
pound shot flew across the ship’s stern, after 
the wing-and-wing felucca, now fast re- 
ceding in a squall to leeward. Then, to 
their intense surprise, a stately English 
frigate double decked, carrying stu’n 
sails fore and aft, and the water foaming to 
her hawse’ pipes — rushed out of the storm- 
clouds and across the Stirling’s wake not a 
stone’s throw distant, on a bee-line for the 
shadowy bird yonder. For an instant the 
British ensign fluttered in the breeze and 
the officer of the deck waved a silent greet- 
ing and farewell. Crash! went another shot 
from his long forecastle-gun, repeated many 
times before the Stirling drew ahead beyond 
hearing, and soon all was lost in the whist- 
ling wind and pouring rain which followed. 

Cooper had hidden the best spy-glass deep 
in the shingle-ballast, down aft, but the 
gold could not be found for some days; fi- 
nally, however, it came to light in the bot- 
tom of the great bread-locker. “The boys 
do well, Mr. Irish, seeing they never smelt 
powder before,” commented the captain. 
“They’re good lads, sir, all of them.” 

The ship went on, scarcely a day passing 
without their being interviewed by some 
of the numerous combatants on the seas; 
but nothing material happened, and at 
length they arrived at Cartagena. Dis- 
charging there, the Stirling dropped down 
toward Cape de Gata, taking in barilla at 
two small ports on the way. Slow work it 
was, but with plenty of liberty on shore for 
the crew, a privilege generally very sparingly 
accorded. Cooper and the other boys 
availed themselves fully of this; the leave 
to go on shore they never abused. 

Sometime near the first of March they 
left for London; and they had a long, tedious 
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beat of it down to Gibraltar, the wind for 
many weeks being from the west. They 
were in at Almeria, Malaga, and Gibraltar 
some days. The boys saw all these places 
and visited each neighborhood pretty thor- 
oughly, much to the gratification of Cooper, 
as well as to his friends at home, as after- 
ward learned through Mr. Barker. 

The great naval victory at Trafalgar had 
quieted this portion of the seas, but the 
British were busy at Aboukie forts, among 
the Frenchmen, and French letters of 
marque were seizing and destroying all car- 
goes bound to England. The Stirling 
passed the Bay of Biscay without molesta- 
tion, luckily, and no incident occurred, ex- 
cept that off Ushant an English double- 
decked frigate, of forty-four guns, over- 
hauled them rapidly and passed to port, 
only a cable’s length distant, without hail 
or sign, and with the water streaming freely 
from her scuppers as she bowled swiftly on 
before the wind. The clang of her pumps 
told the story: she was going home “to take 
in oakum,” as Mr. Irish quaintly observed 
to thecaptain. “ Yes,” said the latter; “ we’ve 
seen her once before, off Finisterre, with 
the same tarred-rope stain in her starboard 
main to gallant-stu’n sail—do you see, 
Mr. Irish ?”’ “Aye, sir, and I’d give a guinea 
to know if he caught that white gull with 
the saltpetre he threw in her wake.” 

The ship went into Falmouth again for 
orders about May 1. The press gang here 
took one man out of her as she was under 
way for London, firing a shot across her 
bow, which brought her to. The man was 
a native of Falmouth,— had a wife there, 
—and he had to go. In a day or two the 
Stirling arrived at London, where she re- 
mained several weeks, waiting cargo for 
home, with the crew often on liberty, as be- 
fore. 

In London Captain Johnston himself 
was seized by the press gang, and this Ned 
tells about, as follows: “One day Mr. Irish 
was in high glee, having received a message 
from Captain Johnston to inform him that 
the latter ‘was pressed!’ The captain used 
to dress in a blue long tog, drab breeches, 
and top boots, when he went ashore. ‘He 
thought he could pass for a gentleman from 
the country,’ said Mr. Irish, laughingly, 
‘but them press-gang chaps smelt the tar 
in his very boots!’ Cooper was sent to the 
rendezvous with the captain’s desk and pa- 
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and the latter was liberated. We all 
i the captain, who was kind and con- 
siderate to all hands, but it was fine fun for 
us to have the old fellow pressed”— old 
jellow of six or eight and twenty, as he was 
then! 


Cooper had in all fourteen weeks’ tarry 
in London, with as frequent liberty as he 
desired, rambling as he wished, in contact 
with people of all nations (except the French, 
who were kept busy at home), provided 
with all needful means, by order of Mr. 
Barker. Ned was his vade mecum, by the 
captain’s ready assent. Cooper avoided not 
one jot of his duty as a common sailor, and 
was a steady favorite with all his messmates, 
of many nations; he was shrewd, prompt, 
reliable, yet naturally a high-strung boy. 

At length, about July 25, the S#rling 
sailed for Philadelphia, where she arrived, 
in the Roads, after a very stormy passage, 
on September 15, Cooper’s eighteenth birth- 
day, and at town five days afterwards. 
They had lost overboard one man, a Swede, 
in a Gulf tempest, a week before they got 
in; the courses were blown from the bolt- 
ropes, and their boats and bulwarks stove 
fore and aft, with their galley swept away. 

The crew was discharged and paid off; 
the voyage was ended,— an eventful year of 
experience to James Fenimore Cooper,who 
went immediately to his home. The two 
apprentice-boys, Ned Myers and Dan Mc- 
Coy, cleared out, leaving the officers alone 
on board. Ina few days, however, the boys 
came back, tried, hungry, penniless, and 
ever so humble. 

At the time of the S#irling’s arrival in 
Philadelphia the whole country was ablaze 
with indignation over the new outrage of 
the British navy, and open war was immi- 
nent. The English frigate Leopard, of fifty 
guns, had fired into the American frigate 
Chesapeake, of thirty-six guns, for “‘ refusing 
the right of search for deserters,” the lat- 
ter having three men killed and eighteen 
wounded. The Chesapeake, totally unpre- 
pared for a fight with a friendly nation, 
struck her flag and surrendered. And the 
brave Englishman sent his lieutenant on 
board with a detachment of marines, to 
search. Four men were taken forcibly as 
deserters. Three of these men were after- 
ward proved to be citizens of the United 
States; the fourth was a deserter, and they 
hung him. One of the three died in prison, 


and the remaining two were returned to the 
deck of the Chesapeake. This outrage was 
kept in mind by the people of the States, 
and they fought with some relish five years 
afterward. 
The Embargo Act of 1807 followed this 
attack of the British navy, and President 
Jefferson issued his Proclamation forbid- 
ding “‘all British armed vessels from enter- 
ing any port of the United States.” The 
Non-Intercourse Act followed, in March, 
1809, and war in 1812. Of the three rem- 
edies, the last — war — was infinitely the 
best for all commercial interests, because it 
settled the uncertainty of the previous four 
rs. 
On account of the conditions existing at. 
the close of the Stirling’s voyage, the ship 
was laid up in port after discharging. Ned 
Myers and Dan McCoy were sent home to 
Wiscasset to attend school, and Captain 
Johnston soon followed, to rig and take 
command of the new ship Cleopaira, 
launched September 25, 1807, and one hun- 
dred tons larger than the Stirling. But the 
times looked threatening, and one-half of 
the Cleopaira was sold to Jacob Barker and 
others, and Captain Johnston — who had 
sold out all his interest in the Cleopatra — 
returned to the S&rling in January, 1808, 
taking Ned and Dan along with him. These 
two boys remained with Captain Johnston 
until April, 1810, coming twice to Wiscasset 
meanwhile, and each time were sent to 
school to “learn navigation.”’ Business had 
come to such a pass by this time that it 
would not pay to run the risk, and a Cap- 
tain Boynton was put in charge of the Sur- 
ling, at Charleston, South Carolina, to take 
freights as ordered by the owners at home. 
The ubiquitous Ned Myers — now acting 
as second mate — ran away from Captain 
Boynton and was never heard from after- 
wards up to the autumn of 1842, a period of 
thirty-two years, during which time he had 
served in sixty-nine vessels and gunboats. 
Cooper entered the navy as midshipman, 
January 1, 1808; left May 9, 1810, on a 
year’s furlough; married January 1, 1811; 
resigned his commission May 6, 1811, and 
never sérved one hour on the water after- 
ward. His whole life of active service was 
the thirteen months with Captain Johnston 
and the twenty-eight months on duty as a 
midshipman in the navy. The point is — 
where did he get his knowledge of the sea 
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and foreign lands, and his peculiar facility 
of description of sea scenes. and dangers? 
Whence came the power of “The Spy,’’ 
“Pioneers,” “The Pilot,” “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” “‘ Red Rover,” “‘ Water Witch,” 
and “Bravo”? Was it from an active life 
in a dead-and-alive navy, serving in navy- 
amid flat-bottomed, one-gun gun- 
co Or was it from a personal knowl- 
edge of the great world and its people as 
shown to him at London and “up the 
Straits,” afloat or ashore, alow or aloft, in 
daily contact with sights and sounds and 
scenes and costumes such as could nowhere 
be so readily observed as in London or on 
the broad ocean of traffic flowing hither and 
thither? Do we not know —at least all of 
us who have served on the sea — that the 
first voyage makes the heaviest mark on 
our memories, and that we never forget 
foreign shores, ships, peoples, or skies even, 
but that their images are firmly engraved 
upon our minds to our latest hours? Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale Col- 
lege, in his “New Life of Cooper,” cor- 
rectly tells the story of Cooper’s first voy- 
age. Professor Lounsbury says, “‘ Both go- 
ing and coming the [Surling’s] voyage was 
a stormy one, and during it several of the 
incidents occurred which Cooper worked up 
afterward into powerful passages in his sea 
novels.” This is most true. It is true also 
that Cooper drew largely for powerful pas- 
sages from the previous lives and adven- 
tures, by land and sea, of the two John 
Johnstons — notably, the horseback-ride, 
in the fall of 1771, of John the elder, through 
a howling wilderness from Albany to Mon- 
treal, with three companions, two Indian 
guides, and an immense nightly troop of 
hungry wolves close at their heels. John 
the younger— Cooper’s captain — fur- 
nished him with many another adventure, 
—of adroit dealings with the pirates of 
Algiers and Tripoli, by ruse if possible, 
otherwise by their total destruction; of the 
mutineers of the Tagus and their hurried 
retreat before the hell-mouthed pistols in 
his grasp, single-handed and alone; besides 
a multitude of other incidents and accidents. 
Cooper served a short time in the Vesu- 
vius, U. S. N., in 1808, a vessel unknown to 
fame. He was ordered to the Wasp, No- 
vember 13, 1809, and six months afterward, 
May 9, 1810, went on the year’s furlough; 
but before this expired he left the navy for- 


ever. He commanded nothing at any time, 
anywhere, but was left in charge of the re- 
doubtable gunboats on Lake Champlain — 
through which our government hoped to 
hurt somebody, by and by. Promotion in 
the navy was too far off to be waited for, 
and soon after his father’s death, in 1809, 
he sought the furlough, married, and re- 
signed from the navy. After the death of 
his mother, in 1817, he settled down upon 
the paternal acres at Cooperstown; and 
here we leave him for twenty-five years, up 
to March 4, 1843. 

Ned Myers, the strange and unaccount- 
able Ned, after thirty-two years of absence 
— without leave—from his old master, 
Captain Johnston, suddenly “hove to” one 
cold day late in the fall of 1842, on the 
doorstep of his first commander, in Wis- 
casset. There he stood, in his tight-waisted 
blue trousers, short blue jacket, striped 
shirt, black silk flowing necktie; iron gray 
hair, visage ploughed with deep furrows, 
blue powder-stains plentifully thrown in; 
bruised and battered in hull and spars, 
stout cane in hand, on which he rested his 
starboard hip. And he trembled at the 
sound of the old brass knocker he remem- 
bered so well, and its hollow summons to 
the household within. 

The door was opened by the captain him- 
self; his hair, also, was iron gray, drawn up 
from the sides, and, neatly braided, rest- 
ing on his crown; the same pleasant eye, 
the same determined lip. 

The two eyed each other in silence a few 
seconds. “‘Whom have we here, my lad, 
and what can I do for you?”’ questioned the 
captain. 

“IT have come a hundred leagues to see 
your face and hear your voice once more, 
my Captain. Iam Ned Myers — your run- 
away boy, gone into dock for repairs, and 
penitent at last.” 

“Come in, come in!” And Ned, grasp- 
ing the proffered hand, hitched himself over 
the doorstep and limped forward to the par- 
lor, close at hand. 

“See here, sister, I’ve brought you one 
of my boys; do you know him,— Ned 
Myers?” 

The knitting-work fell from the grasp of 
the matron. Up went both hands in amaze. 
“Ned Myers, John? Why, Ned was a red- 
cheeked boy! Heavens — what a change! 
Are you Ned Myers?” 


. 
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“T am your old red-cheeked boy, madam, 
but my timbers are shivered now, and I ran 
away from red — thirty years ago!”’ 

Ned was soon made comfortable and at 
home, under the hospitable roof he had so 


long deserted; and he remained for several 


weeks. Many a chat they had, around the 
blazing fire with its light dancing over the 

i surface of the old brass fire-dogs, 
till far into the night, the cold blast outside 
whistling and surging through the dense 
spray of the stately elms. The stormy life 
of Ned was recounted, as well as many inci- 
dents in the lives of the other boys, most of 
whom had long since passed away. The 
“Cooper lad” they had both lost sight of 
for many years. The captain thought that 
he was still in the navy, a captain there. 
Ned said there were two Captains Cooper 
in the navy,— he had seen both of them,— 
but neither was the Stirling boy; he added 
that he believed there was “a Cooper up 
country somewhere, in New York State, 
writing books for a living, who had made 
some noise in the world;’’ and that he would 
hunt him up on his return to Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, whence he had come. 

Time fails for recounting a tenth of the 
story this singular being brought to Wiscas- 
set in 1842. If there is a man in the world 
I shall never forget, it will be Ned Myers. 
He had lived a lifetime in a cyclone — con- 
tinual—all the way from that potato- 
locker in the old Driver till he went into 
dock at Sailor’s Snug Harbor. He had been 
made librarian at this institution, and had 
overheard one day in the library some con- 
versation of a visitor (Rev. E. G. Parsons) 
about Wiscasset. Ned had made bold to 
inquire further, and the reverend gentle- 
man had given him all the information de- 
sired. Obtaining leave, Ned had promptly 
sailed by packet to Bath, Maine; thence 
ten miles on foot over a hard road for a 
cripple, arriving on the fourth day at Wis- 
casset. 


After several weeks’ sojourn, and hunt- 
ing up many of the friends and schoolmates 


of his early days still living in Wiscasset 
a curiosity to all of them — Ned bade al] 
a ee and was sent back over 
land sea by Captain Johnston to Sail- 
or’s Snug Harbor — and as Ned termed it, 
in “ship-shape and Bristol fashion.” 

The morning he left, a motley assemblage 
gathered to see him off. Captain Johnston, 
with his daughter and aged sister stood on 
the broad stone step with Ned. Captain 
Johnston’s serving-man, Samuel Young,— 
an old “sea-dog”’ twice captured by French 
privateers,— held the new travelling- 
well filled for the voyage. John Kingsbury 
and his brother Rhodes, old boatswains of 
the Stirling, each well scarred with the cruel 
smallpox, were also there, with many others 
who had fought in the War of 1812 —all] 
bearing the hard marks of hard usage dur- 
ing their eventful lives. 

The stage drove to the door in charge of 
“Bover Joe,”—another well-known sam- 
ple of the olden time,— and his determined 
“Whoa!” not to be questioned, brought 
the strong horses to a quiet standstill. 

Ned, hat in hand, took each by the hand 
for the last time, and, with a good-sized 
piece of gold “‘ honestly come by” in his fist, 
climbed, with the help of the two Kings- 
burys, to the foretop, alongside Bover Jim, 
the captain of the craft. The veteran Young 
passed the bag up on deck, with a bright 
dollar to the driver for passage-money. 

“‘Good-by, Ned. Keep a good anchor- 
watch, my lad!” cried Captain Johnston. 

“Aye, aye, sir! Good-by — God bless 
you, sir, my first and best captains!”’ 

Let go the bow-line there!” Crack went 
Bover Jim’s whip about the horses’ ears, the 
wheels turned over, and Ned was gone. 

“Poor fellow! What a lifetime of misery 
he has endured! No man knows it all, no 
man can know,” said the captain aloud to 
himself, on reéntering the house. “ He will 
never find Cooper, I am thinking.” 

But Ned did find Cooper; and the auto- 
graph letter from Cooper to Captain John- 
ston was the result. 
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A Christmas Dinner at Sea 


[The sea is the abode of mystery, and the 
old sailing-days were full of strange and un- 
explainable happenings which easily put the 

writer to the blush for lack of orig- 
inality. The following plain, unvarnished 
tale, told by an old-time Boston sea-captain, 
jor years a master of a full-rigger, now a 
jast vanishing type, contains neither death 
nor disaster. It’s the simple story of two 
jolly captains and their Christmas dinner; 
yet it is also the story of an extraordinary 
coincidence, as hard to explain as the yarn 
of the Flying Dutchman.} 


UR ship sailed from Bombay with a cargo of 

cotton bound to Liverpool, had been four 
weeks at sea, and had reached the Mozambique 
Channel without seeing a sail. It was in the north- 
east monsoon; it had been light, the sea smooth, 
the weather hot, our progress slow, having made 
but little over a hundred miles a day, and very 
monotonous, only one incident having occurred 
to relieve its tediousness. That was the death and 
burial of one of our Lascar crew, who died of con- 
sumption. 

The Lascars were Mohammedans, and in the 
burial of their shipmate the rites of that faith were 
observed. The serang acted as priest, and his 
shipmates performed the ceremony and were the 
mourners. The body was washed, clothed in white 
cotton, laid upon a plank with a weight to its feet 
to sink it, and the plank upon the forecastle deck, 
with the feet projecting over the rail. The serang 
read passages from the Koran, recited prayers for 
the dead, the crew making responses. When all 
was ready the inner end of the plank was raised, 
and the body slid into the sea and sank to rest off 
the east coast of Africa, the home of his race, for he 
was a Seedee. In Hindustani, Seedee means a 
negro, or native of Africa. 

On the afternoon of December 24 a sailor sang 
out from aloft, “Sail ho! on the starboard beam.” 


I looked the stranger carefully over through 
my spy-glass, turned, and said to my chief officer: 
“That is the Silistria.”’ 

“It can’t be,” was his reply, “for you know, sir, 
that she sailed ahead of us with strong breezes 
blowing, and we have had only light winds and 
calms.”’ 

I looked her over a second time, and said, 
“Nevertheless, that is the Sillisiria.” That was 
the name of a British ship commanded by Captain 
Holm, which was in Bombay with ours, loaded for 
Liverpool, and sailed a few days in advance of the 
sailing of our ship. 

Captain Holm and I employed the same du- 
bash, a broker, errand-runner, etc., often met at his 
office, and had previously met at the Chincha 
Islands. Several weeks before my ship was loaded 
I purchased two live turkeys and had them sent on 
board. Captain Holm witnessed the transaction, 
and when it had been completed I invited him to 
dine with me on Christmas Day and partake of 
one of the turkeys. We both were well aware that 
our ships would be at sea on that day, but it was a 
courtesy for which he thanked me, and said it 
would afford him much pleasure to do so. 

The strange ship and ours were sailing on nearly 
parallel courses, but gradually approaching each 
other with a moderate breeze, and when sufficiently 
near our signals were hoisted asking, “ What ship 
is that?” Up went her signals with the reply, 
“The Sillistria.” Captain Holm was then sig- 
nalled to “come on board.” His reply was, “Too 
late for to-night; I will to-morrow, and take Christ- 
mas dinner with you!” We had a fine cook and 
steward, who were ordered to prepare and serve 
the best dinner for the morrow that the ship’s larder 
and their skill afforded, including one of the Bom- 
bay turkeys. They understood the needs of the 
occasion, and entered into its spirit with a result 
which did the ship honor and reflected appreci- 
ative credit upon themselves. 

The following morning we were astir early. 
The weather was clear, the sea smooth, a gentle 
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breeze gave the ships steerage way, and it was an 
ideal Christmas. The two ships were side by side, 
not more than a quarter of a mile apart, and every 
appearance favoring our contemplated dinner. 
After breakfast Captain Holm lowered a boat, 
pulled alongside, came on board, dropped his boat 
to tow astern, his four sailors were sent to mess 
with our quarter-masters, and he received the 
compliments of the day and a welcome greeting. 
We had refreshments and cigars, talked over our 
respected passages, and made merry until dinner 
was announced and we descended to the cabin and 
took seats at table to partake of it. 

The table was finely decorated; the menu con- 
sisted of giblet soup flavored with grated cheese; 
roasted stuffed turkey, nice and brown, with brown 
gravy; sweet potatoes, yams, corn, green pease; 
plum-pudding, with wine sauce; bananas, pomelos, 
and dried fruits; crackers and cheese, with a glass 
of Bass ale; coffee, cigars, and a glass of Burgundy 
wine. It was a dinner of which we were proud, 
and did honor to our guest and to the occasion; 
and the service was as faultless as possible under 
the conditions. 

Captain Holm was surprised and delighted, 
and volunteered the statement that it was the best 
dinner he had ever eaten. He praised the appear- 
ance of the table, complimented the steward, and 
commented on the strange circumstances connected 
with it: his invitation to be present, received six 
weeks previously, three thousand miles away; our 
chance meeting at sea, and his presence to par- 
take of and to enjoy the dinner and the occasion. 
“Tt is,” said he, “the most extraordinary event of 
my life, the like of which I have never heard or 
read, and one I can never forget.” 

He remained on board during the afternoon, 
sat under the awning and chatted about Bombay 
and Chincha Island friends and scenes and other 
topics, had a glass of beer, cigars, and we enjoyed 
a merry Christmas together. He took supper with 
us, repeated that the day and its occurrences had 
been the most remarkable and enjoyable of his 
life, and was profuse in thanks for the invitation he 
received, which was the means of making it so, 
and which would be a pleasure to him as long as 
memory survived. He invited me to dine with him 
on the next day, wind and weather permitting, and 
in the early twilight bade me good-night and pulled 
away to his own ship, hoisted up his boat, and 
thus ended our Christmas celebration at sea. 

During the following night a fine fair wind 
sprang up, sending our ships over the smooth sea 
at the rate of five or six knots an hour, which was 
taken advantage of, and when morning dawned 
the two ships were two or three miles apart, with 
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all available sail set, and the dinner on board of 
the Sillisiria did not take place. 

The night after, out of a cloudless sky,a furious 
squall came, which came near dismasting ou 
ships and did split some of our sails. In it the 
wind suddenly changed to the opposite direction, 
the heavens became covered with dense black 
clouds, from which the wind blew with terrible 
force, lightning flashed, thunder echoed, and rain 
fell in torrents. The sea rose rapidly, and it re. 
quired quick work to save the spars and sails; 
and the work did not cease until the ship was re. 
duced to close-reefed topsails and she by the wind 
lunging into the sea as she had not before done 
since leaving port. The gale continued, the light. 
ning was vivid, the rain poured, and upon each 
mast-head and yard-arm perched the lurid lights 
of corposants, seemingly watching the fate of our 
ship as she pitched and staggered under the pres- 
sure of the gale. There they remained until day- 
light blotted them from our sight. 

After the lapse of three days the gale died down, 
was calm for a few hours, and then a favorable 
breeze sprung up; but that was the last of the 
monsoon for us. We saw the Sillistria on two or 
three occasions while working round the Cape of 
Good Hope; again, at St. Helena, where we 
stopped for water, she passed, showing her sig- 
nals. She and our ship arrived at Liverpool within 
a day or two of each other, and there I frequently 
met Captain Holm, who never seemed to tire of 
relating to his acquaintances and friends the story 
of his Christmas dinner at sea on board the Yan- 
kee ship Jamestown in the Mozambique Channel. 

Capt. R. G. F. CAnpace. 


The Literature of Composure 


S a man thinketh in his heart, so is he — and 

so is he in conversation, and also on the 
printed page. And yet the printed page plays no 
small part in fashioning the thoughts of man. The 
,reason is not hard to fathom, because the printed 
page becomes a vital factor in the man’s mind long 
before he becomes a man. The printed page, then, 
has much to answer for; and oh, the huge respon- 
sibility lodged with the man who wields the pen 
back of the printed page! He of all others has it 
in his power “‘to minister to minds diseased” and 
to supply that valuable “ounce of prevention” 
which is worth many pounds of cure. 

There are certain words which, like certain 
styles of dress and certain forms of recreation, are 
characteristic of an age and people; and equally 
characteristic of the trend of thought and feeling 
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is the absence of other words from general usage. 
The words “restless,” “strenuous,” and “nerv- 
ous,” at once suggest themselves as the peculiar 
property of this the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and if we search for missing old-time favor- 
ites we are reminded that the words “ tranquillity,” 
“repose,” “ serenity,” and even the word “re- 
serve,” are almost obsolete. 

It has been stated that with the passing of a word 
from any language may be observed the disappear- 
ance of that quality which the word represents; as 
for example, the flight of the terms “gentleman”’ 
and “lady” seems to denote the gradual receding 
into the past of those once esteemed character- 
istics which were implied by these discarded terms. 
If we pick up the early English dramatists we are 
impressed with the large number of words, now 
obsolete, which were regarded with general favor 
by their Elizabethan readers — words which we 
gladly shut up in their olden-time environment 
with all their corresponding vices and vagaries; 
words we are glad to lose; words which we do not 
miss; words which by their absence contribute to 
the purity and elegance of speech. It is well to 
dispense with that kind of word whose room is 
better than its company, but let us hold tenaciously 
to certain precious words which, suffering from a 
wide-spread neglect, are swiftly sinking out of 
sight. 

“Serenity,” “tranquillity,” “ repose’”’—these are 
words which we cannot spare any more than we 
can dispense with the much-flouted term “reserve.” 
It is time that the printed page came to the rescue 
of these and others of their kin; time that it left off 
emphasizing the “nervousness” and “strenuous- 
ness” and “restlessness” which are so prevalent 
in all modern conditions. A close observer of 
national traits and phases has recently announced 
that at the present time this nation is characterized 
by an almost incredible high pitch of nervous ex- 
citement. All classes are seemingly at concert 
pitch, and press and government seem to unite in 
bringing about an increase of this condition. The 
startling revelations regarding trusts and corpora- 
tions, the thrilling “exposures” in connection with 
those in high offices and prominent positions, the 
labor agitations, and the disclosures regarding the 
private lives of those of wealth and of high stand- 
ing,— all this has not failed to prove truly unset- 
tling and to produce a general morbid craving for 
more. “More revelations,” “more startling de- 
tails,” and “more vivid exposures” is the cry of 
that over-excited reading public; and it is for the 
printed page to supply this demand, or to pro- 
= some substitute in place of what is called 
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It may seem futile to suggest the use of soothing- 
syrup when one is clamoring for stimulants, but if 
the clamorer has been already over-supplied with 
“fire-water” it may be necessary not to accede to 
his unreasoning demand. And in the present state 
of literary excitability and irritation a quality of 
soothing-syrup is a much-needed remedy. 

The printed page has missionary work to do in 
the bringing about of a quieting reformation. The 
reading public must be tranquillized and reassured; 
in short, it must have a healthful and generous 
supply of the “literature of composure.” 

Almost a century has elapsed since an inimitable 
person named Smith, famed in connection with 
those enlightening “Rejected Addresses,” cau- 
tioned the literary aspirant to “write with the fear 
of the deluge before his eyes.” ‘Let him gaze at 
Noah and be brief,” he cried. “Let the ark re- 
mind him of the little time left for reading; learn, 
as they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of 
matter into a very little compass.” 

This advice, doubtless much needed in those 
days of the many-volume novel, and long and 
ponderous literary dissertation, hardly needs reiter- 
ation in this stenographic, telegraphic, and photo- 
graphic day. 

If the up-to-date writer has not a vision of Noah 
and the deluge before his eyes as he clicks away at 
his machine, a picture of scrap-baskets, blue pen- 
cils, and editorial shears serves the same purpose; 
and beyond this the producer of literary wares per- 
ceives a strenuous, hurried public with but a few 
spare moments to expend on the lively creations of 
his brain. 

It needs not the “ark” to remind him that there 
is “small time left for reading;” the fact is ever be- 
fore his waking consciousness. And as for “crowd- 
ing a great deal of matter into a very little com- 
pass,” has this not been his sole ambition since first 
he came to the conclusion that as a means of per- 
manent support a pen was better than a sword ? 

Coupled with this effort to make his pen concise 
has been the aim to make it also sharp; because the 
pen, to be remunerative as was the old-time sword, 
must certainly resemble the discarded blade as 
much as possible. An active and successful pen 
must be, forsooth, a keen and glittering weapon — 
something to cut and slash; parry and thrust; a 
means of healing like the surgeon’s knife. 

One of the nation’s most distinguished warriors 
may exclaim, “Let us have peace!” It remains 
for a leading man of letters to cry out, “If but a 
dagger will rid us of this incubus, welcome a 
dagger.” 

And so the dagger dipped in a thousand ink- 
wells dances defiantly over those passive sheets of 
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paper which henceforth flutter forth aggressively 
to stir up strife, to picture wrongs, to denounce 
social idols and social evils. The writer waves his 
warlike weapon and millionaires shake in their 
shoes, trusts tremble, and great political machines 
topple to earth. 

Literature has a right to “life,” and therefore 
claims the prerogative of picturing all that is most 
unpleasant. Yea, and to “liberty,” which means 
the right to demolish. And so the pen, which is a 
sword, is brandished violently; high in the air it 
gleams, and then descends upon the head of some 
dodging aggressor. Swish, it comes down upon 
some cleverly concocted plan; a skilful thrust and 
it lays bare that most unsavory secret, so long 
concealed. 

Presto, what revolutions, what reforms! The 
writer is a soldier and he is fighting for a cause, 
and also for his bread and butter. 

Of late years we have been so sated with the 
literature of exposure, of doubt and discontent, of 
matrimonial miseries and morbid, introspective 
musings, that he who reads would fain run far 
away, or cry out, with the heart-broken youth in 
Margaret Deland’s last novel, “If this be life, I 
will have none of it.” Even the most rampant 
iconoclast grows weary of magazine articles which 
are but engines of destruction or dissertations on 
depravity, and greets with undisguised relief an 
editorial which does not attack anything, and hails 
with joy that rara avis the book heroine who is not 
some one to be avoided. 

Let us have literary peace. Is it not time that 
some one called a halt upon this active sword-play ? 
Where are the pleasant, gentle goose-quills which 
were in vogue once on a time? 

No doubt the writer should be something of a 
warrior; but is he not primarily an artist? As 
such his mission is, above all else, constructive; 
and first of all he should possess the gift of suitable 
selection. The artist paints life for us, but he is 
too discriminating not to discern that some things 
are more fitting than others for reproduction; even 
the photographic enthusiast omits some objects as 
quite unsuited for the camera’s purpose. And so 
within the field of literature the blessed quality of 
elimination is one which calls for most particular 
attention. The theory that “whatever is, is art” 
will not evoke wide-spread acceptance even in the 
most elastic world of letters. 

Moreover, the literary exponent of “life” and 
“liberty” should not forget that the “pursuit of 
happiness” is also a goodly portion of his pre- 
scribed programme. To bring his readers glimpses 
of this their heart’s desire should surely be his 
chief endeavor, yet ’t is an aim sadly neglected by 


the apostles of “exposure,” “disclosure,” “and 
“‘discomposure.”’ 

The artist with the pen in hand may not be able 
to assert with Browning’s little songster, “All’s 
right with the world,” but he can truthfully de. 
claim that “All is right with certain sections of the 
world.” And it is very pleasant and heartening to 
those with whom all is not right to listen to some 
cheering news. Details of wrongs, stories of scamps 
and scandals, and studies of degenerates may have 
their place, but the place is, or should be, a small 
one. 
That the pursuit of literature should be for the 
weary and anxious, not the pursuit of happiness, 
but rather the tedious following of morbid intro- 
spection or vicious vivisection is no more worthy 
commendation than would be the provision of a 
haircloth shirt for one who was in need of a gay 
wedding-garment. 

Who does not yearn to gather upon the shelves 
of his library a choice collection of pleasant, cheer- 
ful friends; friends that bring hope, and courage, 
and, above all, peace and tranquillity ? To sit down 
in the atmosphere of such a circle must in itself 
bring happy inspiration and glad serenity. Shelves 
stocked with merry thoughts, delightful mem- 
ories, gallant adventures, beautiful bits of nature,— 
how differently one must regard them from shelves 
laden with painful problems, psychological ob 
sessions, studies in physical and moral deformity! 
Who could take satisfaction in gazing at a row of 
daintily tooled bindings enclosing a score of vol- 
umes filled with the literature of “exposure” ? 

First, then, we would amend the quality of 
theme; let it present “ life,””"— yes, and “ liberty,”— 
but above all things let the “‘ pursuit of happiness” 
predominate. 

And then that wearisome demand for quantity 
of matter and that oppressive answering supply! 
If it is possible to have too much of a good thing, 
how likely are we to have far, far too much of 
things that are not good at all! 

“To crowd a great deal of matter into a very 
jittle compass”— is that a praiseworthy ambition? 
No doubt it is, within the business world. It is the 
boast of the New Yorker that he can do more busi- 
ness in twenty minutes in the metropolis than can 
the residents of other cities in a week’s time. To 
succeed in condensing the most into the smallest 
compass may be an admirable thing in business, 
but “art is long” and should speak at its ease. To 
say a very little and say it gracefully and entertain- 
ingly is surely better than to transcribe a mass of 
facts in telegraphic form. The present generation 
is plentifully supplied with cameras and telephones 
and daily newspapers and all that therein is, but 
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4 wide field exists which is sadly in need of culti- 


In this field of “composure” the writer is never 
in a hurry; here he has ample leisure to discourse 
delightfully on any pleasant theme which may pre- 
sent itself. Here may his cheerful pen transcribe 
whatever pictures his nimble fancy shall conjure 
up; and here his work exhibit that repose which 
marks the cast of Vere de Vere, for he has all the 
time there is before him. He is not aiming “to 
crowd the most into the smallest compass,” nor is 
the “deluge” before his eyes. He writes because 
he sees, and feels, and knows, and joys, and must 
express it all. He talks, but not to order —’t is 
merely that he happens to be in conversational 
mood, and his production ever tends to build up, 
not stir up. His laughter is genuine and conta- 
gious, and when he sorrows it is not as one with- 
out hope. He pictures life, not everything that is 
alive; he loves liberty, not license; the world is 
happier and better because he takes his pen in 
hand; tired nerves are more tranquil because of 
his serenity, while weary eyes renew their sight in 
the strength of his vision; and over all, his faith in 
the Eternal Goodness is unshaken. 

In this field of “composure” we may seek for 
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Sidney Lanier’s ideal of the true democrat in the 
world of letters, regarding whom he cries: “In the 
name of all worthy, manful democracy, in the 
name of the true strength that only can make our 
republic reputable among the nations, let us repu- 
diate the strength that is no stronger than a human 
biceps; let us repudiate the manfulness that aver- 
ages no more than six feet high. My democrat, the 
democrat whom I contemplate with pleasure, the 
democrat who is to write, or to read the poetry of 
the future, may have a mere thread for his biceps, 
yet he shall be strong enough to handle hell; he 
shall play ball with the earth; and albeit his stature 
may be no more than a boy’s, he shall be taller than 
the great redwoods of California; his height shall 
be the height of great resolution, and love and faith 
and beauty and knowledge and sublime medita- 
tion; his head shall be forever among the stars.” 


Are a a world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with end 
blood 


Our pastime and 
vid. of is, Wordsworth 


— The World oj 
CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


Turn out the light, 

Close thy heart’s door! 

Make the place dark, the bolts secure, 
So that no staring eyes 

May see the throb, the start, 

When swollen pulses rise 

Against some sudden wound’s 

Sharp, swift, surprise! 


In the hushed dark 

Count thy heart’s store! 

Then with firm hand and purpose sure, 
Hide deep thy restless grief; 

And from that grave shall spring — 
Unfolding bud and sheaf — 

The plant called “‘Selfless Thought,” 


Whose blossom is relief! 
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S 1 see them just now, the effect is overpower- 
ing, almost discouraging. The semi-annual 
output from our best publishers of books we all 
long to read is appalling to persons whose lives are 
so crowded with duties, responsibilities, anxieties, 
that time even to skim over the daily papers is often 


hard to find, unless by stealing a few minutes from. 


the hurried breakfast-hour. 

The New York Times Saturday Review bravely 
tackles the task of a complete list of all the really 
important books published in this country from 
July, 1907, to January 1, 1908, giving about 1,200 
titles under their proper headings—as, first, biog- 
raphy and memoirs, seventy-five in all, ending 
with the Letters of Queen Victoria, a selection 
from her Majesty’s correspondence between the 
years 1837 and 1860. Published by authority of his 
Majesty the King, and edited by Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson and Viscount Esher. 

{[Longmans, Green and Co. Three vols. $15.] 

This long-looked-for correspondence will have 
a wide and permanent sale, for Victoria as a loving, 
even doting, wife, judicious mother, and wise 
Queen is more and more a character to be appre- 
ciated and revered. 

Next, history, American and foreign, thirty-two 
authors of important and valuable books; travel 
and description, divided into countries and cities, 
amounting to 72; essays and belles-lettres, 38. 

Music and the fine arts, 31; poetry and drama, 
28; science, 44; religion, 36; educational, 7; nature 
and sport, 29. Juvenile: divided into books for 
very young readers, 37; for girls, 44; mainly for 
boys, 37; boys’ libraries, 5; reprints and holiday 
editions, 23. Fiction arranged under novels by 
men writers, 32; by women writers, 69; books by 
English novelists, 29; books by foreign authors, 14; 
volumes by other story-tellers, 58; selected, clas- 
sical and otherwise, 18; year and picture books, 39. 

Just realize the labor and concentration involved 
in this annotated list, classified and alphabetically 


arranged according to authors! 
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Think also of the ‘many new books not consid- 
ered sufficiently important to be included, yet among 
them — many a good “seller’’! 

And if one would now count the number sent 
out by each publishing-house! For instance, the 
Putnams offer forty-nine. 

And for exquisite, dainty gift-books for any day 
and all days, look over a catalogue of the “ Mosher 
Books’’— nothing else like them; hardly anything 
else so good. 

I had not supposed that the bravest and most 
robust reviewer would risk his sanity by attempting 
even to glance through the autumn’s book display. 
But it seems that one man has done more, and yet 
survives. 

A FULL MAN 


By J. W. Foley 
Dedicated to the Editors of the Autumn Book List 


My brain is a chaos of junk 

My thoughts are in ragments and shreds; 
I’m lost in a fog of blue funk 

My dreams come in tatters and threads; 
I’m given to visions and frights; 

My darkness is peopled with spooks; 
I’m walieha and nervous o’ nights; — 

I’ve read all the season’s new books. 


I have n’t a single sane thought, 
I’m all in a ferment and fret; 
You may think I’m mad, but I’m not; 
Perhaps ’t will be soon, but not yet. 
I’ve sob bbed with ten sweethearts a da 
* Sought treasures in long-hidden <a, 
Looked on many a gory affray — 
I’ve read all the season’s new books. 


I’ve traveled from circle to pole; 

I’ve ridden with ladies and knights; 
I’ve witnessed the wreck of a sou 

And mixed in uncountable fights; 
I’ve struggled with problems so vast 

I’m dizzy with turns, twists, and crooks; 
My reason is failing me fast — 

lve read all the season’s new books. 


My mind is a victim forlorn 
Of book indigestion acute; 
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With helmeted squires T have sworn 
And stormed feudal! castles to boot. 

I’ve run the whole gamut and scale, 
Including Odsblood and Gadzooks; 


reason’s beginning to fail — 


Blue, green, purple, and 
I’ve turned back covers and read; 
I’ve felt my heart grow icy cold, 
And fever grow hot in my head; 


Oh, grant me asylum, repose, 
Where are no editions de luxe. 
My cup of confusion o’erflows — 
ie mad all the season’s new books. 


I have a suspicion that Mr. Foley took advantage 
of poetic license, accent on first syllable, or 
“played” he had perused all those hundreds of 
volumes just for a joke. 

I have taken a shorter cut to the same goal, and 
have requested my friends among publishers and 
reviewers to give me the titles of the most desirable 
and attractive books in their fall lists, and the 
following is the result. 

A. C. McClurg and Co. say, “We would call 
your attention to the three following books: ‘Im- 
mensée,’ net, $1.75; ‘Shakespeare’s Christmas Gift 
to Queen Bess,’ net, $1.00; ‘A Book of Joys,’ net, 
$1.75.” 

“A Book of Joys” is true to its title, and espe- 
cially suited to a reader of New England birth, 
wherever his home may be. Mrs. Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, well known as an illustrator and writer of 
happy rhymes for children, has seized upon the 
inmost spirit of intimate New England life for this 
book. She is a Westerner who comes East with 
wide-open eyes, keen sense of humor, and a most 
tender sympathy with human nature, and I feel 
sure you will revel in her descriptions, and her 
thoughts both wise and witty. This is her first 
book of a serious nature, and the charming illus- 
trations are her own. 

If you are wanting books for the children, look 
at her “Moon Princess,” “Prince Silverwings,” 
“The Star Fairies,” and “The Goose Girl.” 
There is to be no quoting in this article; otherwise, 
I should be sorely tempted to copy the “Book of 
Joys” entire. 

And I can enthusiastically praise “Our Country 
Home,” by Frances Kingsley Hutchinson, which 
tells of the planning and building a lovely home in 
the midst of a virgin forest by the side of a Wiscon- 
sin lake. With nearly two hundred fascinating 
illustrations, from photos taken by the author. 

Then a Chicago man and woman decidedly 
gifted in interesting children have done the words, 
music, and drawings for another portfolio of catchy 


‘melodies for the small people, “Improving Songs 
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for Anxious Children.” Not so exaggerated and 
absurd as books of same type done by some others. 
The songs are for “the Careless,” “the Overstout,” 
“the Liar,” “the Glutton,” and so on — just what 
is wanted in a musical family. By John and Rue 
Carpenter. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, offer 
their usual amount of exciting fiction, as “Satan 
Sanderson,” by Hallie Erminie Rives, which is 
said to be a “thriller.” $1.50. 

“The Lion’s Share,” a romance of American 
life, by Octave Thanet; also “The Brass Bowl,” 
“The Best Man,” “The Apple of Discord,” “The 
Broken Lance,” “His Wife,” “‘The Heart Line.” 

Better than these novels for me is the new volume 
by James Whitcomb Riley, called “‘ Morning,” 
made up of poems which have never been previ- 
ously published in book form, enriched by a por- 
trait of the beloved poet in photogravure. $1.25. 

The George W. Jacobs Co., of Philadelphia, 
reply to my inquiry, that they have published so 
many books of exceptional value this fall that it is 
rather hard to confine themselves to three books, 
but consider the following their best books in the 
various departments of literature as named. 

Biography: “ Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil 
War,” by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, who has writ- 
ten before of Robert Morris, and Abraham 
Lincoln. The author shows that it would have 
been impossible for the Federal Government to 
have carried on the Civil War without the aid of 
this great, loyal-hearted, truly patriotic citizen. 
Two vols. $7.50. 

Illustrated gift-book: “A Lady of King Arthur’s 
Court,” by Sara Hawks Sterling, a romance of the 
Holy Grail. $2.50. 

Fiction: “The Code of Victor Jallot,” by Ed- 
ward Childs Carpenter. We are assured that the 
dashing hero combines the fascinations of a Beau 
Brummel with the vigor of a man of action. $1.50. 

Juveniles: “ Us Fellers,” a humorous story com- 
ically illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert, and text by 
Izola L. Forrester. $1.00. 

Turning the leaves of the Jacob’s Catalogue, I 
am interested in a book compiled by a California 
housekeeper: “365 Orange Recipes,” a new one 
for every day in the year, embracing a wide variety 
of dishes ranging all the way from orange marma- 
lade to roast duck with orange sauce. 

All these novelties for 40 cents. And, after all, I 
believe that orange-juice iced in champagne glass 
for a preface to breakfast is as delicious as any of 
all these. 

I was greatly pleased to see a series of Wit and 
Humor books, and among them “The Wit and 
Humor of Women.” We are certainly getting on. 
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When I wrote my book “The Wit of Women” 
hardly a man in the country would acknowledge 
that woman ever had or could have a sense of 
humor — and as for wit? Well! How impossible! 

Paul Elder and Co. name their Comic Cata- 
logue “‘ For the Gaiety of Nations,” and well they 
may, there is so much sensible nonsense found 
therein. 

“How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers,” by 
Professor Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, 
who in another mood is the author of “ Fluores- 
cence and Magnetic Rotation Spectra of Sodium 
Vapor and Their Analysis,” reminds me of Lewis 
Carroll, the profound mathematician and creator 
of the inimitable “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
Edward Lear, the erudite Greek scholar who pro- 
duced the immortal “Nonsense Verses.” 

His sketches of the birds and flowers are ex- 
tremely clever. His crow and crocus look alike at 
first, but gradually you discover that the crocus 
you thought a crow is a crocus in full bloom, with 
a bud for head. Bound in cat-bird cambric for 
75 cents. 

“The Cynic’s Calendar” for 1908 will be eagerly 
sought by those familiar with those of preceding 
years. Also 75 cents. 

“Blottentots, and How to Make Them” is a 
jolly book for young folks. Make a blot on writing- 
paper and see what it suggests for a drawing. Same 
can be done with a careless dropping of sealing- 
wax. Same price. Iam glad that the San Fran- 
cisco publisher has a branch store in New York, 
45 East Nineteenth St. 

From Mr. Charles E. Savage of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: 

“T have been interested in reading your breezy 
pages on books, the only drawback being a feeling 
of deep sympathy with you in having to have re- 
course to the dictionary. One of these days, some 
of us will get together and abolish all the hard 
words, and thus save ourselves and future genera- 
tions much labor. I send you three holiday books 
as requested :” | 

“Love Affairs of Literary Men,” by Myrtle 
Reed, in four styles of binding, from $1.50 net, to 
$3.50, net. 

“A Christmas Carroll,” by George Wither, with 
thirty exquisite and characteristic illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. From $3.00, net, to $5.00, ac- 
cording to binding; also a limited edition of one 
hundred copies on Japan Vellum, $6.00. 

Wither 1588-1667 had an exciting and sad life, 
but was, in spite of his troubles, a voluminous 
author. Some of his lines are still quoted, perhaps 
without much knowledge of the author. Here is a 
favorite, “‘a flawless song.” 
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“Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
*Cause another’s rosy are? 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be?” 


His “Carroll” deserves to be known and ad. 
mired in every home where Christmas is celebrated. 

He is one of the best of the old English poets ex- 
humed by modern literary antiquaries. He varied 
much in his poems, from absolute gems to the ab- 
solutely unreadable — dullness unredeemed by a 
single spark of brilliance. A fierce satirist, he 
wrote seditious libels, for which he was imprisoned. 
Like some modern politicians, he was once obliged 
“to disgorge his spoil.” He was also a sacred poet 
and full of praise of pastoral delights. He quar- 
relled with Cromwell and was imprisoned for the 
second time. He pathetically wrote that “his path 
had gradually been growing rougher and more 
painful as he wound deeper into the vale of years.” 

Let me say that Putnam’s Sons present with each 
copy of this “‘Christmas Carroll” a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Putnam’s Monthly, and the regular price of 
this magazine, which is ideally good, is $3.00 a year. 

From Mr. E. C. March, representing the Mac- 
millan Co.: “As to Christmas books on our list I 
am inclined to suggest the following as fairly rep- 
resentative: ‘Another Book of Verses for Children,’ 
by Lucas, $1.50; or ‘The Gentlest Art,’ also by 
Lucas; ‘The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,’ by Zona 
Gale, $1.50; and ‘An Artist’s Reminiscences,’ by 
Walter Crane.” 

I will explain that “The Gentlest Art” is a well- 
selected anthology of entertaining letters, many of 
which are new to me. E. V. Lucas is one of the 
few who are always making books but who never 
falls below the highest standard; so instead of feel- 
ing weary at his profuseness of achievement, one 
wants to own whatever he does. 

The principal characters in Zona Gale’s new 
story are a pair of romantic lovers who before the 
story is ended have celebrated their golden wed- 


ding. 
+ Henry Holt Co. marks these three as their best 
Christmas books: 

“Leading American Soldiers,” by R. M. John- 
ston, author of “Napoleon.” $1.75. 

“A Cheerful Year Book for 1908,” full of spark- 
ling jests and amusing cartoons, and with Prolog 
and Epilog by Caroline Wells. $1.00. 

“The Log of the Sun,” by Stone and Beebe, 
a chronicle of Nature’s Year, with 250 illustrations; 
full gilt, and boxed. $6.00. 

Of course these three books give no fair idea of 
the books recent or long ago of H. Holt Co., who 
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always rank among the very best for subject and 
material and style. These are intended, at least the 
last two, for holiday gifts, and are in a merry vein. 

The Frederick Stokes Co. send the following, 
marked as especially good: 

“Travers,” a novel of the San Francisco fire, 
by Sara Dean. Illustrated in color. $1.50. Miss 
Dean has taken as her theme the revelation of 
character, the stripping off of veneer, the uncover- 
ing of the hearts of men and women, accomplished 
by the levelling of all barriers of conduct. In this 
extreme test the hero becomes a thief and the thief 
becomes a hero. She was herself a sufferer and a 
witness of what she describes. 

“The Garden of Allah,” a gift edition and 32 
full-page illustrations, reproductions of the desert 
and other scenes of this great novel, which has 
already run through fourteen large editions; “an 
intense glowing epic of the desert, sunlit, barbaric, 
with its marvellous atmosphere of vastness and 
loneliness.” Whatever Robert Hichens may write 
in the future, this will always be his crowning 
work. $2.68. 

“Under the Southern Cross,” by Elizabeth 
Robins. $1.50. Those who read “The Magnetic 
North,” by Miss Robins, will want to own this 
story of a sea-trip and adventures on land during 
a journey from San Francisco to New York by way 
of Panama. 

“The Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan,” by 
Weymer Jay Mills. Boxed. $1.50. One of the 
most beautiful gift-books of the year. 

I venture to add for a book to bring smiles, “The 
Maxims of Methuselah.” Advice given by the 
patriarch to his great-grandson Shem, in regard to 
women — as “ Like the alarm-clock that goeth off 
at 7 A.M., so is she who saith: ‘I told you sol’” 

“But a woman who dallieth and is tardy, she is 
like an upper step which is not upon the stair, 
causing one to be vexed.” Pictures to match by 
Louis Fancher. 75 cents. 

And do not forget that this house publishes Mrs. 
Burnett’s new novel, “The Shuttle,” a story of an 
international marriage and an interpretation of the 
social relations of two great nations to each other. 
$1.50. 

Dodd, Mead and Co.: in fiction, ‘The Daughter 
of Anderson Crow,” by George Barr McCutcheon, 
$1.50; “The Stooping Lady,” by Maurice Hewlett, 
$1.50. No panegyrics or introduction needed for 
these authors. 

In illustrated gift-books, the leading one of this 
firm is “My Lady Caprice,” by Jeffery Farnol. 
$1.50. It is one of the most beautiful books, at the 
price, that is offered by publishers this season, a 
delight to look at, while the story is clever and well 
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worth while. The “Imp,” a very active and in- 
quisitive small boy, is quite the hero of the tale. 
In the reign of James the First I believe that “imp” 
was a term of endearment for a lovable child; the 
king’s children were spoken of as “imps.” This 
particular imp is certainly a love and laughter 
compelling darling. 

“The Intelligence of the Flowers,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, is a favorite with me. $1.20. 

They have a “Nature Calendar” from the 
writings of Hamilton Wright Mabie, with illustra- 
tions from photographs. Boxed. $2.00. 

Doubleday, Page and Co.: They send names of 
three exceptional fiction books: “ His Own People,” 
by Booth Tarkington, 90 cents, net; “The Good 
Comrade,” by Una L. Silberrad, illustrated, $1.50 
(perhaps the first English romance ever written of 
Holland); “In High Places,” by Dolores Bacon, 
illustrated, 50 cents (an exhilarating story of a 
modern business woman). 

As a lover of Nantucket I add “The First Nan- 
tucket Tea Party,” by Walter Tittle. Illuminated 
and decorated. $2.15. 

Scribners: “The Fruit of the Tree,” by Edith 
Wharton, $1.50; “The Romance of an Old- 
Fashioned Gentleman,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.50; “Under the Crust,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, $1.50 (his latest and best stories); “Days 
Off,” by Henry Van Dyke, $1.50. 

D. Appleton Co.: “The Parables,” edited by 
Dr. Lyman S. Abbott, illustrated by Arthur 
Becher. $2.50. Something new in gift-books. The 
sacred text is given intact, but the illustrations, 
instead of showing scenes in old Palestine, picture 
the Parables in modern scenes and costumes. 

“David,” edited by Rev. W. S. Richardson. 
$2.50. Essentially a religious book, a consecutive 
biography of perhaps the greatest “self-made” 
man that ever lived. 

“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 50 cents. 

McClure Co.: “Helena’s Path,” by Anthony 
Hope, $1.25; “Arizona Nights,” by Stewart Ed- 
ward White, illustrations in colors, $1.50; “ Wards 
of Liberty,” by Myra Kelly, with illustrations, 
$1.50; “Old Indian Days,” by Charles A. East- 
man, $1.50; “The New Missioner,” by Mrs. Wil- 
son Woodrow, $1.50. 

Harpers: “The Weavers,” by Gilbert Parker, 
$1.50 (a truly great story); “Barbary Sheep,” by 
Robert Hichens, $1.25; “Walled In,” by Mrs. 
Phelps Ward, $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. tell me of such a wealth 
of good things that I do not know where to stop or 
which to select. The ever-popular “Ingoldsby 
Legends” have been illustrated by Arthur Rack- 
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ham. Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are the great 
hit of the time in England. Mr. John Macrae 
thinks that as this book represents “the finest of 
English humor, and in fact the only great example,” 
it should be one of the holiday books of the year. 

Among the many specified are Clive Holland’s 
“Old and New Egypt,” Okey’s “Venetian Pal- 
aces,” an illustrated edition of Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury,” Schumann’s Letters, some charming 
little books by John Howard Jewett, “The Bear 
Books,” a delightful book by a New Englander, 
“Little Redskins,” two books by a cousin of the 
poet laureate of England; also three beautifully 
illustrated books: “ Evangeline,” “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and “Omar Khayyam.” No space here 
to enumerate the calendars and children’s books 
from this house. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. announce a col- 
lection of more than fifty of “Children’s Favorite 
Classics,” also a long list of other books. Christina 
Gowans Whyye tells of “The Adventures of 
Merrywink,” $2.00; N. McGee Waters, of “He- 
roes and Heroism in Common Life,” $1.25; Ralph 
Waldo Trine, of “This Mystical Life of Ours,” 
$1.00 (all of this author’s books sell splendidly; 
one has already gone beyond the hundred thou- 
sand mark). 

The Baker and Taylor Co. keep up well to the 
front in this literary competitive exhibit, but if 
they had only given us the “Story of My Child- 
hood,” by Clara Barton, which ought to be care- 
fully read by every mother in the land, they would 
have done their share. Every girl is fond of the 
modest recital, and it cannot fail to inspire many 
to a nobler and fuller life-work. 

As the autumn lists of New York would make a 
volume of themselves, I turn now to Boston, and 
find the same amount of tempting books. 

Small, Maynard and Co. send “Intimations of 
Immortality,” compiled by Helen F. Patten, $1.50, 
contents divided into sections, as “The Testimony 
of the Ancients,” “‘ From the Bibles of Humanity,”’ 
“The Speculations of Philosophy,” “The Voice of 
the Church,” “The Vision of the Poet,” “ Latter- 
day Love Sonnets;” edited by Laurens Maynard. 
$2.00. 

“The Book of St. Valentine.” Verses all dealing 
with the theme that makes St. Valentine so popular 
a saint. 75 cents. 

“Queens of the Renaissance,”’ by M. Beresford 
Ryley. $2.00. These brilliant and fascinating 
women range from the Laura of Petrarch to 
Olympia Morata. 

“A Book of Noble Women,” by E. M. Wilmot 
Buxton, with sixteen full-page portraits by E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton. $1.50. This subject has been 


often worked over, ranging from Jeanne d’Arc to 
Mrs. Browning, but it is well done again. 
“The New England Primer,” refashioned in the 
spirit of New England to-day, by Edwin M. 
Bacon. $1.00, net. 
Another anthology of English verse, called ‘The 
Parnassus of English Verse,” “uniquely gathered 
out of the finest existing anthologies by admitting 
no poem which has not secured four votes of 
eleven.”” Edited by W. Garrett Horder. $1.00. 
Little, Brown and Co. mention as fitted for holi- 
day gifts: 
“Ttaly, the Magic Land,” by Lilian Whiting, the 
author of fourteen other desirable books. Her new 
books aim to present a living panorama of the com- 
paratively modern past of Rome, opening with the 
period of Canova and Thorwaldsen, proceeding to 
the contemporary Rome, social and artistic, por- 
traying the long procession of distinguished visitors 
from the time of Goethe and Mme. de Stael to that 
of Henry James. There are authors who shell 
out a new book with such chronic regularity as to 
suggest pecuniary dependence on this means of 
support; but with Miss Whiting, each book is 
written with heartfelt enthusiasm, and not only 
with careful study of her theme, but with actual 
love for it. The price of “Italy”’ is $2.50, with gilt 
top, in box. 
“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” is still a much ad- 
mired story-teller. “Sally Ann’s Experience” is 
perhaps the best chapter, but it is all most agree- 
able. It ought to be read aloud, along with Rose 
Terry Cooke’s “The Deacon’s Week,” in every 
home in this country. It is highly praised and 
recommended by President Roosevelt, who, with 
fine literary taste, keen appreciation, and quick 
discernment of a rare book, has of late been very 
kind in his letters to several women authors, as 
was Gladstone in his later days. 
“Susan Clegg” is again on deck with her endless 
monologue, which is often keen and clever. This 
time she takes in a man to lodge and board. Illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens, who always may 
be relied on for excellent interpretations. $1.50. 
I do get a wee bit weary of Susan’s clack, but had 
rather read her outpourings than listen to live 
females with the same tendency to monologue and 
detail. 
Miss Waller has given us a delightful book of 
travel, “Through the Gates of the Netherlands,” 
making every one want to see as she sees and go 
where she went. She wrote, you know, “The 
Wood-Carver of *Lympus,” so much admired. 
There are twenty-four illustrations in photo- 
gravure. In box. $3.00, net. 
Ex-Governor Rollins of New Hampshire and 
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Boston kindly sends me his most practical common- 
sense book on “What Can a Young Man Do?” 
He takes up in succession the great variety of pro- 
fessions and occupations, frankly stating both 
sides of each, and gives reliable information about 
the new openings for work. The chapters on the 
Consular Service, chances to rise and make good 
money in all kinds of engineering, forestry, library 
work, railroading, and nautical training-school 
are up to date; also opportunities in the Philip- 
pines. Specialists in each department have given 
all needed information, so this straightforward, 
earnest advice may well be heeded, and the wide 
experience of Mr. Rollins will make his new book 
on an old theme the standard; for there can be no 
better. $1.50. 

Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith is quietly doing a 
most important work in interesting young folks in 
real stories connected with the Colonial history of 
New England in general, and western Massachu- 
setts in particular. This book is about the French 
and Indian war as it affected the Northwest border 
towns of Massachusetts. It is lively reading and 
skilfully woven together, and the parents will be 
likely to read every word as well as those for whom 
it was specially prepared. $1.25. 

The many friends who are sorrowing over the 
death of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake will gladly 
welcome a collection of her poems, representing her 
most matured work. Her individual self permeates 
every verse, whether she writes for young or old, 
or pours forth her own heart like a song-bird at 
twilight. The title is “In the Harbour of Hope.” 
$1.25. 

Houghton and Mifflin give as three of their best 
books the following: “The Hanging of the Crane,” 
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exquisitely illustrated; and all through, the Craigie 
House is a part of the picture, the happy home 
where Longfellow hung his own crane in 1843. 
Boxed. $2.00. 

“The Old Peabody Pew,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin ($1.50), illustrated in tint by Alice Barber 
Stephens, is another book which will be chosen 
by many for a Christmas remembrance, for Mrs. 
Wiggin is so widely known and so truly beloved 
that whatever she writes, whatever she says, 
wherever she goes with her genial gracious ways 
and playful humor, she is always just right, always 
the popular author, always the sought-for and the 
social queen. In England, Ireland, Scotland, at 
Quillcote or in her beautiful home in New York, 
she is so flattered, so surrounded, so besieged with 
admirers, that I wonder how she finds time to ap- 
pease her large clientele and her publishers. And 
yet, such is her unspoilable nature that she re- 
mains as natural, as free from conceit, as when 
she came to us from her kindergarten work in 
California. 

The third book from this firm is “The Spirit of 
Old West Point,” 1858-1862, by Morris Schaff. 
Illustrated. $3.00, net. 

General Schaff was at West Point just at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and his book is perhaps 
the most vivid embodiment of the spirit of patriot- 
ism that fired young American manhood in the 
days of our great national struggle. $3.09, net. 

And now I must stop. Several papers have 
come in while I was working over this, with a long 
array of books I had never heard of! It is much 
like baling out the ocean with a teaspoon. But as 
Dr. Arnold’s dull pupil said to him, “I have done 
the best I could.” And Happy Holidays to you all! 


THE DYING YEAR 


By EUGENE C. DOLSON 


On the old year Death sets a seal to-night — 
Swift to an end his passing moments fleet; 
While noiselessly the snowfall, dense and white, 

Enwraps him in a weird, cold, winding-sheet. 
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man whom she loves, while “‘ Mildred” is indiffer- 
ent to him. As for the husband — but you must 


Shelley; 
and the last forty or fifty pages con copious 

t is a very desirable edition for use. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. paper, 


story. So incessant and insatiable is this demand, 
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in their nursery days that they will recognize 
them as old friends in the days of their classical 
course. 

Hermine Schwed, realizing all this, has gath- 
ered between the prettiest of covers the main stories 
of Greek mythology, simply and unpretentio 
told in rhyme, weaving them together with eno 
of a wonder-tale to sustain interest. 

Just as Alice of old went to Wonderland, so Ted, 
in this new volume, is borne away to Mythland. 
In Ted’s case Me is ible,— Mercury, 
Messenger of the whom he spied upon the 
mantel running as fast as he just as he, 
Ted, was cozily tucked up on the big couch under 
the brown steamer-rug, wi some one would 
tell him a story. The gods goddesses whom 


he meets and who sing him wonderful tales of their 


doings seem more like Ted’s friends than like stiff 
divinities, and yet they retain much of the Greek 


spirit. 

Before children are for the Hawthorne 
tales they will appreciate and the fact of 
their being in rhyme will carry with the little folks. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Price, $1.00, net.) 


-GAYLE LANGFORD. By Harold Morton Kramer. 


The author of “Hearts and the Cross,” which 
was popularly received last year, now puts forth 
a romance of a tory belle and a patriot cap- 
tain. 

Ga 


yle Langford, the heroine, is as imperious 
and unfathomable as she is beautiful, and her 
triot lover, Ian Lester, is possessed of audacity 
of mon. The time is that 
of the Declaration of Independence, with most 
a story é . 
Shepard Co. Price, $1.50.) 
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THe INVADER. By Margaret L. Woods. indeed, that mothers 
i The story of a girl who has two personalities and fathers and nurses, . | | 
each one perfectly independent of the other. grandparents and un- 4 | 
“Milly” is virtuous, but a trifle dull; ““Mil- cles and ‘aunts, crave gS al 
dred,” as her second personality is called, has a gpm and story- [4 ad) \\ \ 
more than a spice of piquant diablerie. Tocom- books and yet more — ~~“ = 
| plicate matters more, if story-books. 
already complicated by Now among all the 
I the two women in one body, “Milly” marries the tales in Story Land there are none more fascina- 
ting than the old Greek Myths, and a good thing 
it is for children to become so familiar with these 
rh strong and unexpected climax to the book. (Har- 
rt per & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 
A Prospecror. By Edith M. H. Baylor. 
An unusually = story for boys and girls is 
{"* this tale of a real boy who went from Boston to 
\" Arizona and Nevada with his parents. The ad- 
4 ventures and incidents are true experiences, and 
Ke mingled with the plot is a fine account of a most 
interesting and not known region. The 
twenty-four oy are well chosen 
; and add much to the value of the book. (Loth- 
) rop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.00.) 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY, Selected Poems. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Her- 
bert Clarke, M.A. 
i An edition primarily suitable for school use, yet 
i based on other than formally pedagogic principles. 
a The first sixty pages or so are Seatadlty-s shader of 
| Shelley’s life; and a most fascinating story it is, 
with much of literary merit in its telling. 
nh The next three pages note the various Shelley — 
Lives and Records, Critical Es- 
45 cents; cloth, 50 cents, net. 
| TED IN MyYTHLAND. By Hermine Schwed; illus- 
| trated by M. H. Squire. 
“Sing I a ’tory” is almost the first demand from 
baby lips, and long after Baby has learned to 
smile at such _— does he still demand his 
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Sonpay Nicut Suppers. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick, author of “Liberal Living on Narrow 
” “Cradle and Nursery,” “The Little 

Dinner,” etc. 

This is a valuable work on a fresh subject by a 
well-known writer of books on domestic science. 
The title explains its character and occasion. To 

from the author, “In most homes the 

t su r is an unsatisfactory com romise 

, however successful method 
for other times, leaves this meal to Providence, 
with the usual result that awaits upon blind trust 
in Providence unbacked by human endeavor.” 
That nd are great possibilities in the Sunday 
night supper is shown most convincingly in this 
desirable ant It is a book all must have. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston. Price, cloth, tall r2mo, 
$1.00.) 


Tue Rivats. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
With introduction by Brander Matthews and 
eighteen illustrations in photogravure by M. 
Power O’ Malley. 

A de-luxe edition, such as this, of Sheridan’s 
immortal! play i is at once a “thing of beauty” and a 
“joy forever.”” All those who have ever seen a 
revival of “The Rivals” on the stage have felt like 
exclaiming, ‘Why don’t we write as dramas 
nowadays?” And even when read in cold type 
its irresistible humor appeals to every reader — a 
test which few of our later plays could possibly 
stand. But it is true that “The Rivals” is as new, 
as modern, and as funny as when it was first 
dashed off, in 1775» by Sheridan’s brilliant pen. 

Another fact which the present publishers have 
grasped is that the characters lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to illustration. In Mr. O’Malley 
they have found an artist mg to unites t ability 
with close study of his result is a series 
of fine drawings, reproduced in ‘ae photo- 
gravures, which are in delightful harmony with the 
text. Other special features are type designs 
by Merrymount Press and an illuminative intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews. ——— the 
edition occupies a place by itself — and deserves it. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 172 
pages. 8vo. Price, cloth, $2.50; full leather, $3.50.) 


Love Is tHE Sum or It ALt, a Plantation Ro- 
mance. By George Cary Eggleston. Illustrated 
by Hermann Heyer. 

In this “plantation romance” Mr. Eggleston has 
resumed the manner and method that made his 
“Dorothy South” one of the most famous books 
of its time. 

The new story, “Love Is the Sum of It All,” is 
first and last and all the time a romance of love and 
high purpose. There are two—even three — 
tender love-stories embodied in it. There are two 
unusually interesting heroines, utterly unlike each 
other, but each of a peculiar fascination 
which wins and Ids the reader’s sympathy. 

The scene of the story is in Virginia, and its 
time is the period that has followed the era of re- 
construction. Incidentally, the subj of negro 
aggrecan and the outlook for the a —— of 

negro race are interestingly co —_ 
without undue optimism on the one hand or unjust 
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pessimism on the other, but with an earnest, solic- 
itous kindness, which seeks to point out the “ rocks 
— with altogether helpful intent. 

pleasing vein of gentle humor runs 
the ot wy but the “sum of it all” is the intensely 
sympathetic love-story. (12mo. Cloth. Price, 


Tae SHort Story, Its PriIncrPLes AND StRvuc- 

TURE. By Evelyn May Albright, M.A. 

This book will be found very y helpful to literary 
beginners by reason of its clear, concise setting- 
forth of what is considered best in short-story fic- 
tion, and on account of the general rules to be fol- 
lowed in the construction of a short story given 
within its pages. The titles of some of the chapters 
which it contains are: “Gathering Material,” 
“The Motive as the Source of the Plot,” “‘The 
Title,” “Dia ,”’ “The Setting,” “The Real- 
istic Movement,” “The Element of Fantasy,” 
“The Emotional Element,” etc. The text cites 
many masterpieces in this line of fiction; also less 
world-famous stories from the files of the well- 
known magazines. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, 90 cents, net.) 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. By George Coulson 
Workman, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Literature in the Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal. 

This is a complete and comprehensive mono- 
graph dealing with the Problem of the Servant in 
the hoch of Isaiah. 

Mr. Workman’s aim has been to exhibit the 
technical meaning of the term throughout the 
second half of the book, to demonstrate its collect- 
ive sense in every place where it occurs, to eluci- 
date the —— points in connection with each 

ssage, and to show the way in which the New 

estament writers have applied the language of 
that portion of the Scripture which, though 

Messianic in its application, is not, strictly 

ing, Messianic prophecy. 

he book is specially designed to meet the wants 
of — students. (Longmans & Co., New 

Yor 


THe Pure GOLD oF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LirErATURE. By William Lyon Phelps, Pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University. 

Professor es ~ of Yale University, here pre- 
sents a valuable little summary of the vital forces 
in nineteenth-century literature — the duthors who 
seem destined to live. He has confined his atten- 
tion entirely to British production, thus avoiding 
any possible jealousies, and devotes only a page or 
two to each author whom he deems representative. 
At the outset he says: 

“There is only one period of English literature 
that can compare in creative activity with the nine- 
teenth century, and that is the Elizabethan. But 
that age found its chief expression in the drama; 
while the age of Victoria bewilders the critic fully 
as much by the splendid variety of its literary pro- 
duction as by its extraordinary excellence. toe 

ion, and criticism — in these three great de- 


partments the last century reveals masters.” 
Among those enumerated we find Keats, Words- 


worth, Browning, Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson. 
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The volume is rich in suggestion. (Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co., New York. 40 pages, 12mo. Price, 

eee: cents, = ‘limp leather, $1.50, net. Postage, 
extra 


THE IDYLLS AND THE AGES. By John F. Genung 

Professor ‘of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 

The primary aim of this volume is neither eulogy 
nor criticism, but what Walter Pater has taught 
us to call appreciation. That is, it is a disinterested 
endeavor to answer the question as to the value of a 

t poem which has been seasoned and mellowed 
by time Tennyson’s stately epic, “The Idylls of 
King,” did not first a y Vase: before the world in 
a a at all favorable to the poem’s true valuation. 
Published at uncertain intervals and in haphazard 
order from 1858 to 1885, the various sections pur- 
rted to be nothing more than modernized tales 
of chivalry and romance, set to smooth-flowi 
metres. In this light they were accepted and rea 
and it was not until the “hast of them appeared that 
the general public became aware of a larger and 
weightier intention on the part of the poet,— that 
the whole series should be read as a single poem. 

In their completed epic form the “Idylls” have 
now been before the world for eo years, 
and this “majority date” is deemed a fitting occa- 
sion for Professor uire into the 
poem’s permanent value ou is thorough 
and illuminative, perhaps beyond anything before 
on the subject, and will set readers 
afresh to stud ying the fine original. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & ,» New York. 88 pages, 12mo. 
Price, cloth, 7s cents, net. Postage, 8 cents addi- 

tional.) 


Four Boys IN THE LAND OF Cotton; Where 
Went, What They Saw, and What They D 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Second volume of 

“Our Own Land Series.” Illustrated by H. C. 

Edwards. 

Last year Dr. Tomlinson scored one of the 
greatest of his many successes in writing high- 
grade books for the young, by starting the “Our 
Own Land Series.” In this, four representative 
American students began to employ their summer 
vacations in becoming familiar with the natural 
features, history, commercial greatness, and other 
elements of interest of the United States, upon the 
theory that a know of and a love for “our 
own land” should underlie a liberal education. 
The first volume, entitled “Four Boys in the Yel- 
lowstone,”’ took them through New York and the 
region of the Great Lakes to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, which they saw intelligently. 

The same boys who made the trip in 
the popular first book spend their next fae vaca- 
tion in a Southern tour, which begins in Virginia, 
thence through Tennessee to the Mississippi 
River, and on through Arkansas to Indian Terri- 
tory. They come to —- reciate their own country 
a it, and learn history by visiting historic 

Above all, they have a good time, and so 
ee , Boston. 12mo. Clo . Price, 

1.50 


THE SHAMELESS DIARY OF AN EXPLORER. By 
Robert Dunn. 

This is an uncommon book of unusual interest. 

While mainly it is an account of a recent a 

to reach the va of Mount McKinley, its chief in. 

terest lies, in its being an absolutely frank 

record of da y happenings during the j journey, 

Most of the owe of exploration are written in a 

comfortable study, and conform to fashion. This 

is different, and is written in a very spirited a 

gua and spirit of “the trail.” > (Phe Ou 
blishing Co. Price, $1.50, net.) 

SELECT POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN 
Por. By J. Montgomery Gambrill, Head of 
the Department of History and Civics, Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute; formerly Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Education in 
Maryland. | 
In this collection of Poe’s works the editor pre- 

sents in one convenient volume the poetry of the 

author’s mature years, together with a few exam- 
ples of his juveni work and a half-dozen charac- 
teristic tales representative of his most successful 

short-story work. The introduction includes a 

biographical sketch, a bibliography, and a dis- 

cussion of Poe’s character an literary art. The 

liar position which Poe holds in American 
iterature, and the controversies concerning his 
life, personality, and writings are here treated in 

a manner more detailed and thorough than in any 

similar book. The attitude is fair, frank, but sym- 

pathetic. The interrelations of Poe’s life, charac- 
ter, and art are subjects of special] study; and the 
mutual influence of his critical theories and his 
artistic craftsmanship is emphasized. The bibli- 
ography covers all critical editions, the best 
single-volume collections, and the standard biog- 


raphies. 

e editor has kept in mind the unusual diffi- 
culties presented by Poe in theme, treatment, and 
allusion, and anes has made the notes nu- 
merous and especia lete; but while they 
with scant library facilities, the pupil’s work is 
by no means all done for him, a many questions 
and suggestive directions a 

ile the book would Se of interest to any 
reader or student of Poe, it is specifically intended 
for high-school pupils, and meets the new College 
Entrance Requirements. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Price, 30 cents.) 


RutH ERsKINe’s Son. B (Mrs. G. R. 

Alden). Illustrated by oo lark. 

Few authors can count so surely on a large circle - 
of admirers as can “Pansy,’’ whose later books 
seem to have — in plot and genera! interest, 
while losing nothing from their spiritual force. 
Her new one, “Ruth Erskine’s Son,” is so keen 
and true a picture of life that each reader will - 
that he or she has known some of those people 
Ruth Erskine was one of the famous “ Four Girls 
at Chautauqua,” and also the heroine of “‘ Ruth 
Erskine’s Crosses,’’ another of this gifted author's 
most popular books. This book finds her the 
widow of Judge Burnham, with one fine son, 
Erskine, to the making of whose life she devotes 
her own in fullest measure. With her son’s man- 
hood and marriage come experiences that would 
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overwhelm a weaker and a less sensible woman. 
Her rare tact and abiding faith prove equal to all. 
No one understands the serious things of life bet- 
ter than Mrs. Alden, and her keen presentation of 
its problems compels the reader’s closest interest. 

Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 12mo. 
Brice, $1.50.) 


A Nicut mv Avicnon. By Cale Young Rice. 

This play, together with another and longer one 
by the same author, will be produced next sea- 
son at the new endowed Players’ Theatre, which 
will be opened in Chicago. Mr. Rice’s “Charles 
Tocca,” “‘ David,” and “Plays and Lyrics” have 
been much and well noticed, and this new one is 
being well received. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


Soncs OF THE AVERAGE MAN. By Sam Walter 

Foss. Illustrated by Merle Johnson. 

Sam Walter Foss is, more than any other of his 
time, the true poet of the people, and his personally 
chosen title for his new volume fitly characterizes 
a book of verse that will be instantly appreciated 
by the sound and wholesome people who actually 
do the world’s work; who love try of music, 
feeling, and sense, but have neither time nor in- 
clination for society verse or sensational rhapso- 
dies, and no patience with poems that require a 
university lecturer to interpret them. Mr. Foss 
has a clear, ringing message that charms and 
amuses while makin int that is worth while. 
And let no one think his latest and favorite title 
means that his is merely average verse. Most of 
the reading public know already that Mr, Foss is 
a true poet and often a great one, and he is all the 

ter in that the general public can feel that he 
is writing for them. He has a keen way of show- 
ing up foibles of humanity, but his humor is 
so opere and so plentiful that one can lau 
while acknowledging a “hit.” The optimistic, 
cheering quality of his verses reflects the man, a 
royal fellow and delightful friend. Merle 
Johnson’s clever pictures give a laughably correct 
interpretation of some of the brightest poems, and 
the very attractive binding fits it for a gift-book. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. Gilt top. 
Boxed. Price, net, $1.20. Postpaid, $1.30.) 


SELECTIONS FROM Byron. By Samuel M. Tucker. 

To give the young reader some insight into 
Byron’s genius by presenting for study and for 
reading of his poems which shall make the 
most immediate — has been the purpose of 
this compilation. For such a oe ge much of 
Byron’s poetry is admirably fitted, since, as a 
whole, it is not abstruse, is lucid in its expression, 
and, above all, is spirited and energetic. 

In the choice of selections, “ Prisoner of 
Chillon” and “Mazeppa” were naturally the 
first consideration, on account of their position 
among the College Entrance Requirements. Other 
poems which may be found useful in college 
Classes— among them “Childe Harold” and 
“Don Juan”— have also been included in whole 
or in part. 

The introduction treats with particular emphasis 
Byron’s eupestines as an historic figure and the 
intimate relations subsisting between his life and 
works. The criticism claims to be neither techni- 
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cal nor subtle, but rather broad 
lizations w may a to 

Rader end yet not mislead him. It is beli 
that the notes will be found sufficiently elaborate 
to pave the way to a full appreciation of the poems, 
without hampering the instructor or interfering 
with the student’s self-activity. (Ginn &,jCo., 
Boston. Price, 25 cents.) 


Tue Boys or Piczon Camp, THerr LucK AND 
Fun. By Martha James. Second volume”of 
“Pigeon Camp Series.” Illustrated by J.4,W. 
Kennedy. 

Last year the author of the well-known book 
“My Friend Jim” began the “Pigeon Camp Se- 
ries,” for boys of ten and twelve, with “ Jimmie 
Suter.”” Jimmie wasa born mechanic and a bright, 
manly little fellow besides. His dearest friend was 
Rand Cotter, the son of a much richer man than 
Jimmie’s father, but not the least bit of a snob, 
and they originated the “S. F. B.” (Society for 
Feeding Birds). This becomes a wide-spread 
organization, and leads to intimacy with a third 
fine lad, Philip Moon, who has great ability in 
caring for pets and gardening. In the second vol- 
ume the three friends camp for the summer in a fine 
tent on the shore of a lake and are care-takers for 
a vacant home. They add to their number a tal- 
ented boy-stranger, “Lucci,” whom they befriend 
—with the approval of their parents. Jimmie’s in- 

nuity appears in a machine for taking water 

rom the lake, which enables Philip’s garden to 
flourish, and ai home-made house-boat, in which 
the boys spend many happy hours. Prizes are 
offered by the editor of a boy’s paper for certain 
work, and these comrades secure four of these and 
joyfully allude to their “luck.” The book closes 
after a summer brim full of the healthy action boys 
love. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 1amo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25.) 


Lonc Knives, a Story of George Rogers Clark’s 
— By George Cary Eggleston. Illus- 
trated. 


“Long Knives” is a graphic narrative of ad- 
venture, embodying the romantic wonder-story of 
George Rogers Clark’s truly Napoleonic conquest 
of all the region north of the Ohio for the strug- 
ging American republic, during the Revolutionary 

ar. The bald history of that wonderful cam- 
paign is in itself a dramatic romance, and by a 
minute attention to details of condition and cus- 
tom, together with the construction of a personal 
story of intense human interest as a thread upon 
which to hang the historical facts, Mr. Eggleston 
has given a new and fascinating glamour to the 
tale of the historians. 

It is said that certain of the author’s ancestors 
were soldiers under George Rogers Clark, and 
that in the present story legends handed down in 
Mr. Eggleston’s own family and learned by heart 
in his childhood — legends which are in fact his- 


tory — constitute practically all there is of fiction 
in the book. 
Certainly no better, more dramatic, or more 
vividly 6 ema account of the conquest of the 
t Northwest has ever been written, and its 
rical accuracy is absolute. Boys will eagerly 
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follow the fortunes of the young hero, and their 


elders will dwell again u one of the most im- 


Co., I2mo. 


Goop Stories rrom THe Lapies’ Home Jour- 


NAL. 

One of the commonest experiences in the men- 
tal life of the average man is irritation at his in- 
ability to remember what so tremendously amused 
him yesterday. He knows it was funny. He even 

at the recollection of the grin that is gone. 

And ye t he can’t for the life of him recall the cause 
of it “all. ust recall how often you have said: 

“ Heinie oe told a perfect! _killing story 
at luncheon yesterday; I can’t just of it now, 
but it was a screamer.’’ It looks almost idiotic in 
cold type,— a statement like that,— and yet it isa 
commonplace for most of us. The reason one 
leaves for the psychologist to fathom; the irrita- 
tion remains and should make popular such a 
book as “Good Stories from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” which, to no uncertain point, is pretty 
sure to contain the anecdote that you have for- 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is one of the most 
popular magazines in the country, and one of the 
most was that devoted to the which it has ever run 

to the good stories, the bright 


jokes, and the sparkling anecdotes which its read- 
ers in every and cranny of the United States 
— in busy and u te New York as well as in 
keen Kansas— have heard and sent in to the 


editors. Thus the magazine has procured the 
cream of the living humor of the American people. 
By a special arrangement with the oo the 
present attractive little volume includes the very 
cream of that cream. We heartily prescribe it for 
the blues. (Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
boards, 50 cents; ooze calf, 
1.00. 


DEFENDING His FLAG; or, A Boy In BLUE AND 
A Boy tn Gray. By Edward Stratemeyer. II- 
lustrated by Grizwold Tyng. 

This is one of the best stories penned by this 
well-known writer for young and because 
of its peculiar plot is bound to obtain a wide pop- 
ularity in all parts of our country. There are two 

one in the army of the North and the 
other in the cavalry of the South, friends —? 
yet bitter foes when on the great battle “telds. 

enlist at the opening of the Civil War, and eae. ac- 

tion of the tale takes in the first battle of Bull Run 

and the whole of the campaign before Richmond. 

In one cha ter we see the Northern boys in blue 

fighting valiantly, and in the next we throw our 

fortunes in with those of the en who stood 
so bravely for what they thought was true and 
t. There are many side-lights of the great 
military leaders on both sides, and vivid pen- 


pictures of forced marches, skirmishes, life in 
camp and in prison; of the doings of the guerrillas; 
ie of what was said and done by those who lived 


- the soil where these contests were fought. 
r. Stratemeyer has vet to the historical por- 
tions the keenest le study, consulting many 


tives of those who fought tars and 
Stripes or the Stars and Bars. This is a volume 
every man and boy, North and South, ought to 
read and profit by, and one which must prove 4 
real power in cementing the friendship now spri 
ing UP between those who once opposed 

r on the field of daring and duty, (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) sess 


Tae BAcHELOR’s GUIDE TO MATRIMONY. 
Do “ Life’s Little Ironies generally wear petti- 
ol Is “the light that lies in woman’s eyes no George 
2. ?” 


“Why is it that the friends of the bride alwa 
sob and the friends of the groom always snicker ?* 
These are some of the pertinent riddles consid- 
ered in “The Bachelor's Guide to Matrimony.” 
This is a handsome book, illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher, Gordon Grant, and Will Grefé; dedicated 
to Eva a the comedienne; and written by 
Kauffman, who, though for 

sometime well wn as one of our most brilliant 
young novelists and poets, now, at a bound, has 
taken his place among the foremost American hu- 
morists. His is, in fact, the cleverest book of its 
kind that has appeared in many a long season. 

Mr. Kauffman declares that “the Woman Ques- 
tion is, after all, nothing but Man;” yet there is no 
phase of the problem that he does not illuminate 
with the startling searchlight of his wit. 

Is the Woman Question flirtation ?—‘‘ Never 
—< till to-morrow the love you may make to- 
nig. t.”’ 

Are your intentions serious ? —“ While you are 

for a wife, keep your eyes open; afterwards 
= will have plenty of cause to shut them.” 
And Marriage.—“ It is the alarm-clock to Love’s 


Dream.” 

or the end of marriage.—“ People who have 
sweethearts get married; people who have affin- 
ities get divorced.” 

These are only the general topics. Mr. Kauff- 
man goes further into details, and gives a full 
measure of sound advice. “To the woman who 
rouges,” he says, “love is blind;” whereas, “The 
girl who is no spring chicken will usually lay for 

The men come in also for their share of 
censure: “Fast husbands don’t make slow wives.” 
He tells us, “Any fool can win love, but only a 
hero can keep it,” and “It is a lucky thing for 
most husbands that there is plenty of formalde- 
hyde in the milk of human kindness.” There is, 
however, more than cynicism in Mr. Kauffman’s 
outlook. “‘Two cannot live on what one can,” he 
declares; “‘but the living is better worth while.” 
« « “On the grave of 
one flower, and that’s the forget-me-not.” . 
“Love,” he finally concludes, “‘is like wine: ‘age 
only sweetens it, and its worth is measured by the 
cobwebs of the years.” Just as it will be hard to 
find more cleverness in recent literature than the 
wit of this book, so it will be difficult to discover 
more of truth and tenderness. (Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadel Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
ooze calf, $1. .00.) 


WOrkS rom thessouthern as well as the 
portan in tHe mz OF COUNLTY,. 
i Lee & Shepard | 
at) Cloth. Price, $1.50.) 
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A Wise Mother 


When she learned the facts, put the Coffee Canister in a far corner of 
the cupboard and began serving 


POSTUM 


to the whole family. The change brought steady nerves, sound sleep, 
and good, sturdy health. To get the agreeable flavour and sustaining 
food qualities, Postum must be made properly. 

Therefore, be sure and boil your Postum according to direc- 
tions on pkg. 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ 


Get the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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must call nerve. Fancy Gray is a character tha 
will last. We may disapprove of her; pity her. 
condemn a world that makes her possible and 
makes no os for her; but once 


GREAT WRITERS. |By George Edward Woodberry. 

Mr. Woodberry has given the public in this 
volume a series of biographies of Cervantes, Scott, 
Milton, Virgil, Montaigne, and Shakespeare. It 
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THE Princess Pourquor. By Margaret Sher- 
wood. 
This is one of the most attractive books imagi- 
nable. Between the daintiest of covers are five 
clever parables, told in the form of fairy tales with 
a medigval flavor and a modern moral. ‘The 
Princess Pourquoi,” “The Princess and the 
Microbe,” and “The Seven Studious Sisters” 
appeared first in Scribner’s Magazine; ‘‘' The Clever 
ecromancer,”’ in the Atlantic Monthly; and “The 
Gentle Robber” in McClure’s Magazine. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


THE OLD PEeaBopy Pew. By Kate Douglas Wig- 


This is at once a Christmas story and the story 
of a country courtship, written with the touch of 
genius which inspires Mrs. Wiggin’s best work 
and insures her enduring popularity. The scene 
is laid in a Down East village, and the story begins 
and ends in the little church which the Dorcas So- 
ciety are decorating for the Christmas festival, as 
the book opens. The animated discussion of the 
worn church carpets, leaky roofs, and smoky chim- 
neys, and how to restore them from the empty 
treasury, is told with all the detail of Mrs. Gaskell 
and with a humor and sprightliness which belong 
alone to the author. The life in the New England 
village stands out with the vividness of a Dutch 
painting, and the romance is written with a pathos 
which will bring tears to the eyes of the unsympa- 
thetic reader. Notwithstanding this, it is a happy 
book with a happy ending, and it is all so true and 

=—_ as to appeal universally to old and young. 

Stephens has furnished several character- 

istic eatinliens, which will be printed in tint, while 

each page of the text is decorated with marginal 

designs printed in colors, the cover being pictorial 

roe appropriate. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
"Cooma 8vo. Price, $1.50.) 


THe Heart Line. By Gelett Burgess. 

Gelett Burgess’s ‘The Heart Line”’ is a fasci- 
nating combination of rugged strength that has a 
primeval element in it and the dainty florescence 
of sophistication. The story stands to be called 
everything from a picture of the “fast set” of San 
Francisco to an exposé of Spiritualistic methods 
and fake fortune-tellers. It will be set down as 
dangerous, inspiring, a rank piece of sensation- 
alism, a tremendous piece of realism that has a 
wholesome mission. hatever else may be true 
of it, it is a cracking good story of San Francisco; 
a story in which there are three types of women, 
who, if, they can be found elsewhere, are here 
given an accent that makes them distinctively of 
the Golden Gate. The best of them all is Fancy 
Gray, who called herself “a drifter.” 

This ig is a stroke of genius — she’s an 
American “Trilby,” a mingling of whole-hearted- 
ness, Peg) luck, beauty, wit, daintiness, and a 
something . for lack of a better word, one 


is a good reference-book. (The McClure Co., Fancy will t the memory like a breath of wind. 
it New York.) — se ag like the laugh of joy from the voice 
} of a friend. 


“The Heart Line” is a book that will be read 
and quoted; and if variety is the spice of life, itis 
safe to say that there will be some spice in the crit- 
icisms that will be made on the book. (The Bobbs. 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Price, $1.50.) 


THE BROKEN LANCE. By Herbert Quick. 

Herbert Quick’s new novel, “The Broken 
Lance,” is bound to be compared with “ Robert 
Elsmere.” However, it is not preachy and it has 
the quick vibrance of modern life. ‘Robert Els. 
mere,” at its widest interpretation, was a question 
of class experience. “The Broken Lance” isa 
question of present-day life itself. The author's 
contention that Christ meant to found an ea 
kingdom, and that his precepts, if followed to-day, 
would ameliorate all social conditions, is likely to 
awaken wide and intense discussion. The story is 
American in scenes, situations, and character, and 
the pictures are graphic. The heroine, Olive, will 
undoubtedly be pronounced Olive Fremsted, Edna 
May, and a succession of others, the judgment of 
the reader depending on which history he hap- 
pens to know best. The idealism of the hero, 
Courtright, makes him a striking figure. Morgan 
Yeager, the outcast, comes on to the stage a can- 
didate for a “thrashing” and leaves it having, 
metaphorically speaking, “‘thrashed”’ everybody 
who got in his way. Mrs. Dearwester is more de- 
licious than the famous “Mrs. Wiggs.” She has 
more wit, is never “‘sloppy,” and her philosophy 
is of a more universal order. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. Price, $1.50.) 


WoMEN’s THOUGHTS FOR WOMEN. Chosen and 
arranged by Rose Porter. 

Here is a pretty little gift-book as daintily bound 
as one could wish. It has a thought for every day 
in the year, those for January chosen from Mrs. 
Browning’s poems; for February, from 
George Eliot; for March, from Adelaide Procter; 
for April, from Charlotte Bronté; and so on. (A. 
Wessels Co., 43-45 East 19th St., New York. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. By Henry W. 

Longfellow. 

* This is one of the most popular and beautiful 
— of home life, and carries out the spirit of 
giellow’s lines elsewhere,— ‘‘Home-keeping 
hearts are happiest . . . to stay at home is best.” 
It is a household classic which all home-makers 
appreciate and enjoy, but never has it been given 
so delightful a setting, at a popular price, as in the 
present holiday edition. 

The twelve exquisite illustrations in color, from 
paintings by Mr. Arthur I. Keller, perfect! reflect 
the sentiment of the lines, and gain an added in- 
terest from having asa background the Cale 
House at Cambridge, where the t hung 
own crane in 1843. — Miffiin & Co. 
Boston. Price, $2.00. 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 


a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Its timely use may save you from days of sick- 
ness. Physicians trace many a serious illness to 
a cold. 

Coughs and colds quickly yield to Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar, in which Nature’s 
own remedies are skilfully combined to produce 
best results. It gives quick relief from sore throat 
and bronchitis and does not disturb the digestion. 

Sold by druggists generally. 25c., 50c., $1 
per bottle. Take no substitute. Be sure and get 


Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar 


Pike's Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute 
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By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 


Old Paths and Legends 


of the 
New England Border 


Connecticut --- Deerfield --- Berkshire 
Old Paths and Legends 
of New England 


The Eastern Coast 


Size, 6 ins. x 84 ins. 


Two volumes, 8vo. Each containing nearly two hundred original 
illustrations and a map. Two volumes in a box, $7.00, net; or 
boxed separately, each, $3.50, net. 


“ At home on every inch of New England ground, familiar with all the legends 
clustering about its historic places, Miss Abbott has written a sort of glorified 
guide-book, in which pictures largely replace dry descriptive detail, while the spirit 
of each scene is caught by some bit of vivid remembrance, some anecdote that imparts 
a living interest. Every step is enlivened by pleasant chat. Indeed, Miss Abbott 
is one of the most entertaining of cicerones, as well as one of the best informed, 
whether one be intent upon taking trips from Boston to points of interest in Massa 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, or prefer the less costly and more 
comfortable equivalent of fireside travels. Her book is just the thing. It is beauté 
fully made and lavishly illustrated with pictures of scenes in the places visited.” 
— Pittsburg Gazette. | 


“ Town by town, we are taken through some of the most fascinating localities J 
in these States, while the eye is pleased with well-printed half-tone productions 
of photographs of ancient houses, beautiful bits of scenery, historical sites, 


typical country lanes, trees, monuments, and scenes of modern life.”’ N, 
— The Outlook. 
G. P. Pom 


SOMM 


RETURN THE COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 7 & 29 WwW. 


St., New York: 


Please send me a cire 
of “ Old Paths and 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons of New England.” 
New York London 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the bes papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 


WHITING PAPERS are manufacturéd to meet all 
social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on request. 

The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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